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PREFACE 


Long ago people found that if they knew how to 
read, to write and to count, life was easier for thery. 
So parents w’anted their children to be taught this 
useful knowledge. At first only the rich could afford 
teachers for their children, but when schools began 
and many children could be taught by one teacher, 
education was not so expensive, and poorer children 
also had a chance to learn. Today we are anxious 
to make it possible for all children to go to school. 

'Through the centuries that have passed, the 
accumulation of knowlhdg*e that may be taught 
to our children has become enormous. But realizing 
how mueff there is to learn may lead us to make 
unwise plans for our pupils. , Parents are ambitious 
for their children. The world is, for this generation, 
changing so rapidly, that no parent may be sure of the 
sort of life for which children should be prepared. 
In swiftly changing India the idea has developed that 
if the child memorizes as much as she can, she will 
have a sure foundation on which to build her life ; 
many believe that facts — events in history, geo- 
graphical knowledge, literary classics, the elaborate 
processes of arithmetic and scientific formulas — do not 
change; that, when all else is uncertain, a store of 
memorized facts will be of great value. A tendency 
has developed, therefore, to make a fetish of the 
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mere acquiring of knowledg'c, with little thought of 
how that knowledge is to be used. 

ft is time that we ask ourselves why we are edu- 
cating our children. We must prepare them for 
‘earning their living. But all of us want, for ourselves 
and for our children, something more than mere 
existence. In former days children w'cre educated 
at home. But now the average parent expects the 
school to bear most of the* responsibility for prepar- 
ing the child for earning a living, 'rims the child 
must spend a large part of her tim(‘ in school. 
Since going to school occupies such a large part ftf 
the child’s life, we should pause to consider what 
will be the most valuable return she will receive for 
the time and money required to keep her in school. 
Average parents will at once say that they send their 
children to school instead of (.‘ducating tlumi at 
home because then they will have a grealrr chance, 
when they grow up, of being suc('(‘sslu]. But because 
a fetish has been made of ac(|uiring knowledge, that 
has come to be the standard of siu'cess. 'fhe child 
who secures the best marks, or the highest pass, is con- 
sidered the on(‘ most likely to succeed. But the 
curriculum has become increasingly varied. We 
demand more and more of the child in school. 
Anxious parents employ teachers for private tuition 
at home. The teacher is judged, the school is 
judged, and the pupil’s intelligence and probable 
future succ'ess in life are judged, bv examination 
results. And then, too late, we realize that while 
we have worked hard to prepare our cliildren to be 
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successes in life, they may have learned only how 
to answer examination questions. 

Frequently we are g-rieved by the disappointment 
of parents who have sacrificed much in order to give 
their child the best possible school and university* 
education. The high marks he has earned have 
raised their hopes for a successful career. But 
though he has a vast store of memorized facts, he 
fails, when he grows up, to impress the world with 
his possibilities, perhaps because he is too shy, 
perhaps because he cannot easily co-operate with a 
group. And finally he spends his life in a little 
groove, disappointed and bitter. Probably neither 
he nor his parents ever realized that he failed to find 
success and happiness because mere knowledge is 
insufficient ; there must also be the ability to use 
knowledge. In school he was kept so busy studying 
that he iiid not have the time or the opportunity 
to learn to use his knowledge in working with other 
people wlicn he was a child and most easily able to 
do so. 

In planning the education of our children, there- 
fore, we should look not only at the past and present, 
but at the future. In the stages of man’s develop- 
ment various necessities have been of vital impor- 
tance, At one time there was the prime need for 
shelter, at another for personal courage in defending 
one’s life and that of one’s family. In various parts 
of the w^orld changing times have altered the stand- 
ards by which people measure their lives, and by 
which they are judged. Now almost everywhere in 
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the world citizenship in its widest meaning is the 
need of our time. 

Whatever the world may in future be, it seems 
certain that it will be less lonely and individual, and 
•more and more complex. Even those who live apart 
from towns will, because of buses, trains and the 
wireless, lead less lonely lives. It is important to- 
day, to know how to get on with people. This will 
probably be, in future, one of the most important 
things for every one to know. 

If our children are to become the highest type of 
•citizens, it is necessary for them to acquire a good 
foundation of the world’s knowledge. To this they 
should steadily add more knowledge as they grow 
older. If now, and in future they are to be good 
citizens, they must also acquire an entirely new type 
of social knowledge which will help them to fit into 
our confused modern life with increasing satisfaction 
to themselves and to those with whom they work and 
play. If this is to be the happy result of education, 
the pupils must during childhood enjoy experiences, 
and develop habits which will help them : 

1. In mindy to be alert and open, ready to question 
and be questioned. To be able to accept new ideas, 
while holding firmly to what has proved good in the 
past. To be able to meet a new situation with 
courage, deal with it then and there, and accept the 
consequences of actions with rortitiide. 

2. In spirity to hold to the best of one’s own 
belief. To possess the open-mindedness to grow 
steadily in spiritual grace, while being sympathetic 
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to the beliefs of others. To interpret one’s belief 
in making one’s own life and the lives of others 
richer, happier and fuller. 

3. In social livings to be able to co-operate 

happily and easily with others, for the common good* 
and happiness. 

4. In hody^ to be alert and agile. For the 

majority who go to school in this generation 

extreme physical strength is not required. Sturdi- 
ness, alertness, agility and good body carriage arc 
important. 

* 5. In matters of healthy to keep free from 
disease. But if attacked by disease, to take care 
that it is not communicated to others. To keep 
living quarters, however small, neat and clean, and 
also the street or area around these quarters. To 
dispose of household refuse in such a way that it 
will not be strewn about the streets. To dispose of 
one’s own and one’s family’s excreta so that it may 
be neither seen nor smelt, ^nd cannot spread 
disease.- 

All of this means, briefly, learning to live like good 
citizens. That is, to have knowledge, to use it with 
and for others, and to live for the good of 
the community. This ability is most easily learned 
when one is a child, and in a school which has, as 
pupils, children of all sorts and characters. It can- 
not be learned from a book. It cannot be learned 
by doing lessons which arc, after all, individual 
work, done largely by oneself. We learn to get on 
with other people only by trying to get on with them. 
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This is most easily done in play. In play where 
there are rules which one may keep or which one 
may try to cheat; difficulties to which one may 
yield, which one may try to avoid, or which one inav 
fry to overcome. 

This syllabus attempts to show the teacher how 
the^ Physical Education Programme may be of use in 
helping^ pupils to be liappy, healthy and useful chil- 
dren. The activities are planned to provide ex- 
periences which should help children to develop the. 
habits and attitudes - which will make them increas- 
ingly happy and useful citizens when they leave 
school and take on the responsibilities of adult 
life. 

No claim of originality may be made for the 
material presented in this book. It has been gathered 
over a j^eriod of years from very many sources in 
India and in other countries. In homes, schools and 
playgrounds children have been observed, and what 
they did and what they failed to accomplish has been 
noted. As this material is the result of wide, long- 
continued reading, observation and adaptation, it is 
impossible to mention sources from which ideas and 
information have been collected. All of the material 
has been adapted through use, and it is believed that 
there is no direct quotation or reference from any 
source. Many of the games described are found 
in a large number of games books published in 
England and in America. All of them, it is possible, 
have appeared in print, in books unknown to me. 
Materials f^r the analysis of the development of the 
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child were first collected at the University of Chicago* 
in 1924, and at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1930. When indebtedness to collected in- 
formation and experience is so wide and varied, in- 
dividual acknowledgement is impossible, although, 
appreciation and gratitude is none the less sincere. 
A list of references has been given in an appendix 
containing many books which have been helpful a*nd 
which develop more fully some of the ideas and 
material herein presented. 

Marie Buck 

Saidapety Madras 
February 1938 
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CHAPTER I 


The principles upon which, it is believed, a programme 
of physical education for girW schools 
shoidd he planned 


Introduction 

Until recently the play and games programme in our 
g-irls* schools was largely confined to ‘drill’. The aim 
in planning the activities for the ‘drill period’ was to 
produce a silent, perfectly controlled spectacle of 
many children all doing exactly the same thing, at 
exactly the same time. The most successful teacher 
was thought to be the one who could arrange the 
largest number of children in a given space, all 
following her ‘drill’ commands in complete and 
unsmiling silence. 

We now believe that silent, formal ‘drill’ is educa- 
tionally unsound and artificial ; that it is unrelated to 
the child’s life; that it provides neither recreation, 
nor relief from classroom strain ; that it does not 
develop the physical skills which our children desire 
and enjoy. 

We believe that the ‘drill period’ must be replaced 
by the ‘play period’; that we must understand the 
real value of play, and attempt to realize a new 
purpose through play. In the usual classroom in 
India the pupils must obey our commands without 
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question; learn what we teach; read the books we 
give them ; proceed at the pace the syllabus requires ; 
and accept the decisions made for them. All of this, 
isi essentially, training in memorizing and in obedi- 
, ence. But something more than this is required if our 
pupils are to be prepared for life outside and beyond 
the classroom. Acquiring at least a small part of 
the world’s store of knowledge is essential. And for 
almost all of us there is also the necessity of 
preparing to earn our living. But life should be> 
soipething more than mere existence. Our work and 
our play should lead us on to constantly expanding 
horizons of thought and action, so that each of us 
may, finally, leave the world a slightly better place 
than we found it. If we are to do so, we must 
be able to use wisely the freedom of action that comes 
to us as adults. If our children are now hesitant,, 
anxious to avoid responsibility, fearful of the new 
and untried, considerate first of their own interests 
rather than of the good of the group, then we may 
gravely question the value of our work as teachers, 
and the probable adult happiness and usefulness of 
our pupils. If our pupils are confident, optimistic, 
prepared to make decisions and then to accept the 
consequences, ready to value the old as well as the 
new, critically and calmly, then we may feel that 
we have, as teachers, at least not retarded the 
development of balanced' personalities and characters. 

We believe, therefore, that the school physical 
education programme should provide : 

I. Training in the use of freedom. 
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2. Trainings in making decisions concerning 
affairs which mean something to the child, 

‘Training in the use of freedom’ may seem to be 
a frightening expression. More exactly, during Ihe 
play time we should make, every effort to develop the • 
child’s initiative. We should arrange activities in 
which the children must themselves choose a course 
of action, and then insist that they take tHe 
consequences of that choice without complaint. 

■ This we do whenever we arrange a group game. 
In a group game the players must each decide how 
much effort they will make ; whether they will work 
for the good of the team or for their own glory ; 
whether they will cheerfully obey the rules or try 
to cheat, etc. All of this provides them with 

experience in making decisions. 

Life, even for the child, daily presents a series of 
obstacles which must be overcome. Because, as 
adults, childlike responsibilities are easy for us, we 
are apt to underestimate the duties of the child’s life 
which may, to her, seem unnecessary and very heavy. 
Some of these responsibilities are : arriving at school 
on time ; remembering to bring the required books ; 
preparation of lessons, recitations, etc. All of this 
her parents and teachers insist must be done. Often 

the child resents such demands as she cannot 

understand the necessity for always being punctual, 

or for learning many of the lessons required of her. 
She, therefore, submits to the educational routine 
because she must and not because she wants to, as 
in school she must spend most of the time in 
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memorizing facts in which she is not interested, in 
preparation for the terrifying ordeal of Government 
examinations. In the majority of cases we touch, 
therefore, only a fraction of the pupils’ life. The 
part of her life with most meaning to her is entirely 
hidden from us. 

This has been, in many cases, the atmosphere of 
tRe ‘drill period’. The unfortunate class has under- 
gone ‘drill’, led by a teacher who has never, herself, 
played games. She takes the ‘drill class’ because 
she is required to and not because she enjoys it. 
She is, therefore, unhappy and selfconscious. The 
children are bored as they half-heartedly imitate the 
teacher in a series of drill movements, the original 
purpose of which they do not understand, and the 
performance of which they do not enjoy. A properly 
planned physical education programme is, on the 
other hand, suited to the child’s interests and 
abilities now. Every games hour sets up a series of 
obstacles which may be overcome now. The pupils 
realize their purpose and experience defeat or victory 
now. This is very valuable training, as the child 
must, in a game, decide if she wall try to do her 
best ; make her own decisions during the game ; and 
accept the results which ensue then and there in the 
form of victory or defeat. If this play experience 
is repeated often enough, under the proper guidance, 
we may hope to have assisted, to some degree at 
least, in developing a sturdy, self-reliant character. 

If we analyse the games we play, we realize that 
each one sets up a series of artificial obstacles, in 
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order that we may try to overcome them. For 
group games there are always certain rules ; we must 
play in a circle or in a line, and then do certain 
things in a certain way. In teniquoit, tennis, throw- 
ball, volleyball, etc., we must get the quoit or ball* 
over the net within certain lines. In netball we 
must try to work the ball down the field until ^it 
reaches the players whom the rules permit to try 
to put it through the ,ring. Recognizing these 
obstacles, understanding the rules and obeying them, 
provide useful experiences for the child, which she 
enjoys and the meaning of which she understands. 
We may reasonably hope, therefore, that since these 
experiences have meaning for the child, the lessons 
learned during them will have value and will be 
remembered. 

We must also, if our work is to be fruitful, pro- 
vide a variety of effort. Our grandparents were 
serenely certain that the world would remain as they 
knew it, and planned their children’s lives in that 
happy confidence. We cannot, today, be sure of the 
type of life into which our children will emerge as 
adults. But we may be fairly certain that the pace 
of living and its complexity will not be lessened, and 
that alertness, poise, confidence, and the ability to 
co-operate easily with a group will increasingly be 
required for successful living. 

It is also important that the child should learn, 
while still a childy to judge her work and the work of 
others, fairly; not from a personal and prejudiced 
point of view, but solely upon its va]ue. In a 
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properly planned play programme the children quickly 
recognize the value of a player who will work for her 
team. The natOral desire for approval spurs the 
normal child to try hard herself, and to urge her team 
'mates to try. If there is the right kind of play, and 
daily play, we may hope that this habit of fairly judg- 
injg oneself and others may become fixed. 

We must also admit our responsibility for giving 
each child the opportunity to realize and develop all 
of her possibilities, as well as the gaps in her abili- 
ties. Too often the school stresses only the talents 
the child possesses, not realizing that there may be 
serious flaws and blanks in her development. All of 
us must have known the young, pretty child, who as 
a star actress was always the centre of attraction 
In school entertainments. Then, when the awkward 
age arrived, and her babyish prc Itincss was lost, 
she had no other talent or ability to piovide her 
with the same feeling of satisfaction. After being, 
for so long, the centie of a group or leader, she 
was required to be a spectator or follower. Being 
a child, she could not understand the reason for this. 
This has, in many cases, led to the development of 
a resentful, unhappy personality. The physical 
education programme may, if properly planned, 
provide constant varied experience in being both a 
leader and a follower, and thus, we hope, help to 
prepare the child for the changing fortunes of life. 

constantly hear requests for teachers or social 
s^tryice workers with initiative. Initiative may be 
fpiifWy d^ribed as ‘the ability to see a need or 
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a difficulty, coupled with the energy and the un- 
'selfishness to do something about It*, On the basis 
of initiative, children may be divided into three 
groups : — 

1. The children who always try to solve their* 
own problems or difficulties at once, without asking 
for adult assistance. If they drop their books 
they will try to pick them up; if their group runs 
on ahead to play, they will run after them as fast 
as possible, and will not cry. If something they 
want is out of their reach, they will try to bring 
a •bench or table under it, so that it is within touch. 
In this group are found our natural, potential leaders. 

2. The children who always need someone’s help 
both in recognizing and in overcoming problems and 
difficulties. If they are told that benches should be 
moved, waste-paper picked up, the blackboard 
cleaned, etc., they will do it very happily. But the 
need must be pointed out to them. This group should 
be encouraged to observe, and to be alert. 

3. The children who evade a responsibility, or 
leave it to someone else. We all know the child who 
accidentally spills a jar of water, or tips over a 
rubbish basket and instantly runs away; who spills 
ink, or breaks something, and will not admit it ; 
the child who runs off to play, or pretends to be 
very busy with her own work, the moment her group 
is asked to do anything which seems to her drudgery 
or distasteful. This group provides us with our 
ti%ublesome children, and unless new attitudes are 
developed they will be difficult, selfish adults. No 
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rule may be laid down for dealing with them, except 
that every effort must be made to be sure that 
(a) they are given their share of responsibility ; 
(h) they begin work and finish it ; (c) they under- 
stand they are required to do this, not as a 
punishment, but because all the work will be better 
and more quickly done if every one co-operates. 

But children diff'er as greatly in play as in work. 
Every teacher has known the child for whom the 
play hour is torture, who lingers in the classroom 
if possible, or on the outskirts of the group; fearful, 
awkward, unable to co-operate; terrified of laught-er 
and ridicule. This type of child needs our special 
attention. Every child will play if she has the 
Opportunity which meets her desire and her abilities 
at the moment, for every child naturally longs to 
play. The pupil who appears to be reluctant may 
be suffering from defective eyesight, or flat feet, or 
parental scolding regarding torn clothing, or hunger, 
or worms, or awkwardness and shyness which has 
been ridiculed by other pupils. 

We must remember that the ambition of the 
average parent may chiefly be fixed upon preparing 
the child to pass examinations, for the responsi- 
bilities of adult life, and for earning a living. But 
although we too must consider these needs, we should 
also concern ourselves with the happiness and success 
of the child now. If today and tomorrow and next 
week and next month, we arrange play activities in 
which the pupils may experience (a) co-operating 
with a group; (h) success in understanding and 

[81 
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obeying rules; (c) poise in defeat and in victory, we 
may hope that by living successfully now, thfe child 
will have a better chance of living successfully as an 
adult. 

To meet satisfactorily the problem of the shy and 
the awkward as well as of the quick and successful 
pupil, we should prepare for our physicaU training 
programme standards of achievement as definite as 
the standards set for classroom work. We must 
know what we should attempt to secure in physical, 
social, and health skills and habits, for each group. 
And wc must have at our disposal varied activities by 
which these may be secured Vv^ith satisfaction for our- 
selves, and pleasure and satisfaction for the child. 
We must realize that about fifteen per cent of the class 
will stand about and do nothing unless the play is 
supervised by an adult who encourages the shy and 
the awkv^ard. 

These aims have not, as a rule, been realized in 
the average school ‘drill periocF. We believe that 
much of the so-called ‘physical training’ in our girls’ 
schools has been incorrectly planned. Too much of 
it has been based upon imported ‘systems’. These 
may be adequate for the physique and the psychology 
of those for whom they were originally planned. It 
is our belief that for our schools in India they are 
always unsuitable, and often actually harmful. 

To meet the particular needs of our schoolgirls, this 
syllabus has been planned upon the conviction that : 

I. Too much has been demanded of our pupils 
in mental ‘cramming’, and not enough^ has been 

[9l 
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expected in physical, health, social and civic skills 
and habits. 

2. The children in our schools require, in their 
play hour, carefree recreation which they may enjoy 
then, and which they may use to brighten monotonous, 
unoccupied hours at home. 

3. The girls in town or city will not, as a rule, 
require extreme physical strength. They should 
develop physical alertness, agility, freedom from 
awkwardness, an erect and, if possible, graceful 
carriage. 

4. It is neither necessary nor desirable for oi>r 
girls to be subjected to formal, silent periods of ‘drill’. 
We are convinced that the pupils dislike it and gain 
from it little of value for everyday life; that any good 
they might secure from formal drill, they may much 
more happily find in a well-planned play programme, 
which will in addition give them much which they 
cannot secure except in play. 

5. Modern life increasingly demands of us : 

(i) The ability to make our way through crowds ; 
quickness in avoiding carts, jutkas, motor cars; 
balance in stepping on and off curbstones and up 
and down steps, in and out of trains, trams, etc. 

(ii) In addition to these physical skills, we should 
possess the social skills which enable us happily to 
move in crowds, and work in groups, with increasing 
satisfaction for the group and for ourselves. 

(iii) If we are not to be a menace to the health 
of the community we must be clean in our personal 
habits, thoughtful of others in disposing of rubbish, 
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obedient to the laws regarding the control of 
disease. 

In the ideal community, regulations for the good 
of the group are obeyed because their value is under- 
stood and appreciated. Members of a community 
are willing to work for the good of the whole only 
when they know the value of co-operation. It is our 
belief that in a properly planned games programtne, 
experiences in co-operation may so happily be 
provided that a foundation will be laid for useful, 
happy living now, which will lead on to increasingly 
happy and useful life as an adult. If we succeed in 
doing this, our pupils should be able more success- 
fully to withstand the strain of our present-day 
educational system ; to enjoy a richer childhood ; and 
finally, to be as adults happy and useful citizens. 

The Growjth of CMldren 

If we are to plan our programme to meet the 
physical needs of a child, we must have a general 
idea of the rate at which the average child grows. 

Accurate figures have not been secured for India, 
but Nors worthy and Whitley have made a valuable 
study of children in the United States. The actual 
heights and weights of children in India will differ 
from these. There is reason to believe that the rate of 
growth also differs. It is hoped that the figures given 
below will stimulate interest in a like study for 
India. 

In the United States the average adult man is 67 
inches tall and the average woman is 63 inches tall. 
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The average man grows 48 inches and the average 
woman 44 inches from birth to final height. 

Boys and girls make their most rapid gain in 
height in their first year, as at 14 months the 
average boy has gained 12 inches, and the average 
girl II inches. This is especially interesting as 
both boys and girls require the next 5 years — that 
is,* to the age of 6 years — to gain their next 
12 inches. The average boy then requires 7 years 
or until the age of 13, to gain his third 12 inches, 
and ' varies greatly, according to his food, health, 
activities, etc., in the time needed to gain his 
final 12 inches, reaching as a rule his full and 
final height some time between t8 and 23 years 
of age. 

Girls follow much the same time-table, except that 
the average girl gains her third 12 inches by the time 
she is io|, while the average boy does not gain his 
until he is 13. 

As a rough average calculation we may say that 
a child is half his or her complete height at 2J years 
of age, or a bit younger. Between 5 and 10 years 
of age, the average child grows about 2 inches a 
year, and should add 2 to 2J pounds for every inch 
gained. 

Usually there is a short resting time in growth at 
about the age of 6 years. For some time we can 
notice no change in the child's appearance. Then, 
almost overnight it seems, the child is taller. Then 
there is a period of very rapid growth, reaching its 
maximum in girls at 12 to 13 years of age, and 

[12] 
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in boys at about 15 years. Because of this rapid 
g-rowth the child of 6 years requires twice as much 
oxygen for her weight as does the adult, and the 
child of 6 or 9 years of age has a heart that is 
small in proportion to her arteries. Netball is 

THEREFORE EXTREMELY UNWISE FOR GIRLS OF THIS AGE. 
If children of this group are playing by themselves 
It will be noted that they tire very quickly, rest, afid 
then play again. For this age, therefore, it is most 
important that games should be used in which 
activity alternates with rest. Games such as Pom 
Pom Pullaway, Last Couple Out, etc., are the type we 
should use. 

Until the age of 12 or 13 in girls, and about 15 
in boys, the increase in height is largely due to 
increase in length of legs. After this, the trunk grows 
very quickly, the heart increases in size, and the child 
possesses the endurance for team games such as 
netball. 

We should watch the quickly growing child with 
care. Rapid increase in height should quickly be 
followed by increase in weight. As a rule the child 
who is growing quickly tires easily but as easily 
recovers her energy. If she does not quickly recover 
her energy after playing, but seems listless and weak, 
she should be examined for worms, tuberculosis, 
etc. 

Sleep. Sleeping is one of the child’s most im- 
portant activities. Insufficient sleep not only retards 
mental and physical growth but quickly makes a 
child irritable and difficult to control. The authorities 
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agree that the miifinium amount of sleep required 
by a child is: 

1 — 2 years 13 hours 

2 — 4 „ 12 ,, 

4 — 6 ,, II M 

6 — 10 .* 10 

with a rest period in the morning as well as in the 

t 

afternoon. 

The development, interests and abilities of children 
fall naturally into age-groups. The limits of these 
groups vary according to climate, occupation, health, 
etc. In this syllabus the pupils are divided into the 
following age-groups : 

5— 7 years 
7— 9 n 
9— II M 

II— 13 

above 13 ,, 

The groups above 13 years have been crowded into 
one because so many girls leave school at this age. 
The number is apt, therefore, to be small. Because of 
this early termination of school life we must attempt 
to give our girls experiences as wide and varied as 
are consistent with their strength to enjoy and ability 
to assimilate. 

There will, doubtless, be widely varying opinions 
as to the interests and the possibilities outlined for 
the varying groups. They are not offered as a final 
word, but as a basis for criticism, suggestion and 
discussion. 

f*4] 
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I'he ^instruction period' in physical education 
and the 'play hour' 

In the classroom, the pupil is helped to acquire the 
fundamental intellectual skills; to read, write and 
count; to understand geographical, historical and 
scientific facts which will be useful outside the 
classroom. 

In the arithmetic class, for example, pupils actually 
add, subtract, multiply and divide, again and again 
until they can do so quickly and well. The physical 
education instruction period has the same purpose, 
and the pupils skip, hop, run, jump, skip rope, play 
with balls, etc., until they can do all these things 
well and quickly. They also learn games and their 
rules and play them again and again until they 
understand and enjoy them. This is therefore in- 
struction in physical education. The period is not 
spent in listening to a lecture, but in learning how to 
play games by actually playing them. 

The ‘play period' should occur at the end of the day, 
just before school closes. It should be an hour of 
play and fun, providing relief from classroom strain 
and fatigue and giving every child a chance for 
vigorous activity which will help her to build a strong 
and sturdy body, and to get on happily with other 
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people. It is impossible to lay down fixed rules as 
to when play should be provided. But every school- 
child should have at least one instruction period in 
physical education each week, and a play period 
every day. Every school can, if it wishes, arrange 
the instruction period. The play period is often diffi- 
cult because of limited space. But the following 
gf6neral outline indicates the vital needs which should, 
somehow, be met. 

1. Every child should frequently experience the 
activities that have brought satisfaction through the 
ages, and which also help the child to develop a 
■strong and sturdy body : skipping, hopping, jumping, 
climbing, chasing, catching and throwing. 

2 . Every child should know a certain number of 
indoor and outdoor games which she herself likes, so 
that there will never be a time when she cannot think 
of anything to do. 

3. Every child should be helped to form the 
habit of being active. She should realize that ipeople 
thrive best if they daily spend some time in the sun ; 
and that at least one hour of play or work in the 
•sun every day is necessary if she is to grow strong 
and well. 

4. The child’s play time should provide experi- 
ences which are thoroughly enjoyable at the tiiije, 
which she may enjoy at home and which lead to 
activities which she may- enjoy in adult life. v ^ 

5. Satisfaction in play occurs and increases 
only if the child actually achieves something. The 
child ^s play must be planned so that she enjoys a 
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<|onstant and increasing sense of improvement and 
success. 

6. We may consider our children’s play success- 
ful only if a light-hearted, happy attitude is created 
then and carries over, at least in part, to all her life, 
so that she may constantly find enjoyment in the 
little events and pleasures of every day. 

7. Every child should know how to enjoy cerfain 
forms of recreation which require little space and not 
very much time. 

8. The most important play is that which 

occupies all of the child’s attention, so that she 

forgets herself, and puts forth all her courage and 
all her will-power m trying to do her best. 

All of these eight vital needs should always be in 
fnind in planning our play programmes, and in 
deciding which games we shall use. But there are 
other forms of recreation which are also of great 
importance. 

1. It is of the greatest importance that every 

day, every child has the chance to enjoy some kind of 
rhythmic expression, in music, Kummi and Kollatum, 
rope skipping, etc. Every child should have the 

chance to enjoy rhythms which will increase 

her understanding and enjoyment of her national 
heritage. 

2 . Every child should be helped to form the 
habit of enjoying reading for pleasure. ^ 

3. Every child should be helped to discover which 
activities give her the most personal pleasure and 
satisfaction. She should then develop these fully. 
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Several of them she should be able to carry on into 
adult life. 

4. Every child should be helped to find one or 
more hobbies which she may enjoy in her free time. 

5. Every child should be helped to learn how 
to make something of beauty in line, form, colour, 
and sound ; or to make graceful use of her own body. 
If ‘ she cannot herself sing, play an instrument, draw 
or model she should be able to appreciate what 
others do. 

6. About one year in every ten of a person’s life 
is ^pent in eating. .It is of the most vital importance 
that this tenth shall be so used that eating will not 
be a hurried, greedy, unsocial affair, but will be a 
pleasant, aesthetic experience. The school arrange- 
ments for eating tiffin should encourage children to 
be clean, polite and tidy. 

7. Every child should learn to know^ the deep 
and increasing joy of gardening. She should know 
the names and the habits of the plants and the trees 
that grow in her neighbourhood. She should have 
the chance to grow something from seed to flower, 
if it be only a tiny plant in a small pot. 

8. Every child should know the joy of having 
a i>et, even though it be a school pet, shared with 
many others. She should learn kindness to animals,, 
birds and insects through caring for and loving them. 

9. And finally, every child should learn team 
play in school and realize the pleasure to be found 
in group activity and the joy of comradeship in 
doing things with others. 

[18] 
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In developing all of these attitudes and abilities^ 
every teacher should help. But the child will 
progress faster and further if, within the time-table, 
an ‘instruction period* is arranged for each class, 
and the activities follow the plan in this syllabus. 
The teacher should with a little experience, be able 
to observe the needs and interests of each child and 
to help her as required, while making sure that s»he 
develops the physical skills of her age-group and 
understands the rules of the games they play. 

The play period should come at the end of the 
day. If the instruction period has been carefully 
ta*ken, every one will know how to play games, and 
understand the rules. Supervision should therefore 
be simple. 

At Lady Willingdon High School, Madras, each 
class has one physical education instruction period 
a week. For the evening play period the entire 
school is divided into four houses with approximately 
the same number of children from each age-group 
in each house. The bell rings at 3-45 p.m. The 
pupils hurry to their appointed house stations. Each 
house sits down in the form of a square for roll call, 
taken by its captain. They then disperse for games 
according to their time-table. At 4-30 p.m. roll call 
is again taken, and the school day is ended. ^ 


^ Statements regarding play-needs have been adapted from 
The Nineteen Principles by Howard Braucher, Secretary, National 
Recreation Association, U.S.A. 



TIME-TABLE FOR PLAY PERiOdS AT LaDY WILLMGDON HIGH ^HOOL, MADRAS 
House Outdoor Activities, from 3-45 p.m. to 4-30 p.m., daily 
(There are two small compounds : the school compound and the Ice House compound) 
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CHAPTER III 


The child aged about 5 — 7 years 
I. Characteristics 
Physical development 

As a rule, children of this age have almost completed 
their second gain of 12" in height, and are growing 
In strength, rather than in height. This is especially 
true of their legs, which now increase in strength, 
rather than in length. The teacher will often note 
that five-year-old children who appear tall when .seated 
are actually fairly short when they stand up. At this 
age, boys grow faster than girls. 

This increase in strength requires much sleep if 
the child’s health is to be safeguarded. She should 
have at least eleven hours sleep at night, and a nap at 
midday, just after the noon meal. 

Physical skills 

She enjoys trying to do things with her hands ; but 
she is not yet very accurate and makes many 
mistakes in paper cutting, drawing, etc. 

Because of her increasing strength she likes to 
feel she does big things. She tries to jump far or 
high; to throw a ball far; to run fast. She has very 
little concern for accuracy. Doing things in really 
good form does not intere.^^t her. She finds joy 
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simply in doing things, and in feeling that she is 
very strong. She will be more clever in doing things 
with her hands than with her feet. Thus, though for 
some time to come she may frequently fall down, and 
find going up and down stairs a problem (and if the 
stairs are steep, a frightening problem), she should 
steadily improve in handling balls and bean bags. 
But she will not be able to throw far, or very accurate- 
ly. She will enjoy catching a ball. But when she 
throws, she will fling her arms about, and enjoy the 
feeling of strength which throwing gives her, with 
Iktle or no interest in where the ball goes. 

She must be carefully guided to finish what she 
begins. She is so absorbed in her own self and what 
she can do, that winning a race, or making the best 
jump does not interest her. For example, in an 
observation race she may, when she has enjoyed the 
feeling of her own speed and strength, forget to 
finish the race and wander off happily to do some- 
thing else. But she will just as happily finish the 
race if reminded at once. We must constantly re- 
mind ourselves that the five-year-old does not wish 
to be disobedient. But she is so curious, her 
attention is so easily distracted, and she is so 
interested in her own efforts that she will almost 
surely be disobedient unless carefully guided and 
constantly reminded to finish what she has begun. 

Characier development 

The kindergarten child’s chief characteristics are her 
desire for approval ; and her desire to be the centre 
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of attention. She longs to be liked, and to have all 
that she does admired. If she finds that crying, 
fretting and pouting will gain for her what she 
wants, she will quickly become a ‘cry-baby*. But if 
she finds that politeness and good nature win approval^ 
she will as quickly adopt those characteristics. 

She is still an individualist. She will object vio- 
lently if any one interferes with her work or play, 
but she will without any hesitation interrupt another’s 
game. For this reason we should use many games 
in which every one plays all the time, or one ‘one 
circle* games such as Teacher Ball (see p. i6i) in whidh 
the pupils learn to enjoy the fun of watching another 
child do what they have just done, or will soon do. 

Intellectual development 

Her attention span is very brief, especially if she 
is undernourished. She cannot usually •remember 
more than one rule, or instruction at a time. In 
observation races and games, therefore, the class 
should at first be asked to touch or to turn around 
one object only. 

Her imagination is developing very quickly. There- 
fore, she enjoys story plays, and will act them with 
great pleasure. Her increasing powers of imagination 
give her an especial joy in anticipation, and she 
finds much happiness in knowing what to expect. 
For this reason kindergarten children may have phases, 
lasting for weeks, when they prefer three or four 
familiar stories to be told again and again. They 
know every detail of the stories and resent the 
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slightest change in them, or in the teacher’s manner 
of retelling them. Often this is because they have 
just come from a difficult class lesson, and are 
tired. Apparently, without realizing it, they find 
mental and emotional rest in hearing something 
familiar, in the midst of much which they do not 
understand. 

This delight in the familiar may be tested on a 
restless class, by saying, ‘Now, I shall tell you a 

story. Once upon a time there was a little girl 

and as the class recognizes the familiar words of a 
beloved story, the tension relaxes and they listen 
happily. They are especially delighted if, at exciting 
points in the story, the teacher pauses and asks, ‘And 
what do you suppose happened then?’ The joy 

of knowing what happened next is very dear to the 
five-year-old’s heart. 

There may also be phases in which the old, 

familiar games are played, and no interest shown in 

anything new. This is not surprising. The five- 
year-old' must experience daily so much .that is new 
and puzzling (and therefore exhausting), that it 
is a real rest to her mind and to her emotions 

to listen to a familiar story, or to play a well-known 
game. 

This age-group does not, as a rule, enjoy surprises. 
They are much happier if they can anticipate for days 
ahead a new toy or hair ribbon, an excursion, a 
festival, etc. 

They readily become confused and therefore, 
requests and rules should be few. They^ must be 
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reasonable and they must be obeyed. Not only does 
this appeal to the child’s common sense, but few and 
simple rules make it easier for her ‘to be good’. 
This is important, for we should not chiefly concern 
ourselves with how to prevent children from being 
naughty. We should do all in our power to 
make it easier for them to be good than to be 
naughty, until the habits of good behaviour are well 
established. 

Emotional development 

The five-year-old has a keen joy in excitement. 8he 
appreciates anything which quickly comes to a climax. 
Therefore, she delights in ‘falling down’ games such 
as Ring Around a Rosy (see p. 296), also brief 
observation games ending in a climax, such as ‘Run 
around the tamarind tree, then come back and sit 
in a circle’, etc. • 

7'he kindergarten child enjoys singing. It gives 
her great emotional satisfaction. Often she does not 
sing in tune or in time, although she believes that 
•she does and so is happy. 

She enjoys calling attention to herself, and will 
frequently say, ‘See how fast 1 can run’, or ‘Now 
watch my throw’. Her joy in doing things is doubled 
if she is observed. The questioning age begins from 
about four years. ‘Why?’ and ‘What is that for?’ 
are constantly being asked. From 6 — 9 years, a child 
is usually increasing in curiosity ; consequently there 
IS a proportionate increase in the number of questions 
asked. But she adds to the five-year-old ‘Why’? ‘O, 
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see what I have !', and ‘O, see what I can do V 
Thus the 7 — 9-year-old adds to curiosity (a) pride in 
possession and (b) pride in doing things. For both 
of these she longs most ardently for approval and 
praise. 

The five-year-age is pre-eminently the emotional 
stage. She finds pleasure in imitation and imagina- 
tion ; she is quickly moved to tears and quickly to 
laughter. Make-believe games give her the greatest 
satisfaction. 

We must never make the cruel mistake of laughing 
at a child’s make-believe. A few coconut shells and 
some pebbles may be, in swift succession, a raja’s 
palace, an aeroplane, and a herd of buffalo, all equally 
real and important to her. In fact, the average five- 
year-old child is much happier with these simple play- 
things than with expensive mechanical toys which 
must be woUnd up, as these offer little scope for her 
imagination. Playthings which her quick imagination 
may change at will give her more joy than elaborate 
toys, or dolls too beautiful and costly to be freely 
handled and cuddled. 

This power of imagination sometimes makes 
playing games very tiring to the kindergarten child. 
She imagines so much, and feels everything so keenly, 
she very quickly becomes weary. It is usually wise 
to introduce in a play period only one new play 
activity and then use two familiar ones; but sometimes 
even this is far too exhausting. The safest rule is 
to continue any game until several in the group 
become restless, or seem to be tired, 
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The first month in the kindergarten is vitally im- 
portant, as during it the paths along which we wish 
the pupils to develop should be established. These 
paths may be classified as follows : — 

Civic skills 

^ (i) Cleanliness : (a) Personal. Clean hands, 

clean feet, clean hair, clean clothing, (h) Public. 
Proper use of latrines, and of the drinking water tap, 
or water jar or kooja. Putting waste paper and 
tiffin rubbish in rubbish bins. If the first handful 
of food is put out for the birds, it must be thrown 
where it will not inconvenience others. 

(ii) Respect for property. Use and care of class- 
room and play equipment; care of pupil’s own books 
and pencils, if any; care of clothing. 

Character skills ^ 

(i) Habits of attention and honesty. Attention to 
explanation of play activity. Obedience to rules of 
the games, remembering (a) to wait for the 
whistle or teacher’s command, and (b) to stand 
behind the line, until the rules permit the game 
to begin. 

(ii) Co-operation. Enjoyment in playing and 
working with others. Sharing balls, bean bags, etc. 
Taking turns in being It. 

None of these skills may become habitual in one 
month, or in several months. But our play activities 
are planned to assist the teacher in developing 
them as the child’s natural behaviour. 
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The pupils will not at first be interested in any of 
these aims. Their only desire will be to play ; to be 
It as often as possible; to have at least one ball 
or toy all of the time; and constantly to secure 
the teacher’s approval and attention. 

In developing these desired physical, character and 
civic skills, the teacher’s first step will be to make 
it known that these good habits will secure har 
approval. The pupils will then, at first, follow these 
patterns in order to gain her praise. Eventually, we 
hope, the good habits will become fixed as gradu- 
ally the children discover for themselves that it is 
easier to work in a tidy classroom ; more fun to play 
in a place free from plantain leaves, tiffin rubbish 
and waste paper; that drinking water tastes better 
if the tap or water pot and its surroundings are clean ; 
that games are more enjoyable if every one takes 
turns ; and playing in a group is much more fun than 
playing by oneself. 

And finally we must encourage the child by making 
success . easy for her. To do this, we must arrange 
our activities so that each day every child knows the 
joy, at some moment in the play hour, of successfully 
running, throwing and catching, or rolling a ball, 
jumping, etc. To give a child, every school 
day, the confidence, if only momentarily, of being a 
success in something, is to give her the courage to 
keep trying to do the things that are hard for 
her. If this courage becomes a habit, and she can 
finally attempt, wjth some confidence, the duties 
and opportunities facing her, we have then increased 
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that child’s chances for happy and successful 
living. 


II. Abilities 

The kindergarten child in her first year at school 
should ; 

1. (a) Begin to develop the habit of attention. 

• (h) Begin to enjoy, at least part of the time, 

sharing play equipment with others. 

(c) Begin to try to jump up again, after falling 
down, without weeping. If really hurt, to restrain her 
tears as much as .possible, and to control screams 
and sobs, while the teacher attends to the bruise 
or cut. 

2. (a) Begin to know left from right. 

{h) Have developed some skills in running,, 
balance (i.e., hopping, skipping, jumping), catch- 
ing and throwing. 

(c) Be able, at least part of the time, to run 
in a group without pushing or shoving. 

(d) Enjoy imitating familiar animals and 
machines. 

(e) Be able, at the end of the month, to run to 
or around a given object. She should do this, even 
though she is the slowest runner. 

(/) Enjoy singing with others, and always 
attempt to sing in tune, and correctly. 

(g) Enjoy, most of the time, doing things in a 

group. 

3. (a) Assist in bringing out and putting away 
the play equipment. 
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(b) Begin to feel a responsibility for keeping 
her classroom and her play area free from waste- 
paper, tiffin rubbish, etc. 

(c) Take pride in using the latrine properly. 

(d) Begin to take turns at the drinking water 

tap. 


III. Developments 

By the end of the year the child should 
have developed the following skills : 

Character skills 

She should be able, in playing, to be (a) a leader,. 
{h) a follower, or (c) to play alone. 

Each week, every child should have had the 
opportunity to work as leader of the group, as 
follower in a group, and independently of the group. 
For example : as It in Pom Pom Pullaway, she 
is a leader ; in following the teacher or a pupil in 
Follow the Leader, she is a follower; in an observation 
game every child follows directions as in individual^ 
and is independent of the group. 

Some rules in life are necessary. Life is therefore 
much easier if the children learn to respect authority, 
to obey rules, and to respond quickly. The play 
programme should help them to develop these 
attitudes. 

Civic knowledge and skills 
The child should ; 

I. Have some understanding o^ why we have 
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policemen ; their special value in directing traffic and 
thus helping children to cross the street in safety; 
their devotion to duty in spite of heat, the sun and 
rain ; their kindness and courtesy even when they 
are tired or ill. She should have some appreciation 
o/ the necessity for policemen (instead of the fear 
which many children have developed because parents 
^nd servants have threatened ‘to send them to the 
police’ if they are naughty). 

2. Know her own name and house address and 
what to do if lost. (This is especially valuable 
because of the enormous crowds at the festival^ to 
which so many children are taken.) 

3. Know where a good citizen (a) walks and 
(b) plays games in the street. 

4. Know how to get on and off trams and buses 

in safety (facing forward, not climbing off backward), 
etc. • 

5. Know what municipal rubbish carts and 
rubbish bins are for, and how to use them. 

6. Begin to respect her country and flag, though 
too young to understand their meaning. 

7. Try to be careful of her own books, umbrella, 
clothes, etc. 

8. Try not to be wasteful of school property, 
furniture, books, crayons, paper, etc. 

9. Care for school trees and plants. Know the 
cruelty of breaking them carelessly. Have some 
knowledge of how to care for and water flowering 
plants. 
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Social skills 

1. She should develop courtesy to postmen, peons, 
gardeners, rickshaw-men, and sweepers, and have 
regard for their feelings, as nmch as for her own. 

2. Have some knowledge of the type of fun a 
good citizen enjoys. Know that it is wrong to tease 
cats, dogs, or birds, and to mutilate insects. Knqw’ 
that it is wrong to exclude an unpopular child from 
a game. 

3. Develop the habit of responding promptly to 
the bell for play, and of arriving quickly at the proper 
play area. 

4. Pay attention to her own parents and friends 
as well as to others on Parents’ Day, etc., even 
though feeling shy. Show politeness in taking chance 
guests or visitors to the teacher or to some older 
person. 

Health habits 

1. Eating, She should keep her mouth closed 
while chewing ; not talk with food in her mouth ; 
not throw unwanted bits of food upon the floor 
or ground, but only in the rubbish bins. 

2. Washing. She should appreciate clean 
hands and know how to wash them. She should 
enjoy wearing clean clothes. 

3. Resting. She should know how to rest, and 
realize that the good citizen does not disturb others 
while they are resting. She should know how to 
take out and put away sleeping mats if they are used. 

4. Latrines. She should knov^ how to use the 
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latrines. Pupils should take pride in leaving a latrine 
as clean as they wish to find it. This is the age 
at which this important habit may best be formed. 

5. First Aid, She should have some understand- 
ing of First Aid, and know that a bruise or cut should 
be washed at once, and the teacher or parent willingly 
allowed to deal with it. She should be told that 

m 

iodine does hurt, but that good citizens are brave 
when it must be applied. Even a small child should 
be told the truth about pain, and encouraged to- 
endure it, with an attempt at self-control. 

There should be some understanding of c^ur 
dependence upon doctors and nurses. The teacher 
should spare no effort to overcome the all too preval- 
ent fear of doctors, nurses, and hospitals, and 
to develop in its place the realization that they are 
our friends, and our help in times of illness. 

6. Ruhhish. If our streets are to bocome clean 
and free from rubbish and garbage, the child must,, 
by the time she has finished her first year of school, 
have developed the habit of always putting all rubbish 
and garbage in waste paper baskets or rubbish bins. 

7. Miscellaneous, She should know that it is 
wrong to spit on the floor, pathway, games court, or 
anywhere but in gutters, or places where people do 
not walk. 

Physical skills 

The child should be able to play with a reason- 
able degree of ability, the games as given in the 
syllabus. 
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These games have been very carefully chosei|. 
Other games should not be substituted for them unless 
they are of the same type and use the same equip- 
ment. If we visit the usual school, we will note 
that the pupils have a fair development of the legs, 
but inferior development of the trunk. Unless we 
secure adequate trunk development we cannot hope 
for sturdy, vigorous children. The suggested games 
require wide movements of the arms ; and quick, 
vigorous reaching, twisting and throwing movements. 
They are played with large balls. These are easier 
for small children to handle. To catch and to throw 
them requires more effort, and therefore provides more 
useful activity. 

It will be noted that the games given in the sylla- 
bus also provide experience in : 

1. Playing in a circle : co-operation. 

2. Walking and skipping in a circle while 
singing: rhythm. 

3. Running, hopping, skipping around a circle: 
balance. 

4. Running in a straight line for some distance : 
endurance. 

5. Dodging to and fro to avoid being caught: 
body balance, mental judgement. 

6. Catching and throwing: vitally important 
trunk activity ; experience in handling things ; judge- 
ment; body balance. 

7. Observation games : alertness. 

The child should be able to handle things; pencils, 
balls, books, paper, bean bags, an< toys, with a fair 
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amount of ease and grace. Learning to handle 
things is one of the child’s biggest problems. 

Some of the suggested games provide experience 
in only one or two of these skills ; but many 
of the games require the use of all of them, in an 
attempt to meet the interests and the needs of the 
child. The syllabus should therefore if possible be 
followed. 

In teaching a kindergarten class remember : Small 
children do not wish to be hurried. They usually 
enjoy a new game, or a new experience more if they 
are allowed a little time to absorb it quietly. The 
teacher will find it worth while, after a new game 
has been played for the first time, and the children 
are tired, to ask them to join hands and then sit in 
a circle. She may sit with them and discuss the 
game ; or arrange material for the next game ; or 
stroll a short distance away from them, sq they may 
feel that they are alone. The class need not be silent, 
but may laugh and talk as they please, while they 
rest. The next activity should be begun only when 
they appear to be restless. 

If this plan is followed it will be found, as a rule, 
that the new game is remembered with greater ease, 
and greater pleasure. 

Again the teacher is reminded that she should not 
attempt to use a greater number of games than in the 
syllabus. The average little child enjoys best a few 
games played very often. Frequently children develop 
a craze for one or two games, and will not, unless 
they are forced t&y play anything else. These crazes 
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should be allowed to run their course, while at the 
same time an attempt should be made to introduce 
other games. In Madras this year one group of 
small children played Ring Around a Rosy, every free 
moment for several months. During instruction 
period, they would happily play any suggested game, 
but if they were left to themselves for one moment, 
they began to play their favourite without any hesi- 
tation. When school closed for the holidays their 
enjoyment of the game was still as keen as ever. 
The Farmer in the Dell often becomes a craze with 
oider girls. The interest varies with different groups, 
but it should always be allowed to work itself out, 
and the particular game which is the favourite played 
once every games hour. There should however be 
a definite attempt to lead on to another game of the 
same type, hut a trifle more difficult. 

We should, then, at the end of the first kindergarten 
year, have laid the foundations upon which the child 
may build her life. 


IV. Activities 

The activities of the physical education programme 
have been based upon the following outline. 

For kindergarten classes. They do not require 
a large play area, and practically every school can 
find a satisfactory space for this group. 

For all classes above the kindergarten the activities 
for the instruction period have been arranged for two 
types of schools. 

I. The school with only a courtyard or veranda 
as play space. 
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2. The school with an adequate playground. 

For both groups the year has been divided into 
fortnights. Experience has shown that children’s 
interests follow that time span. But this syllabus 
does not provide* a time table which must be rigidly 
kept regardless of the pupils’ interests and needs. 
Each teacher should adjust Her programme to fit her 
special situation, in order that all of the pupils may 
detelop all of the fundamental physical skills and 
learn how to play all of the games. 

A. For the kindergarten child the instruction 
period should include : 

1. An observation race or Follow the Leader. 

2. A catching arid throwing activity or an acti- 
vity in handling things. 

3. A balance activity. 

4. A rhythm or story play. 

5. A singing game. 

B. For all other classes the instruction period 
should include: 

A. IN THE SCHOOL WITHOUT ADEQUATE PIfAY SPACE 

1. Observation race or game. 

2. Formal trunk building activities. 

3. Catching and throwing ') 

or handling things. > Relay or game. 

4. Balance or rhythm. ) 

B. IN THE SCHOOL WITH A COMPOUND 

1. Observation race or Follow the Leader. 

2. Catching and throwing 1 

or handling things. > Relay or game. 

3. Balance. J 

4. Major games. 

If possible take the class outdoors, and, at least part 
of the time, in the sunshine. The first fortnight of 
school, the class should learn in the instruction period 
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to play all of the following, and thus be able to enjo}^ 
them in the pky period: 

1. Observation Race: touching one thing (pro- 
bably a wall). 

2. Roll the Ball. 

3. Walk the Line. 

4. The Brave Little' Engine. (Story Play) 

5. Ring Around a Rosy. 

The second fortnight 

1. Observation Race : touching two things. 

2. Teacher Ball. 

3. Stand Behind Teacher. 

4. The Thirsty Monkeys. (Story Play) 

• 5. Sally Go Round the Sun. 

The third fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Roll to your Partner. 

3. Skip and Sit. 

4. The Dhobi. (Story Play). 

5. Ducks in the Water. 

These games will also be played during free play 
time, and all should know them thoroughly, at the 
end of 'the first month of school. 

The fourth fortnight 

1 . Observation Race : hand in hand with a 
partner, touching one object. 

2. Teacher Ball: variation. 

3. Drop the Handkerchief. 

4. The Frightened Rabbit. (Story Play) 

5. When Cats Get Up. 

The fifth fortnight 

1. Observation Race : bringing back one object. 

2. Form the Square. 
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3. Teacher Ball: competition. 

4. The Gardener. (Story Play) 

5. A-Hunting We Will Go. 

The sixth fortnight 

1. Observation Race: running with a partner, 
hands joined, and each bringing back one object. 

2. Strike the Gong. 

3. Run and Carry the Bean Bag Relay. 

4. The Stupid Monkeys and the Careless Garden- 
er. (Story Play) 

5. The Snail. 

The seventh fortnight 

1. Observation Race: touching a colour. 

2. Pom Pom Pullaway. 

3. Run and Carry the Ball Relay. 

4. The Grateful Elephant. (Story Play) 

5. Stamp Stamp Stamp. 

The eighth fortnight 

1. Observation Race : running and touching two 
colours. 

2. I Have a Garland. 

3. Run and Leave It Relay. 

4. Cutting the Grass. (Story Play) 

5. Rajan^s Sons, 

The ninth fortnight 

1. Observation Race: running and touching a 
colour and a material. 

2. Teacher Ball : competition. 

3. Leave the Circle. 

4. The Wise Mother Hen. (Story Play) 

5. Rajan and the Crow. 
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The tenth fortnight 

1. Run Till I Whistle. 

2. Roll to your Partner: competition. 

3. Red and White. 

4. Tlie Jutka. (Story Play) 

5. Fairies and Goblins. 

The eleventh fortnight (if it is rainy, use Rainy Day' 
Activities) m 

1. Observation Race: in couples, touching a 
colour and a material. 

2. Poison Pass. 

3. Good Morning. 

. 4. The Deceitful Jackal. (Story Play) 

5. When I was a Schoolgirl. 

The twelfth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Roll the Ball Relay. 

3. Full Squat. 

4. The Hawks and their Friends. (Story Play) 

5. Ragi, Wheat and Paddy Grow. 

The thirteenth fortnight 

1. Observation Race : running in trios and 
touching one object. 

2. Run and Carry the Bean Bag Relay: all using 
one goal. 

3. Good Morning. 

4. The Grateful Elephant. (Story Play) 

5. Looby Loo. 

The fourteenth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Teacher Ball : variation, in competition. 

3. Still Pond, No More Moving. 
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4. The Fowler and the Quails. (Story Play) 

5. Ragi, Wheat and Paddy Grow. 

The fifteenth fortnight (if the last of the school year, 
pupils may choose activities or play the following) 

1. Follow the Leader: with a pupil leading. 

2. Run and Carry the Ball Relay. 

3. Fire Engine. 

• 4. The Golden Goose. (Story Play) 

5. Here We go Round the Mango Tree. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The child aged about 7—9 years 
I. Characteristics 
Physical development 

At this age the legs are rapidly increasing in 
strength. The child can run and jump for a longer 
time before she grows weary. Because she enjoys 
this* new power, she may wish to play chasing and 
fleeing games almost entirely. Care must therefore 
be taken to use much catching and throwing activity 
In order to secure the vitally important trunk develop- 
ment. If the school can afford to install teeter 
ladders, climbing ropes, and hanging bars, this age 
will especially enjoy them, and trunk development will 
benefit greatly thereby. 

This is the age when children complain of being 
tired. The teacher will constantly hear the excuse, 
‘No, I am too tired \ If left to themselves it will 
be noted that the children spend much time just sit- 
ting about. If there is a compound with shady trees 
in which they may lie down on the grass they will 
often be seen doing so. During the tiffin hour they 
will go to sleep if a comfortable place is available. 
In a free play period or recess, they tend to 
play very violently for a few moments, then rest 
as though completely exhausted; but soon they will 
play again. This is a natural phase, as the child’s le^s 
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and arms are lengthening and feel stronger, but 
have increased out of proportion to the rest of her 
body and her heart has not yet kept pace in growth. 
Therefore the child tires quickly. 

The easy fatigue of this age must not prevent a 
very active play programme. Much play, and active 
play is required in order to secure adequate develop- 
tnent. But the disproportionate growth, typical of 
this age, must guide us in planning the play pro- 
gramme. In order to avoid excess fatigue an active 
game such as Pom Pom Pullaway or Soldiers and 
Brigands, should be followed by a quiet game such 
as Sitting Drop the Handkerchief, Do This Do That, 
etc. We must take care that competitions are not 
promoted which will encourage the players to exceed 
their strength merely for the sake of winning. 

Physical skills 

The kindergarten child plays just for the fun of 
playing, without any particular feeling about winning 
or losing. But the 7-g-year-old begins to enjoy 
winning a race, or excelling in a game. This new 
delight in victory tends to develop a desire for speed 
rather than for accuracy. We should, therefore, be 
very patient in developing ‘good form\ For if we 
concentrate first upon accuracy, and then upon speed, 
the child will, eventually, play much better. (This 
is difficult for a teacher who knows very little of 
games, and herself catches and throws awkwardly. 
But if she will actually play the games with her 
pupils she will find that she too improves.) 
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Character development 

The child of this age still longs to be the centre 
of attraction. But she should be able to take turns 
at being It, or in playing on the swings,’ teeter 
ladders,, etc. She should not snatch skipping ropes 
and balls and keep them for herself and her special 
friends. She should be able to appreciate and to 
criticize her own work, as well as that of others f 
without temper or hard feelings. 

The desire and the ability to co-operate must be 
carefully watched with the members of a group. 
They may become easily discouraged with themselves 
and with others. If they believe they are doing 
anything well, be it lessons, handwork, music, or 
games, they will continue with great pride and joy. 
But if a sum does not easily work out, or a thread 
in their sewing becomes tangled, or they are losing 
a game, the% are likely to give up and say, fretfully, 
‘O, I am too tired’ ; or worse still if they are work- 
ing with another, to blame her in a little fit of temper. 
This is, probably, an indication of real fatigue. The 
child should not be scolded but allowed to rest. But 
if stopping work or play before it is finished 
tends to become a habit, the child is probably being 
pushed too fast. She should then be required to 
do less, blit to do it thoroughly. It is far more 
important for her to do a little, and do it well and 
completely ^ than to form the habit of attempting 
much, and completing little. This is especially 
important in play or work that requires co-operation 
with someone else. 
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She should have some idea of the meaning* of 
unselfishness, and be able not only to share a favourite 
plaything but, if requested by an adult, to give up her 
place to another in a jutka or bus without temper or 
tears. 

She should understand why it is rude to snatch 
another's toys or deliberately to interfere with a 
^ame. But she should have the courage to defend 
her own rights in a game she is playing, and also 
her own possessions. She should be able to do this 
firtnly and sensibly, and without bad temper or 
screaming. 

Intellectual development 

The ‘attention span^ of this group is increasing. 
The child should be able to follow a new story play, 
and then retell it in her own words. She should be able 
to remember and follow directions for playing games. 

The child of this age is, above all, reasonable. 
She deeply resents scoldings, the reason for which she 
does not understand, or being forbidden anything by 
teacher or parent without a reason. If reasons are 
given for forbidden actions, or for discipline, the 
7-9-year-old will be delighted that she is treated as 
an intelligent person, and she will respond satis* 
f actor ily. But she will resent, with the stubbornness 
that only a 7-9-year-old can display, being treated 
like a 5-year-old or, as she feels, ‘like a baby'. 

The teacher of this age-group must have great 
patience. In addition to the characteristic of reason- 
ableness, there is also that of slowness. The 5-year-old 
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is ever on the move, but while the 7-9-year-old has 
seasons of feverish activity, they usually alternate 
with times of extreme slowness. She will slowly 
arrange and rearrange her pencil box and her books.. 
She will require a very long time to choose and to 
take a book from an almirah; she will waste, as it 
seems to us, much time in getting a drink of water, 
and so on. If one is near a class of this age, the 
teacher’s comment most frequently heard is ‘Hurry 
up, class’. There is, apparently, no remedy for this 
slowness. It is a phase through which children pass* 

Emotional development 

Violent friendships may suddenly begin at this age, 
and as suddenly end. Friendships among several 
girls are, usually, coupled with equally violent dis- 
likes of other girls. These may, unless carefully 
handled, be a serious handicap to group games. If 
boys and girls play together, they should be carefully 
guided, and playing together on equal terms taken 
for granted. Any silly teasing of a little girl about 
a boy, or vice versa, should at once be stopped. As 
a rule this can best be done if the teacher lets it be 
known that she considers such teasing tiresome and 
stupid, while playing together for the sake of the 
game delights her. 


II. Abilities 


At the end of the first term this group should: 

I. Be able to do everything she did the previous 
school year, and do it better. 
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2. Practise throwing a net ball, with correct 
overarm throw and fairly accurate direction. 

3. Begin to skip rope with some idea of grace 
and lightness. If she has elder sisters who skip rope 
she may be surprisingly good at this, even at 7 years 
of age. 

4. Be able to stand in a swing alone, and ‘work 
ifp’ to a fair height, without fear. 

5. Be developing a fair sense of rhythm, and 
know when she has made a mistake in time or in 
step. Be able to keep step to a drum or cymbal. 

6. Be able to imitate unfamiliar birds, anirnals, 
or machines under teacher’s direction. 

7. In story plays, dramas, or Kummi and 
Kollatum be able to express simple emotions with real 
Imagination. 

8. Develop a definite sense of left and right hand 

and foot. ^ 

9. Be able to hop with a fair degree of 
lightness. 

10. Roll a hoop the width of a netball court 
(50^) with a fair sense of direction. 

11. Play the games given in the syllabus, with 
reasonable skill. 

Group activities 

She should be able to : 

1. Play couple relays without dropping hands. 

2. Play partner games, be defeated, and refrain 
from putting all the blame upon her partner. 

3. Bring out and put away equipment in 
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co-operation with other pupils, without argument or 
quarrelling. 

Social skills 

She should be able to: 

1. Realize the necessity for taking turns at the 
drinking-water tap. Observe traffic rules in going 
up and down stairs, through doorways, getting^ in 
or out of a jutka and bus. Control most of the time 
the desire to push her way through ahead of 
others. 

2. Get up from an ordinary fall without crying 
or expecting sympathy. 

3. Play in full co-operation with someone with 
whom she has quarrelled, if by chance a game requires 
it, and do it as an expression of sportsmanship in 
order that the game may not be spoiled. 

Civic skills 

She should be able to : 

i; Deposit, of her own accord, all waste paper, 
food remnants and rubbish in rubbish boxes. 

2. Use the latrine properly; take young children 
to it, and help them to use it properly. 

3. Meet politely any visitors who come to the 
school, and direct them without shyness, if they ask 
her to do so. 

4. Cross the street with a fair sense of the 
possible danger. 

5. Run errands, remembering the instructions 

^iven. If a mistake is made, be able to admit it 
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and ask what to do next, without crying or 
grumbling. 


III. Developments 

By the end of the year the child should have 
improved upon all of the above, so that she should! 
have acquired the following skills : 

Character skills 

1. She should have a steadily increasing pride 
in doing her own work hy herself and in finishing 
what has been begun. 

2. She should have an increasing regard for 
the truth and be able to admit a' fault, even though 
it means punishment. 

3. She should be developing self-control in group 
discussions, and be able to refrain from constantly 
interrupting. Should be willing to try to take the 
chair in a committee meeting, and equally willing to 
permit another to do it. 

4. She should be steadily increasing in good 
manners, not because they are expected, but because 
saying ‘good morning’, ‘please’, ‘thank you’, etc.,, 
give pleasure. 

Social skills 

She should have developed : 

1. Increasing pleasure in playing as one of a* 
group. 

2. Increasing ability to share play equipment 
and apparatus. The average 5-year-old, if free play 
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without supervision is permitted, will snatch a hoop; 
lay it flat on the ground, stand inside it with an 
individual skipping rope held between her kn^fees, and 
hidden by her skirt, while she tosses and catches a 
bean bag or ball. The 7-9-year-old should have 
grown beyond this. 

3. Some sympathy and consideration for crippled 
and deformed children. Pupils of this age may 
unconsciously be extremely cruel to any child who is 
slightly different. With the teacher’s guidance, they 
easily develop a kind, helpful attitude. 

, 4. Consideration for older persons. The 5-year- 
old is happy in just being with a beloved teacher 
or grown-up friend or relative, and sitting beside or 
walking next to them. The 7-9-year-old feels great 
delight in doing things for grown-ups, if only the 
slightest appreciation is expressed. 

5. The. ability, in playing group games, to 
change groups or partners without grumbling, even 
though the new partner is the poorest player in the 
group. 

Physical skills 
I. Balance 

(i) Skip to a given point and return, in even 
rhythm and with a lightness that makes her happy, 
even if it seems very jerky. 

(ii) Hop in a fairly even rhythm. 

(iii) Skip rope from a standing start, both in 
a small rope which she turns herself, and in the big 
rope, turned by others. 
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(iv) Twist, turn and dodge abruptly without 
falling, i.e., play Pom Pom Pullaway, Soldiers 
and Brigands, Pinch-O, etc., with a fair degree of 
skill. 

2. Catching and throwing 

(i) Throw a bean bag, tennis ball, and net 
ball with a fair degree of precision, i.e., be able to 
play Teacher Ball, Pass Ball, Run Around the Circle, 
etc., with very few mistakes and fair speed. 

(^ii) Run in a straight line 30 yards and return, 
i.e., run in a 4' lane, without a foul. 

(iii) Play all the games in the syllabus wjth 
understanding of the rules, and a feeling of satis- 
faction in obeying them, even when tempted to 
cheat. 

Summary 

We should, then, by the time a child .reaches the 
age of 9 years, have helped her to develop : 

1. A sturdy body (within the limits of the con- 
stant handicap of malnutrition from which she may 
suffer). 

2. A fairly self-reliant character, still very eager 
for adult approval and requiring constant adult 
guidance in order to finish within a reasonable time 
what has been begun. The feeling of independence, 
the ability to think and to act for herself, should be 
greatly increased. 

3. A greatly improved ability in body balance, 
and skill in handling things. 

4. A greatly increased ability to co-operate in 
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work and play and a greatly increased willingness to 
give others a chance to share in what she enjoys 
doing, be it work or play. 

5. An increasing curiosity to learn. Also an 
increasing tendency to try to do new things. 

6. Average ability in all of the activities and 
games for her group outlined below. 

IV. Activities 

Even if the school does not have a play area, 
children of this age must not be given formal work. 
All of the activities given below may be used in a 
large or small play area. The pupil should learn to 
play the following during the instruction period, and 
thus be able to enjoy them during the play period, 
and outside school. Story plays, if popular, may be 
continued, until interest in them disappears. 

Note that all of the games may, if necessary, be 
played in a small space. 

The first fortnight 

1. Observation Race: touch two objects. 

2. Variety Pass. 

3. Circle Pass Relay. 

4. The Farmer in the Dell. 

5. The Golden Goose. 

The second fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Stone in the Hole. 

3. Luggage Van. 

4. Neighbour Neighbour. 

5. The Hawks and their Friends. 
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The third fortnight 

1. Observation Race : touch two materials and two 
objects. 

2. Still Pond, No More Moving. 

3. Red and White. 

4. Rope Skipping Relay: big rope. 

5. The Ass in a Lion’s Skin. 

The seventh fortnight 

1. Observation Race : in couples, touch three 
'colours. 

2. , Statues. 

3. Dodge Ball. 

4. Last Couple Out. 

5. The Brave Little Engine. 

The fifth fortnight 

1. Free Play with individual and big skipping 
ropes. 

2. Bengal Bay. 

3. Exchange Relay. ' 

4. The Flying Dutchman. 

5. The Deceitful Jackal. 

The sixth fortnight 

1. Observation Race: in trios, touch three 
materials. 

2. Dacoit. 

3. Hold Fast. 

4. Last Threes Out. 

5. The Thirsty Monkeys. 

The seventh fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. What Did You See? 

3. Rope Skipping Relay : big rope. 
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4. Tunnel Ball Relay. 

5. The King and the Fruit Girl. 

The eighth fortnight 

1. Observation Race: in twos, bring back two 
leaves. 

2. Simon Says. 

3. Bouncing Relay. 

4. Lie in a Circle Relay. 

5. The Frightened Rabbit. 

The ninth fortnight 

I. Follow the Leader. 

•2. Rope Skipping Relay: big rope. 

3. Roll Through the Tunnel Relay. 

4. Keep in the Square. 

5. The Elephant and the Whale. 

The tenth fortnight 

1. Observation Race: in twos, touch three colours 
and two objects. 

2. Ducks Fly. 

3. Over the Top Relay. 

4. Captain Jinks. 

5. The Stupid Monkeys and the Careless Gardener. 
The eleventh fortnight 

1. Free Play with individual and big skipping 
ropes. 

2. Here I Am. 

3. Zig-Zag Ball Relay. 

4. Spin the Tray. 

5. The Brave Little Engine. 

The twelfth fortnight 

1 . Advancing Statues. 

2. Queen Dodge Ball. 
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3. Bouncings Relay. 

4. Whirligig- Relay. 

5. Free Play with skipping ropes and balls. 

The thirteenih fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Rachel and Jacob. 

3 Circle Pass Relay. 

4. Going to Bombay. 

5. Free Play with skipping ropes and balls. 

The fourteenth fortnight 

1. Observation Race : in fours, touch a colour, 
a material, and an object. 

2. Stone Pass Relay. ' 

3. Catch the Thief. 

4. The Farmer in the Dell. 

5. The King and the Fruit Girl. 

The fifteenth fortnight 
Pupils’ choice. 
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CHAPTER V 


The child aged about 9 — ii years 
I. Characteristics 
Physical development 

Rigid rules for growth cannot be laid down, 
especially in India, where records are meagre. But 
we may say that many children tend to distinct periods 
or growth, at about 6, at about 9, at about 12, and 
at about 16 years of age. 

At about 9 years there may be evident an increased 
sturdiness of body. Boys will enjoy short spurts of 
violent activity. Released from the classroom they 
will drop their books and chase each other, or try to 
snatch each others' possessions. Girls, if social 
customs permit, will also do a lot of running and 
chasing. .This does not occur with the under-nourish- 
ed, but if children are well-nourished it is very 
evident. 

Pandi, marbles, jacks, etc., are often great favour- 
ites with this age, as they are activities requiring 
short but intense concentration, and then the player 
may rest while others have their turns. 

Physical skills 

When the 9-year-old child returns to school after 
the holidays, the teacher should notice a decided 
increase in sturdiness of body. If the child has 
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increased in strength she will greatly enjoy what may 
be called ‘display activities \ 

‘Watch me^ is often heard, as, if left alone, children 
of this age delight in competing against each other in 
Pandi, jumping, hopping, etc. At Lady Willingdon 
High School, Madras, this group especially enjoys 
skipping with single ropes or the big rope, and 
mdividual goal shooting. Relay races of all kinds are 
very popular. All of these are (a) display activities, 
in which the children feel they are the centre of atten- 
tion and (b) they permit a burst of activity, followed 
by rest. * 

The teacher should be able when school re-opens, to 
note a decided improvement in physical skills due to 
growth during the hot-weather holiday. Even though 
the child has lived in a crowded area with social 
restrictions which do not permit her to run or play 
actively, she should so have grown in sturdiness that 
she is able to run further and faster, jump further, 
hop and skip for a longer time, and throw with 
increased speed and more accurate aim. 

Character development 

This is the age of imitation. If a beloved relative 
or teacher usually favours one colour, a puzzled 
parent may have difficulty in persuading her child to 
wear any other colour. If a popular teacher wears 
much jewellery, her pupils will festoon themselves 
with every available bead necklace. A popular 
teacher may likewise exert a most wholesome influ- 
ence towards simple clothing, without ornaments. 
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Co-operative powers. Children of this age should 
enjoy a real sense of satisfaction in co-operative activi- 
ties, and should be able to work or play happily as 
a group, without supervision. But two tendencies 
may develop: 

1. Delight in secrets. Many children revel in 
whispering secrets with a special friend or friends, 
and tantalizing others with the feeling . of importance* 
this gives them. 

2. This is the age when tale-bearing may reach 
its height, if proper guidance has not been given by 
previous teachers. The ‘tattle tale’ is very often the 
child who cannot easily co-operate. She tries to hide 
this failure by carrying tales. If they are received 
in a manner that makes her feel important and 
valued, she then enjoys a false, cruel, and dangerous 
sense of importance. 

Intellectual development 

If the child has, until now, been wisely guided in 
co-operative work and social skills, and also in her 
classroom work, so that what she must learn has 
meaning to her in her own everyday life, work and 
play will be increasingly happy for her at this stage. 
She is too young to realize seriously the responsibilities 
facing her, but her intelligence should have matured 
enough to give her a lively and increasing curiosity and 
interest in everything she meets. She should have 
by now several special interests — perhaps music or 
sewing. Everything to the healthy child of this 
group will seem to be fun, and she will be a most 
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engaging little person, in love with the world, eager 
to help and to be appreciated. 

But if she has had or has now a cramped, unhappy, 
home life, or unsympathetic teachers, or if she is an 
unusual child, she may at about ii years of age 
lose almost all her tendency to hero worship and 
imitation. She will withdraw into herself, and 
become apparently indifferent to adults, their interests 
and their opinions. 

If this phase develops, the ii-year-old may seem ta 
us to be very perverse, queer and secretive. She will 
give the impression of caring very little for adults, 
or for their ambitions for her. Her manner will 
indicate that she submits to our routine because she 
must, while secretly living in a much superior world 
of her own. A teacher can face few more difficult 
problems than a child of about this age whose 
sympathy she cannot secure. The pupil- will listen to- 
iler politely, but with a blank stare which gives not 
the faintest indication of what she is really thinking. 
In most cases, it is safe to assume that this ‘difficult’ 
child really longs in an especially fervent way to be 
good and to be approved. But something in her home 
or school life has made her fearful and uncertain. She 
is, at this age, becoming so sensitive that she will 
experience acute unhappiness unless she can learn to 
express herself in actions, if not words, and ‘get 
on’ with people. If it is difficult for her now, there 
is a real danger that she may never learn to express 
herself and she will become an unhappy mal* 
adjusted adult. 
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Emotional development 

The personality of some children swiftly changes at 
about this time. The harum-scarum, excitable child 
may become very quiet and thoughtful ; take life 
most seriously ; ask many questions very earnestly. 
If she develops an interest in any one thing, that 
one interest is, for the moment, completely absorbing. 
It may be collecting chocolate papers ; doing em- 
broidery ; wearing only a particular colour ; reading 
a special book. To an adult these may seem trivial 
interests, but to the child they will be at that moment 
of the most vital importance. 

In games, this group may suddenly find a favourite 
(often it is The Farmer in the Dell) and for a week or 
longer they will not, happily, play anything else. 
Then for no apparent reason, their interest as 
suddenly dies, and the game they loved, they now 
despise. The teacher should be alert to cater for 
these sudden keen interests. But she must be equally 
quick to sense waning enthusiasm, and to guide the 
group into the type of activity it needs, rather than 
to allow it to drift from one thing to another, by 
-chance. 

Special interests. This group usually develops an 
intense curiosity about the personal affairs of their 
friends, their friends’ parents, and their teachers. 
They keenly enjoy speculating, for hours at a time, 
about their own future, and the probable future of the 
adults in their own circle. They like to feel that 
they know everything and are always right. As their 
emotions and their tempers are reaching the unstable 
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ag*^, the more emotional may weep, or pout, or fly 
into a rage if they are contradicted or proved to be 
wrong. 

Hysteria may begin at this age. The ii-year-old 
feels almost everything very strongly. She may 
secretly wish to do right, and by her own standards 
succeed but by ours fail, and then suffer agonies of 
yhame which she would not allow herself to admit. 
Sometimes she suffers from jealousy and selfishness^ 
and takes refuge in tears. If weeping secures 
sympathy, she may try it again and again and finally 
develop the habit of hysteria. If the slightest tendency 
to hysteria is shown it must be stamped out at once. 
The child must realize that it ' is an extremely silly 
habit and the height of selfishness. 

The average ii-year-old looks upon playing with 
dolls with contempt. But if a baby is brought to 
school it is interesting to watch the ii -year-olds 
clustering about, clamouring to hold it, and to secure 
its attention. This awakening of the maternal 
instinct may find expression in kindness to shy, lonely 
children. 

Civic skills 

This is the age of the crusader and the reformer. 
The 9-11-year-old is likely, suddenly, to realize the 
tragedy of blindness or the handicap of being 
crippled. This usually arises through personal 
knowledge of a particular case. A group may work 
itself into a frenzy of sympathy over one or more 
afflicted persons, or for a flag day, or for any special 
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charity appeal. They will be deeply hurt if the adults 
for whom they care do not help them or allow them 
to participate. They will conspire among themselves^ 
as to the gopd they will do when they grow up and 
earn money, and greatly enjoy making elaborate 
plans. This new interest in others who are suffering 
may be directed most usefully into making things, 
such as picture books for hospitals, and in collecting 
toys for sick children. This zeal for reforming and 
crusading may be guided toward the first real interest 
in the child’s own neighbourhood which may, in turn, 
develop into an intelligent concern for fulfilling her 
civic responsibilities. 

Cruelty to animals may suddenly be realized by 
this age, and cause them keen suffering. But children 
of this group may, on the other hand, be extremely 
harsh to children whom they do not like. They will 
drive them out of their group, comment unkindly 
upon their clothing, the position of their family, with 
determined and unfeeling cruelty. 

This group enjoys games in which there is decisive 
victory or defeat. The 9-11-year-old will fiercely 
delight, when playing Pom Pom Pullaway or Soldiers 
and Brigands, in catching any one whom she does 
not like. She has an almost cruel joy in putting out 
players in Dodge Ball. 

This may be the age when quarrelling is most 
prevalent. Tag and relay games will be popular, and 
are useful as they provide experience in making 
decisions quickly. But the rules must be very strictly 
obeyed. Alibis or excuses must not be permitted, or 
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quarrelling will at once begin. A very firm stand 
must be taken against them or the games hour will be 
completely spoiled. Quarrelling often carries over to 
the classroom too, but will be stopped if the teacher 
shows her dislike of it. 

Summary 

We may summarize our aims, therefore, as follows : 

I. To provide a variety of activity which will help 
the growing body to develop correct posture habits. 

’ 2. To watch fpr signs of ‘the awkward age’, and 

to guide it happily. 

3. To allow scope for the rapidly developing 
dramatic sense. 


II. Abilities 

At the end of the first term, the child should 
possess the following skills : 

Running skills 

1. She should be able to run 60 yards at a steady 
even pace, and in a straight line. 

2. She should be able to run in a properly marked 
out lane on a track without fouling (a lane is 4' 
wide). 

3. She should be able to run a 50-yard relay race 
in good time, receiving and handing on the baton 
without much fumbling. 

4. She should be able to skip and hop, with increas- 
ing ease and skill. 
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5. She should be steadily improving in high and 
long jumps, and cricket ball throws ; and be able to 
measure them, with a measuring tape, carefully and 
precisely. , 

6. She should be familiar with enough Kummi 
^nd Kollatum to enable her to teach them to others 
iduring festivals and parties at home. 

Catching and throwing skills 
The child should be able: 

1. To run with a partner, back and forth, the 
length of the netball court, catching and throwing 
n net ball with fair success (distance from partner 

10'- 15'). 

2. To attempt netball goal shooting with a fair 
•degree of accuracy. ♦ 

3. To begin to play teniquoit and throwball, 
with the net 4' high for both games, until fair skill 
in throwing is developed. 

Social Oind civic skills 

1. She should not only be able to use the 
latrine properly herself, but take an interest in 
seeing that others also are clean and tidy in their 
use of it. 

2. She should be able to give up a much loved 
game without temper, if the group wishes to play 
something else. 

3. She should be able to co-operate in a drama or 
T'ariety entertainment committee, and take the lead- 
ing part or work behind the scenes with equal 
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willingness. Every child wishes to be the star, but 
each should take disappointnaent sensibly, if given a 
small part. 

4. She should be able to help smaller children 
through traffic at the compound gate. 

III. Developments 

By the end of the year the child should have deve-- 
loped the following : 

Catching and throwing skills 

1. She should be able to play teniquoit and 
throwball (with the net 5' higii) with reasonable 
skill, and keep the score. She should also be able 
to act as linesman or umpire, and keep her eye on 
the ball, and not on the players. 

2. She should be able to play Dodge Ball, and 
leave the circle, without argument, when put out. 
She should do this, even when the teacher is not 
present. 

3. She should be able to run up and down the 
length of the netball court, throwing and catching 
a netball, with a partner always at least 15' away. 
No errors allowed. 

4. She should be able to make at least two 
successful shots out of ten attempts in netball goal 
shooting. 

5. She should be able to throw a playground, 
tennis, badminton, or net ball at a given mark with 
reasonable accuracy. 
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Running skills 

1. She should be able to run a 50-yard relay with- 
out fouling- (that is keeping in the lane, and the 
passing zone). 

2. She should be able to run 50 yards and 75 
yards, in a lane, and not give up even if obviously 
finishing last. 

Sports meet skills 

She should be able to high jump, long jump, and 
hop step and jump without fear, and understand 
competition rules for them, and be able to take 
off properly from the board. She should be able to 
play all the games in the syllabus for the group, 
know the rules, and obey them. 

Social and civic skills 

1. She should be able to meet a team from an- 
other school as a friendly, pleasant hostess, and 
remember to see them off courteously, no matter how 
the game’ resulted. 

2. Without shyness, she should conduct visitors, 
children or adults, on a tour of the school buildings 
or compound, if asked to do so. 

3. She should supervise disposal of rubbish and 
waste paper, and report upon the condition of the 
latrines. 

4. She should be able to enjoy the games period 
if the teacher is absent, and follow the programme 
she has fixed, and obey rules and attempt co-operation 
as when the teacher is present. 
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5. If a fall occurs, and no bones are broken or 
serious cuts received, she should be able to go to the 
first-aid kit, wash the scratch and bruise, and ask 
someone to apply iodine. (Note that the lo-y ear- 
old child should not be asked to apply the iodine her- 
self, as the resulting momentary discomfort will 
almost surely prevent her from thorough application. 
iut the child above ii years should be able to do so.) 

6. If a child is seriously hurt, the entire group 
should be able, if an adult is not present, to deal 
with the situation without hysteria, and secure adult 
help as quickly as possible. 

Character skills 

Her ability to judge persons and situations upon 
their merits should be steadily increasing, with an 
honest attempt to consider the interests of others as 
carefully as she considers her own. 

The child of this age will, if properly guided, 
develop a fine sense of loyalty to her school. Out of 
loyalty she will work and play in a spirit of co- 
operation that will lead her on to an admirable civic 
attitude as an adult. But the school must be worthy 
of her loyalty before we can expect her to develop 
it. 


IV. Activities 

At this age the child requires vigorous trunk 
activity, and much twisting, turning, bending, throw- ^ 
ing and catching if her trunk is to be adequately 
developed. If space does not permit vigorous 
catching, throwing and running games we must do 
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our best with formal activities. But vi^e must stress 
the word active. The formal exercises must be done 
with vigour.^ * 

A. PROGRAMME FOR THE SCHOOL WITHOUT ADEQUATE 
PLAY SPACE 


First fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Forma! trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Arms forward raise, (ii) Position. 

(b) (i) Arms sideward raise, (ii) Position. 

3. Break. * Class break ranks, touch nearest wall 

on your left, return to places.’ 

4. (a) (i) Hips firm, (ii) Left leg forward raise, 
(iii) Position (repeat with right leg). 

(b) (i) Hips firm, (ii) Left leg sideward raise, 
(iii) Position (repeat with right leg). 

5. Break, 'Class break ranks, touch nearest wall 
on your* right, return to places. ’ 

6. (a) (i) Hips firm, (ii) Trunk forward bend, 
(iii) Position, 

(b) (i) Hips firm. (ii) Trunk left sideward 
bend, (iii) Position (repeat to right). 

7. Catching and throwing : Dodge Ball. 

8. Balance activity: Jump the Stick Relay. 

Second fortnight 

1. Observation Race : touching three colours. 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

^ Detailed instructions for formal activities may be found in 
Chapters vi, vii, viii of Syllabus of Physical Activities for 
Secondary Schools and Manual of Instructions for Teachers, 
by H. C. Buck, m.a., m.p.e. (Government Press, Mount Road, 
Madras, Re. 1-4). These instructions should be carefully studied, 
and followed in all formal activities. 
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(a) (i) Arms sideward, upward, raise. (ii) 

Position. 

(b) (i) Arms forward, upward, raise. (ii) 

Position. 

3. Class join hands, form a circle, skip 20 times 
left, turn, skip 20 times right, all counting aloud. 
Drop hands, return to place. 

4. (a) (i) Arms sideward and heels raise, (ii) 
Position. 

(b) (i) Hips firm. (ii) Full squat. 

5. Catching and throwing : Circle Pass Relay. 

6. Balance activity : Skipping Relay. 

7. The Farmer in the Dell. 

Third fortnight 

1. Hopping Endurance Test. On the whistle, 
every one begins to hop on left foot, and continues 
until the whistle signals all to change to right foot. 
All who stop hopping must sit. 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Arms sideward, trunk forward bend, 
(ii) Position. 

{b) (i) Arms sideward to hands on shoulders 
raise, (ii) Trunk forward, bend, (iii) Same as (i). 
(iv) Position. 

3. Rope Skipping Relay using the big rope. 

4. The Bear Went Over the Mountain. 

Fourth fortnight 

1. Do This Do That. 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Arms forward raise, (ii) Arms upward 
and heels raise, (iii) Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

(b) (i) Arms forward raise, (ii) Trunk for- 
ward bend finger tips touching the ground, (iii) 
Same as (i). (iv) Position. 
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3. Roll Through the Tunnel Relay, 

4. The Lion is Hungry. 

Fifth fortnight 

1. Single Rope Skipping Relay. 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

{a) (i) Hips firm, full squat, (ii) Position. 

(b) (i) Arms forward, heels raise, (ii) Position. 

3. Ten Trips Relay. * 

4. Leg Jump Relay. 

The Beater Goes Around. 

Sixth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader; Giant and Dwarf Walk; 
Bunny Hop. 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Arms sideward, hands on shoulders place. 

(u) Trunk sideward bend. 

3. Five-Minute Dodge Ball. 

4. Bridge Relay. 

5. Neighbour Neighbour. 

Seventh fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts using the big rope. 

2. Formal trunk activities . (a) (i) Hips firm, (ii) 
Trunk forward bend, (iii) Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

(h) (i) Feet stride apart jump, (ii) Arms up- 
ward fling, (iii) Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

3. Back to Back Tag. 

4. Ring on the String. 

5. Buying Water Pots. 

Eighth fortnight 

I. Observation Race; touch three materials, and 
three colours. 
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2. Formal trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Hips firm, (ii) Left knee raise, (iii) 
Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

3. Hen and Chickens Dodge Ball. 

4. Stone in the Hole Relay. 

5. Rajan’s Sons. 

Ninth fortnight 

I. Free Play with balls and bean bags, catching 
and throwing. 

» 2. Formal trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Feet astride jump; hands over head 
clap. ; (ii) Position. 

(b) (i) Feet astride jump and arms upward 
raise, (ii) Forward bend, finger tips touching ground., 
(iii) Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

3. Lie in a Circle Relay. 

4. To and Fro Relay. 

5. Did You See My Sheep? 

Tenth fortnight 

1. Skipping Follow the Leader. 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Arms sideward raise, (ii) Trunk forward 
bend, (iii) Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

3. Hopping Relay. 

4. Over the Net Relay (if net is not available 
throw over a rope). 

5. Detective. 

Eleventh fortnight 

1. What Did You See? 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

(i) Arms sideward raise, (ii) Feet astride 
jump; arms upward fling, (iii) Same as (i). (iv) 
Position. 
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3. (i) Arms sideward raise, (ii) Full squat (iii) 
Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

4. Dodge Ball, with time kept. 

5. Whirligig Relay. 

Twelfth fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts using the big rope. 

2. Formal trunk activities. ^ 

(a) (i) With a jump sit. (ii). Trunk forward 
bend; touch toes, (iii) Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

(b) (i) Arms forward raise, (ii) Left knee up- 
ward raise, (iii). Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

3. Variety Relay. 

4. Good Morning. 

5. The Farmer in the Dell. 

Thirteenth fortnight 

1. Catching and throwing : free play with balls and 
bean bags. 

2. Formal trunk activities. 

(a) (i) Arms forward raise; left foot forward 
step, (ii) Arms and heels upward raise, (iii) Same 
as (i). (iv) Position. 

(h) (i) Arms upward bend, (ii) Arms sideward 
raise ; head backward press, (iii) Same as (i). (iv) 
Position. 

3. Break. ‘Class break ranks, form a circle, hop 
8 times right on right foot, turn, hop 8 times left on 
left foot, return to ranks.* 

4. Bean Bag Over the Head Relay. 

5. Keep in the Square. 

6. Hen and Chickens Dodge Ball. 

Fourteenth and fifteenth fortnights 
Pupils* choice. 
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B. FOR THE SCHOOL WITH A COMPOUND 

To secure adequate growth vigorous activity is 
required, in which the child twists, turns, stretches 
and bends her trunk. This age especially loves to 
play very active games. 

First fortnight 

‘ I. Observation race: run or skip around two 
objects, and touch two materials. 

2. Two Circle Relay. 

3. Last Couple Out (play in threes or fours). 

4>. Throwball (with the net at 5' or 6') and teni- 
quoit. 

Second fortnight 

1. Pom Pom Pullaway. 

2. Stone in the Hole Relay. 

3. Run for the Team Relay. 

4. Throwball and teniquoit. 

Third fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Scarecrow Relay. 

3. Come Along. 

4. Throwball and teniquoit. 

Fourth fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts using the big rope. 

2. Exchange Relay. 

3. Bridge Relay. 

4. The Bear Went Over the Mountain. 

Fifth fortnight 

I. Free Play with single and big skipping ropes 
and with balls. 
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2. Ten Trips Relay, 

3. The Lion is Hungary. 

4. Numbers Chang-e. 

Sixth jortf light 

1. Back to Back Tag, in threes. 

2. Line Run. 

3. Over the Net Relay. 

4. Change Team Relay, 


Seventh fortnight 

1. Strong Man. 

2. Thowball Relay. 

3. Free Play with ropes and balls. 

JEighth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Three Trial Goal Relay. 

3. Luggage Van. 

4. Free Play with ropes and balls. 


Ninth fortnight 

1. Hopping Relay. 

2. Five-Minute Dodge Ball. 

3. Last Couple Out, played in fives. 

4. The Farmer in the Dell. 


Tenth fortnight 

1. Luggage Van. 

2. Stone Pass. 

3. Stand and Shoot Relay. 

4. Free Play with ropes and balls. 

Eleventh fortnight 

1. The Lion is fiungry. 

2. Roll the Basket Relay, 
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3. Run for the Team Relay. 

4. Queen Dodge Ball. 

Twelfth fortnight 

1. Three Deep. 

2. Rescue Relay. 

3. Over the Net Relay. 

^4. Going to Bombay. 

Thirteenth fortnight 

1. Pom Pom Pul la way. 

2. ' Roll the Hoop ^ Relay. 

3. Shoot and Catch Relay. 

4. Arithmetic Run for the Team Relay. 

F'ourteenth fortnight 

1. Free Play with ropes and balls. 

2. Stand and Shoot Relay. 

3. Heel and Toe Relay. 

4. Buying Water Pots. 

Fifteenth fortnight 
Pupils' choice. 
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The child aged about ii — 13 years 
I. Characteristics 

Physical development and skills 
This is the age of profound physical changes, A 
small, sturdy, active girl may leave school in April, 
and return in June, tall, thin and indolent. An 
excitable, eager child may return after the holidays a 
self-absorbed, quiet, day-dreamer. On the other hand, 
some children change very slowly, and have a long 
season of resting before they again begin to grow. 
But in any case, bodily changes are so profound that 
every child will have times of exhaustion, when she 
seems to be too weary to enjoy work or play of any 
kind. 

Children of this group will complain of aching 
muscles, especially of aching knees and ankles. They 
should under no circumstances be required to sit long 
at their desks, but must be given frequent opportu- 
nities to move about, and to secure relief from strain. 

The trunk should now develop in width and thick- 
ness. Up to this age girls can as a rule run faster 
than boys of the same age. But with changes in 
the trunk their centre of gravity shifts. From now 
on they cannot, and should not, compete in arranged 
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displays or competitions with boys, although informal 
play with boys is always to be encouraged. 

There are several recognized and contradictory 
opinions about the development of adolescence. One 
widely-held belief is that adolescence is a time of 
swift, uncertain change; that each day the child is a 
different person, to be handled in a different way. 
Aliother opinion is that the child develops during 
adolescence in a regular and ordered way. We 
may say that in general, however, the authorities 
agree upon the following changes. 

There is a change' in height, weight and energy. 
The voice changes. The nervous system is apt to be 
unstable. The child will probably develop sudden 
violent fancies regarding the foods she will or will 
not eat, the people or things she docs or does not 
like, etc. This is frequently the age at which, if she 
has a chance to play, a child discovers with happy 
surprise one athletic skill at which she excels. Her 
delight in this is very great, and she will probably 
want to do only this one thing. If she is best at rope 
skipping, or hoop rolling, or Pandi, she may, most 
of the time, wish to do that one thing. For this 
group, time should be allowed in the games hour for 
enjoying these individual skills which are also useful 
in strengthening and developing the body and en- 
couraging self-confidence and poise. 

On the other hand, a child who has been very good 
at games may suddenly reach the awkward age, and 
lose, temporarily, her ability to play with ease and 
skill. To avoid unhappiness, she should, if possible, 
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be given responsibility in helping with games equip- 
ment, keeping the score in a game, in arranging the 
classroom, keeping the blackboard clean, etc. She 
will respond to these duties joyfully, and her poise 
and self-confidence will not suffer. And eventually 
she will regain her former skill in games. 

The problem of excusing girls from games. In addi- 
tion to all the other problems the teacher of thi^ 
group must face, there will be the question of partici- 
pation in games. The girls of this group cannot avoid 
the influence of home and community customs and 
taboos. These may interfere with the school pro- 
gramme and curtail, at certain times, the child’s 
activity. This is serious, as exposure to sunshine 
and active play are important aids to the normal 
digestion of food. Normal digestion of food prevents 
constipation. Constipation may be one of the special 
difficulties of this group. If constipation can be 
avoided, we may more confidently expect that the 
girl of this age will be able to carry on her school work 
every day, easily and without interruption. 

It is true that the under-nourished pupil, and those 
suffering from malaria, worms, etc., may provide us 
with emotional and health problems with which it is 
very difficult to deal. But even they may be greatly 
helped by sunshine and active play. 

The co-operation of the parents must, however, be 
secured. Sometimes anxious parents send chits 
requesting complete exemption from games. There 
are very few children who require exemption from 
games for more than two days in a month, and then 
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they may spend the games hour in goal shooting 
practice; turning the big skipping rope; practising 
•catching and throwing, and so on, thus enjoying 
play that is active, but not strenuous. 

Every effort must be made to avoid an epidemic 
of fainting. There are schools in which fainting and 
languishing become fashionable. This is extremely 
finhealthy, both physically and emotionally. The 
successful teacher will not permit such a situation 
to develop. If properly guided, the pupils will think 
It equally fashionable to be fit and vigorous, and 
above the average In games. It is true that long- 
continued rope skipping, excessive long and high 
jumping and unsupervised major games might be 
liarmful for girls of this age. But the average girl, 
unless unwisely encouraged by competitions, will stop 
when, she is tired. Only the unusual, very keen 
athlete will be in danger of overdoing herself. 

•Character development 

The 1 1- 1 3-year-old has very definite ideas of right 
and wrong. She should by this time, have developed 
a clear-cut code of honour regarding cheating in the 
•classroom and in a game. She should try, with a 
real sense of honour, to obey the rules. She should 
he able to go one step further than mere obedience, 
and be willing for the good of the team, to stand 
aside for a better player, even though it hurts her 
pride. 

It is necessary to proceed cautiously with this group 
in situations where a code of honour is involved, as 
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•sometimes this age develops ideas which; though 
strange to the adult, are vital to them. The emotional 
attitude of the adolescent may lead them to take 
desperate measures if they feel that their honour or 
pride has been injured, or that they have very deeply 
disappointed their parents or teachers. Teachers and 
parents share a great responsibility in helping this 
;age to develop a sensible attitude toward examinatioMs 
and school prizes in order that breakdowns and 
tragedies may be avoided. 

The child of this age also has, as a rule, definite 
religious conceptions. But she is apt to be secretive 
about them, as she may consider adults foolish and 
interfering and is fearful of their laughter or teasing. 

Her power of judgement should increase. She may 
become very critical of adults, and consider any one 
over thirty too old to be of importance. In order to 
develop her poise her opinions should be listened to, 
and when possible, followed. But the full con- 
sequences of her decisions must be permitted to result, 
in order that her judgement may be strengthened by 
experiencing success or failure. We must not forget 
that the intuition and opinions of this group are 
-often astonishingly acute. On the other hand, this 
age may be extremely hard to please, and change 
judgements and opinions so rapidly and violently 
that an adult can only try to follow them with 
bewildered difficulty. Understanding girls of this 
age is often difficult. Because they are so sensitive 
and fearful of ridicule, they try to hide their real 
feelings. 

[8x] 
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The turmoil of sympathy which the g-n-year-old 
feels for an afflicted person is intensified at this age. 
And with it there is also the same streak of cruelty 
heartlessly shown to classmates whom they do not 
like. Group games are, therefore, very useful for this 
age, as they help to break up cliques. Relay races 
are also valuable, but the members of the teams 
should be changed for each relay, if there is much 
clique feeling. 

Sudden fits of laughing, equally sudden fits of 
weeping or phases of speechlessness, may occur in 
this group. Simple’ variety programmes or brief 
dramas done by the class, or by a house or a school 
society, are most useful in overcjoming this nervous- 
ness. Such programmes should always be a group 
project, with emphasis on upholding the reputation of 
the group. In her concern for the group, individual 
nervousness is more easily forgotten. 


Intellectual development 

The child of this age-group may increase in 
intellectual interests or she may slack. Sometimes 
a girl who has until now been very precocious, will 
seem to become almost dull. This may be the age 
of day-dreaming, when much of the time a girl lives 
in a blissful imaginary world of her own, and only 
with great effort keeps her thoughts on her work. 
But as a rule the child of this age wishes to appear 
very clever, and will concentrate keenly in an effort 
to do well. 
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Emotional development 

Special interests. It is impositAe to classify 
probable special interests, as they are so varied. 
7'his is the age of fancies, and of violent likes and 
dislikes. These often appear trifles to an adult, but 
to the child they are, for the moment, the most 
important things in life. As an example, there may 
be difficulty in giving out coloured badges for team^, 
if a dislike has been taken to certain colours and 
they are considered poor taste. This may seem to 
the teacher a small matter, but she must be able 
to deal with such situations. 

Social development 

This is the age of wishing to seem important and 
exclusive. Few girls avoid the phase of cliques, 
clubs, secret societies and little groups of best 
friends, pledged to life-long devotion. These groups 
form, quarrel, break up and form again, each time 
with violent and intense feeling. The child who is 
excluded from such a group which she wishes to 
join will suffer acute anguish, even to the point of 
wishing to leave school and, in exceptional cases, to 
take her own life. There are far too many cases of 
adults whose characters are twisted ; who are never 
quite sure of themselves ; always fearful of public 
opinion ; their feelings easily hurt. Their difficulties 
probably began or were intensified at the adolescent 
age, when they felt they were inferior, and ‘left out’ 
because they were ‘different’. The usual girl of 
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this age cannot endure ‘being different’. She prefers 
to be first, or nearly first, both in work and in play, 
and in the position and influence of her parents; but 
she will be happy if she feels that she is like the 
majority. Therefore we must concentrate with this 
age, upon group games in which all take part, 
dramas and variety entertainments in which every 
girl has a part, thus giving every girl in turn, a 
chance to be a leader. 

The volumes written about the problems of the 
adolescent age would fill a large library. Space 
does not permit further details here. But the 
advice of the psychologists may be summarized as 
follows : , 

The 1 1- 1 3-year-old girl should not feel that she is 
being treated in a special way. Her physical growth 
and development should, as far as religious and 
social customs permit, be treated as a perfectly 
normal procedure. She should be kept as busy as 
possible with school work, games, music, handicrafts, 
etc. She should have freedom to express her spiritual 
growth in ways that, at the moment satisfy her and 
lead her on to a higher level of thought and action. 
She should be allowed to try to express her artistic 
inclinations as she wishes, in order that she may 
discover her capacities. Every effort should be made 
towards group study ; group play ; group social 
service work as an outlet for her sympathy for 
others; group co-operation in producing little enter- 
tainments, in order that no one in the class will feel 
^different’ or ‘left out’, but that each may steadily 
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increase her interest in the world about her, and her 
ability to work and play happily in it. 

The teacher's special aims 

1. To use activities which will relieve nervous 
strain, and help to develop mental and emotional 
poise. 

2. To guard against the unwholesome develop- 
ment of cliques and groups that break up class and 
school spirit. 

3. This is ‘the age of loyalty*, when devotion 
to a person or an ideal is usually an important part 
of the child’s life. We can do her no greater service 
than by endeavouring to develop loyalties to worth- 
while people and actions. 

4. To use activities with net balls, which 
require twisting, turning and dodging as well as 
running. This is preparation for playing major 
games. 


II. Abilities 

During the first term the teacher should concen- 
trate upon the following: 

Physical skills 

Develop skills in teniquoit. Raise the net to 6^ 
(the correct tournament height). Develop speed 
and accuracy in Circle Pass Ball, Over the Head, 
Zig Zag and Tunnel Ball Relays. Develop accuracy 
of aim in netball goal shooting. 
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Develop speed and rhythm in rope skipping, so 
that skipping is done cm the toes, very lightly, with 
long even strides. Constantly try to improve speed 
and lightness of tread. 

Social skills 

^ I. A certain amount of quarrelling among chil- 
dren appears to be inevitable. Observe carefully the 
occasions which appear usually to cause quarrelling, 
and then try to prevent them arising. Also, observe 
the children who most frequently quarrel. Aim to 
reduce petty outbursts of temper during the games 
hour, and to secure group co-operation for the sake 
of the game. IVe may, if self-control in play can he 
frequently secured, have a reasoyiahle hope that this 
lesson of co-operation veill carry over into the rest 
of the child's life. 

2. This is the party age, when any excuse for 
a little social gathering is joyfully grasped. The 
pupil should be able to act as hostess ; be in charge 
or help with refreshments ; do the work before the 
party or clear up afterward with equal readiness. 
This is, again, experience in being a leader and a 
follower. 

3. The girl of this age should increasingly 
realize that the honour of the school must be upheld 
when other teams come for matches, or for enter- 
tainments or exhibitions : that the visitors, whether 
players or spectators, should be received, given a 
place from which they can easily see, and generally 
made to feel welcome. 
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4. She should be able to walk to other schools 
to watch or to compete in matches; or go in a bus, 
jutka, rickshaw, or tram without confusion, or fear. 

Civic skills 

The girl of this age: 

1. Should begin to realize the purpose ^of 

municipal government: that the health and cleanliness 
of a town depends upon the health and cleanliness 
of each citizen, and thus be eager to develop clean 
and healthy habits herself. 

2. Should never throw rubbish or garbage 

carelessly about, but put it in a rubbish bin if there 
is one. If there is none, she should dispose of it as 
neatly as possible, but never fling it carelessly away, 
in compound or street. 

3. Should know the officers who control the 

municipality or town, whether a mayor, com- 
missioner, etc. 

4. Should know^ the location and purpose of 

the chief public buildings, if any, and the location 
of the municipal office, hospitals or dispensary, places 
of worship, railway station if any, libraries, historic 
spots, etc. 

Cha racier skills 

1. If the teacher must be absent, a girl of this 
age should be able to take charge of the group, and 
lead it, and also be responsible for all equipment ; or she 
should be able happily to follow the lead of another. 

2. She should have increasingly firm ideas of 
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right and wrong, honesty and dishonesty, cheating^ 
and fair play, and be able to follow what she believes 
to be right and just. 

3. This is, frequently, the age of deeply stirring 
spiritual experiences. The girl of this age experi- 

ences, as a rule, intense emotions on questions of 
principle and conduct. She should be able to take 
a firm stand, but without hysteria or losing her 
temper. 

During the second and third terms experience in ali 
of the above should be continued. The child ^s 

interest and achievement in these skills should 

steadily ‘increase. Netball may be added as a 

regular activity during the second term, for all girls 
over 12 years of age; but 7 minute halves should 
be played, with a 10 minute interval. Netball is 
valuable not only because it is fun, but because, if 
properly coached it develops team spirit, powers of 
co-operation and a sense of loyalty. 

At the end of the school year, the ii- 13 -year-old 
child should have developed the following : 

Physical skills 

Catching and throwing. She should : 

1. Play teniquoit, throwball and badminton with 
understanding of, and obedience to, the rules. Be 
able to play in a class, house or school match with 
poise, concentrating upon the game, not upon the 
spect|tors. 

2. Have some understanding of netball, and 
be able to play it with a real effort to improve. 
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3. Run the length of the netball court and 
back, with a partner, catching and throwing the net 
ball (distance between partners, about 25'). 

4. Play all games required in the syllabus, with 
a fair degree of skill. Thus, she will have a sound 
foundation of leisure time activities which she may 
enjoy in school and at home. 

Running skills. She should : 

1. Run the 50-yard and 75-yard dash in better 
time than last year. 

2. Run in the 75-yard relay, without a foul. 

Balance skills. She should be able : 

1. To turn the big skipping rope in even rhythm,, 
for others to skip. 

2. To do eight different steps in skipping with 
the single rope. 

3. While standing or sitting in a swing, to ‘work 
up* steadily and evenly, then allow the motion to* 
subside, and when the swing has nearly stopped, jump 
out, forward, without falling. 

JII. Developments 


Character skills 

Many girls leave school at this age. The teachers 
of Forms V and VI cannot avoid constant question- 
ing and valuation of their influence upon girls who- 
will so soon take on adult cares. If the sc^fiool 
has fulfilled its responsibilities, the girls of this age 
should have developed the poise, the honesty, the 
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loyalty and the unselfishness which will help them 
to useful citizenship in a difficult but interesting 
world. 

The well poised successful child of this group 
should be able to : 

1. Take temporary charge of a group of her 
<iwn age, or younger, in the classroom, in a tourna- 
ment, or going to and from school. 

2. Conduct a committee meeting, and control 
arguments or quarrelling with an honest attempt to 
secure justice and fair play. 

3. Accept discipline without being sulky or rude, 
•even if she suffers from a sense -of injustice. 

4. Stand up for what she honestly believes to be 
right, regardless of the consequences. 

5. Assist in developing loyalty to the school, 
and be able to understand her responsibilities, as an 
older girl, for school tone. 

Civic skills 

She should be able to; 

1. Understand how the village, town, or city in 
which she lives is governed, and how the country is 
governed. 

2. Understand the responsibilities of her home, 
her school and herself for the cleanliness, the 
health and the beauty of the place in which she 
lives. 

5 3. Follow, in her own life, the rules of health- 
ful, wholesome living; dispose of rubbish and garb- 
age; eat,^ sleep, use the latrine and order her daily 
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life so that she will be an asset, not a liability, to 
her group. 

Conclusion 

The last few years of a girl’s school life are most 
important. She leaves the classroom to enter adult 
life. We cannot hope to save her from the dis- 
appointments, the discouragements and the sorrows 
of adult life. But, if her teachers have wisely, con- 
stantly and sympathetically provided her with the 
varied experiences outlined in these chapters, it may 
be hoped that she will be able to meet responsibilities, 
happiness and disappointments with poise, fortitude, 
and concern for the interests and welfare of others 
as well as for her own. 

It cannot be claimed that play is the most import- 
ant part of a child’s life, or that through play we 
may overcome all lacks and handicaps. But because, 
to* the child, play is so real and vital, it may be, if 
she wishes, one of the teacher’s most useful tools 
for building strong characters and sturdy bodies and 
for guiding the pupil to happy living now, and in- 
creasingly happy and useful living as an adult. 

IV. Activities 

A. FOR THE SCHOOL WITHOUT ADEQUATE PLAY SPACE 

First jorinif^ht 

I. Time test on Hopping. All hop, in place, on 
left foot, for two minutes. Those who stop hopping, 
sit. 
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2. Formal exercises. 

(а) (i) Arms upward fling. Heels raise. 

(ii) Position. Repeat i6 times. 

(б) (i) Arms upward fling. Heels raise. 

(ii) Knees bend, arms lower, finger tips 
touching the floor. 

(iii) Same as (i). 

(iv) Position. Repeat i6 times. 

3. Teacher Ball Relay. Form in circles as space 
permits. Each player must catch, bounce and catch, 
toss and catch, throw. 

4. Neighbour Neighbour. 

Second fortnight 

1. Rope Skipping Relay. Each team has a 
single rope. The runner runs forward to a marked 
spot, skips 6 times without error, and returns. 

2. Zig-Zag Ball Relay. 

3. Captain Jinks. 

Third fortnight 

1. Time test on Hopping. All hop, in place, on 
right foot for one minute, teacher calls change, all 
hop on left foot for one minute. Those who stop 
hopping, sit. 

2. (i) Arms forward raise; jumping to stride 
stand. Repeat 16 times. 

(ii) Trunk forward bend, finger tips touching 
the ground. Repeat 16 times. 

(iii) Same as (i). (iv) Position. 

3. Stone Pass Relay. 

4. Rescue Relay. 

Fourth fortnight 

1. Keep in the Square. 

2. Formal activities. 

(i) Hands on shoulders place. 

(ii) ^Thrust arms upward and knes full bend* 
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(iii) Same as (i). 

(iv) Position. Repeat i6 times. 

3. (i) Arms sidel^ard raise; feet astride jump. 

(ii) Trunk bend, touch left fingers to right toe. 

(iii) Same as (i). 

(iv) Position. Repeat 16 times. 

4. Circle Pass Relay. 

5. Leg Jump Relay. 

Fifth fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts, using the big rope. 

2. Tunnel Ball Relay. 

3. Roll Through the Tunnel Relay. 

4. The Bear Went Over the Mountain. 

Sixth fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts, using the big rope. 

2. Bouncing Relay. 

3. Three Deep. 

4. Spin the Tray. 

Seventh fortnight 

1. Time test on Bob Jumping. With feet together 
jump up and down on one spot for two minutes. 
Those stopping, sit. 

2. Ten Trips Relay. 

3. Chatty on the Head Relay. 

4. Skipping Rope Stunts using the big rope. 

Eighth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Formal activities. 

(a) (i) Arms sideward raise; jump to stride 
stand position. 

(ii) Twist trunk vigorously to left. 

(iii) Same as , (i). 

(iv) Position. Repeat 16 times. 
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(h) (i) Hips firm and full squat. 

(ii) Position. Repeat 8 times. 

3. Jump the Stick Relay. 

4. Over the Top Relay. 

Ninth fortnight 

1. Rope Skipping Relay with small ropes. 
Each player runs to an 18" circle, picks up the 
small rope, skips 12 times inside the circle, drops 
rope, runs back. 

2. Poison Pass Relay. 

3. Throwball Relay. 

4. Captain Jinks. . 

Tenth fortnight 

1. Shoot and Catch Relay. ■ 

2. Carry the Stool Relay. 

3. Hopping Relay. 

4. Detective. 

Eleventh fortnight 

1. Three Trial Goal Relay. 

2. Change Team Relay. 

3. Statues. 

4. Rope Skipping Stunts using the big rope. 

Twelfth fori night 

1. Sitting Circle Relay. 

2. Ten Trips Relay. 

3. Rachel and Jacob. 

Thirteenth fortnight 

1. Whirligig Relay 

2. Stone in the Hole Relay. 

3. The Farmer in the Dell. 

4. Rope Skipping Stunts using the big rope. 
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Fourteenth and fifteenth fortnights 
Pupils’ choice. 

B. FOR THE SCHOOL WITH A COMPOUND 

Vigorous team activity is required for adequate 
body development and in preparation for major 
games. 

First fortnight 

1. Free Play with ropes and balls. 

2. Three Court Dodge Ball. 

3. Still Pond, No More Moving. 

4. Roll Through the Tunnel Relay. 

Second fortnight 

1. Back to Back Tag. 

2. Three Trial (ioal Relay. 

3. The Flying Dutchman. 

4. Advancing Statues. 

Third fortnight 

1. Line Run Relay. 

2. Ten Trips Relay. 

3. Last Couple Out (play in fives). 

4. The Farmer in the Dell. 

Fourth fortnight 

1. Free Play with ropes and balls. 

2. Roll the Basket Relay. 

3. Zig-Zag Ball Relay. 

4. Pom Pom Pullaway. 

Fifth fortnight 

1. Strong Man. 

2, Rescue Relay. 
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3. Free Play with ropes and balls. 

(Strong Man requires time, and is most interesting; 
hence little else should be attempted.) 

Sixth fortnight 

1. Red and White. 

2. Shoot and Catch Relay. 

3. Hen and Chickens Dodge Ball. 

^ 4. Rachel and Jacob. 

Seventh fortnight 

I. Queen Dodge Ball. 

,2, Good Morning. 

3. Captain Jinks. 

Eighth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader, 

2. Change Team Relay. 

3. Ten Trips Relay. 

4. The Bear Went Over the Mountain. 

Ninth fortnight 

1. Come Along. 

2. Head Carry Relay. 

3. Circle Pass Relay. 

4. Captain Jinks. 

Ninth to twelfth fortnights 

1. Free Play with ropes and balls. 

2. All over 12 begin to learn netball : those 
under 12 play throwball and teniquoit, and practise 
small and big rope skipping stunts. 

Thirteenth to fifteenth fortnights 

Choose teams, conduct matches in teniquoit, throw- 
ball and netball. 
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The child between 13 and 17 years 
I. Characteristics 
Physical development 

The 1 3- 1 7-year-old may still be increasing in 
height, but the growth should be more steady. She 
will not, therefore, tire so easily. This age usually 
provides two physical types. Those who are eager 
for activity and who must be guarded against over- 
doing it in netball, rope skipping, Dodge Ball, and all 
competitive games. This group has usually come to 
a resting stage in its growth, and thus feels very 
(energetic. 

The other type prefers to sit and do nothing. 
They should be encouraged to play. If very tall and 
thin, care must still be taken to provide frequent 
rest, when strenuous games are being' played. The 
girls who are oyer-weight should be encouraged to 
play very vigorously, if it is always remembered that 
excess fat upon the body, is in itself a strain upon 
the heart, and excessive activity may be an added 
strain, instead of a benefit, for the very fat child if 
too long continued. As a rule, however, the very 
fat girl stops playing too soon rather than continues 
too long. 

Active play is more important for this age-group 
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than for almosl any other, as not only must the 
girl withstand and recover from the strain of 
adolescence, but there is the added and increasing 
burden of preparing for the S. S. L. C. examination. 
Few of us have as yet realized the dangers to our 
girls of the long-continued nervous strain of the final 
year before the S. S. L. C. examination. Until this 
strain is lessened, we can only try to safeguard the 
pupils’ health in every possible way. Playing games 
'is fun; games provide release from nervous strain, 
and ,are one of our best means of securing and 
maintaining health. 

Character skills 

This age enjoys doing difficult things. 1 ’he kinder- 
garten requires encouragement, the 7-9-year-old likes 
to be victorious over others, the 10- 13-year-old enjoys 
cliques and small groups. But after a girl is 13, she 
loves to feel grown-up. She no longer wishes to have 
things made easy for her, but likes to feel that she 
can meet the difficult situation, and can as a rule be 
relied upon to do her best. In playing games, 
simple easy ones do not usually appeal to her. She 
likes complicated games, and especially netball. 
One of a school’s most attractive scenes is a group 
of this age making by their own quick efforts a 
success of a drama or entertainment when something 
has gone wrong, or earnestly listening to an explana- 
tion of the rules of netball, and then racing to their 
places on the field, eager to work as a team in 
obedience to the rules. The same delightful attempt 
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to co-operate and make a success of things may be 
seen in a Guide Company or in a committee meeting 
of girls of this age. 

This joy in overcoming difficulties sometimes leads 
such a group to make their plans for an entertainment 
or a party too complicated. Then when it does not 
work out well, their grief is keen. They should be 
tactfully guided to make plans that are within their 
ability to carry out with real success ; then each time, 
as experience and poise increase, their plans may be 
just a little more difficult. 

Intellectual and cmoitonal skills 

The; attention span should be steadily increasing. 
The girl of this age should be able to work steadily 
until the task is completed, either at something she 
enjoys, or at work she dislikes but which has been 
given her to do. 

This group is just emerging from the adolescent 
stage. We may roughly classify the group between 
13 and .17 years as belonging to the ‘ in-between 
age’. They are no longer children, but they are not 
yet able to manage their own lives without guidance* 
In considering the other children, we have noted 
how their characteristics and interests change, 
especially in the age-group just prior to this. But 
the 1 3- T 7-year-old has begun to settle down in the 
interests and manner which she wall, barring* 
accidents, follow throughout' life. There are ex- 
ceptions to every classification, but as a rule any 
group of girls between the ages of 13 and 17 years 
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may be divided into three general types, as to 
characteristics. ' 

Type I. The studioits girl. Her whole thought is 
of her lessons. She prefers to read all the time, 
but she has a high regard for the time-table, and if 
games are required in it, she will submit to them, 
although with little pleasure. Frequently this type is 
pfiysically fragile. Often she has poor eyesight and 
wears strong spectacles. Usually she has a good 
. mind, but all too frequently this girl has been pushed 
beyond her years and strength. Because she is 
quick to learn, she has been promoted ahead of her 
years, and has been in classes with much older 
children, whose interests have been far beyond hers. 
Her quick mind has been too constantly used for 
pure memorizing, with little thought for the applica- 
tion of the knowledge she has acquired. This girl 
badly needs our help, so that she may become 
interested in other people, and learn how to co- 
operate with them in work and play. Every 
encouragement to play games must be given if we 
are to help her to be stronger physically. Frequently 
this very studious type comes to us from a boys' 
school, where studying has been the only thing she 
could do. We thus have to make up for many lacks 
in both social and physical skills, unless the girl has 
had the good fortune to come from a very social, 
happy home. 

This type will almost surely, if family finances 
permit, go on to college. She will likely win gold 
medals and prizes, and perhaps a scholarship, thus 
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further confusing* her with the idea that memorizing* 
and cramming are the sure avenues to success. We 
should use every possible means to encourage this 
girl to become more social. Her life will, inevitably, 
be lived among people. Her superior mind should 
be a help, not a handicap, in getting on well with 
people, for their benefit, as well as hers. 

Type 2. The social girl. The 13- 17-year-old girl 
of this type is one of the most appealing and attractive 
persons one may meet. She is just beginning to 
realize her own abilities and to delight in them. Life 
holds no fears for her. She looks upon any one 
who cautions her against possible disappointment in 
carrying out her plans as being old and out of date. 
She may also think of all who are over 30 as being 
extremely old and cannot imagine herself even 
reaching such an age. She laughs a great deal ; 
greatly enjoys parties, new sarees, and new ornaments. 
She has a fine sense of loyalty. She is easily moved 
by romance, drama, or tragedy, but has improved 
self-control. This type is the teacher’s happy stand-by 
in all tournaments and school functions. She enjoys 
them, and undertakes and carries out responsibility 
extremely well. 

If a girl of this type has been in a school where 
the full development of her abilities was not en- 
couraged, and then enters a better type of school, 
one may almost daily observe her progress and 
the happiness it gives her. 

Type 3. The girl who is shortly to be married. 
Children in this group require our very earnest 
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attention. Their little remaining time with us will be 
the end of a too brief girlhood and we must use every 
opportunity to prepare them for the responsibilities 
they are soon to assume. 

Approaching marriage often develops two attitudes 
in girls of this age : — 

(i) They throw themselves . into every school 
acVivity with increased energy and interest, or 

(ii) The girls who know they will not go on to 
college or training school, but will shortly be married, 
form ,into little cliques. Their interests are chiefly 
clothes, jewels and the weddings of their friends. 
This can hardly be avoided, as at home there will 
be much talk of marriage. But every effort should 
be made to make school life, events, and work their 
chief interests. 

Civic and social skills 

This group is capable of intelligent and useful 
interest in civic and social reforms. They delight 
in responsibility, either individual or group, and 
shoulder it happily. 

The girl of this age should be steadily increasing 
in poise and dependability. As a classroom moni- 
tress, house captain, secretary of a club, etc., she 
should be able to carry out her duties with a real 
sense of responsibility. She should be developing a 
sense of money values, and be able to act as treasurer 
with caution and honesty, and to collect subscriptions 
or ;sell tickets carefully. 

The girl of this age is, if properly approached, 
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ready to stand aside for the good of the team or 
the school. She may be depended upon to control 
a class of younger children during the teacher's 
absence. But if her own class is split into 
cliques she should not be asked to be in charge of 
it while the teacher is away, as failure will hurt 
her deeply. 

One of the chief characteristics of this group ^s 
its desire to be of service. Girls of this age do not 
insist upon being the centre of attention, but can forget 
themselves in the work itself, and are happy if they 
feel they have helped to make it successful. Saying 
‘Thank you^ to them should never be forgotten, 
however, as it means much more to the happiness of 
this age than many teachers realize. 

II. Abilittes 

First Term 

Physical skills 

She should be able to : 

1. Do everything she did the previous year, and 
do it better. 

2. Play throwball and teniquoit A\ith a fair 
degree of skill. 

3. Umpire throwball and teniquoit with poise, 
justice and firmness. 

4. Practise without adult guidance her favourite 
game or activity and to do this because she is eager 
to improve her skill. 

Social skills 

She should be able to: 

I. Act as hostess at a party for pupils, staif or 
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parents, entirely forgetting herself, and thoughtfuf 
only of the enjoyment of others. 

2. Take a special interest in the school loyalty 
younger pupils are developing, conscious that as an 
older pupil, she should set the right example by her 
own attitude and actions. 

3. Continue her efforts to develop poise, self-^ 
control of temper and jealousy, and a happy co- 
operative attitude toward daily life. 

Civic skills 
She should : 

I’. Realize that she is now old enough to be 
responsible for all her health habits ; coughing, sneez- 
ing, spitting, disposal of rubbish and garbage, use 
of the latrine, etc. , and that in all of these she should 
act so that the comfort and health of others will not 
be endangered. 

2. Realize that now, as an older pupil, she is 
responsible for guiding the habits of the younger 
pupils by her own example and for correcting mistakes 
made by younger children. 

Character skills 

, She should be emerging from the usual adolescent 
turmoil concerning religious beliefs. Her own ideas 
of right and wrong should be fairly well established. 
She should be strengthening her willingness to stand 
by her own convictions fearlessly and honestly, re- 
gardless of the consequences. 

Second and third terms 

Continue all of the above. One addition may be 
made in physical skills. The pupils who have their 
favourite game, should be able to umpire it with a 
fair degree of skill. 
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III. Developments 

In planning for this age-group we must remember 
that a large number of girls will leave school after the 
age of 13. The 13-year-old girl has reached (i) the 
age of responsibility ; (ii) the age for major games : 
teniquoit, throwball, netball and sports meets. We 
should try as rapidly as possible to enlarge, within the 
limits of her powers, th ^ responsibilities placed updn 
her so that she will (a) steadily improve in her 
ability to undertake and carr}^ on responsibility by 
herself ; [b) steadily improv’e in playing major games, 
both in individual skill and in team work. Our pro- 
gramme remains therefore the same for all of the 
classes in this age- group, as enough variety is provided 
in it to occupy and develop all of the girls’ abilities. 

IV. Activities 

A. FOR THE SCHOOL WITHOUT ADEQU.ATE PLAY SPACE 

First fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts with the big rope. 

2. Rescue Relay. 

3. Zig-Zag Ball Relay. 

4. Detective. 

Second forUiight 

1. Back to Back Tag. 

2. Ten Trips Relay. 

3. Jump the Stick Relay. 

4. Rachel and Jacob. 

Third fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts with the big rope. 
Formal activities. 

2. (a) (i) Hips firm, full squat. 
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fii) Position. 

(h) (i) Arms sideward raise, feet astride jump, 
(ii) Position. 

Fourth fortnight 

1. Do This Do that. 

2. Circle Pass Relay. 

3. Over the Top Relay* 

4. Rope Skipping Rela^^. 

Fifth fortnight 

1. Ducks Fly. 

2. Bouncing Rela\. 

3. Advancing Statues. 

4. Poison Pass. 

5. Spin the Tray. 

Si\tii fortnight 

T. Simon Says. 

2. Stand and Shoot Relay. 

3. Slap Relay. 

4. Neighbour Neighbour. 

Se 7 'en 1 h fortnight 

1. Lie in a Circle Relay. 

2. Throwball Rela\. 

3. Bengal Bay. 

4. Skipping Rope Stunts with the big rope. 
Eighth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Scarecrow Relay. 

3. Carry the Stool Relay. 

4. Going to Bombay. 

Klinth fortnight 

1. Back to Back Tag. 

2. Bridge Relay. 
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3, Ten Trips Relay. 

4. Rachel and Jacob. 

Tenth fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts with the big rope. 

2. Three Deep. 

3. Hopping Relay. 

4. Variety Pass Relay. 

5. Simon Says. 

Eleventh fortnight 

1. Do This Do That. 

2. Lie in a Circle Relay. 

3. Zig-Zag Ball Relay. 

4. Catch the Thief Relay. 

5. The Farmer in the Dell. 

‘Twelfth fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts with the big rope. 

2. Three Trial Goal Relay. 

3. Heel and Toe Relay. 

4. Detective. 

5. Going to Bombay. 

Thirteenth fortnight 

j. 'Fime Test; bob jumping in place. 

2. Rescue Rday. 

3. Change Team Relay. 

4. Here I am, 

5. The Bear Went Over the Mountain, 

E ourteenth fortnight 

1. Skipping Rope Stunts with the big rope. 

2. Whirligig Relay. 

3. Goal Shoot Relay. 

4. Spin the Tray. 
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Fifteenth fortnight 

1. Circle Run. 

2. Three Trial Goal Relay. 

3. Head Carry Relay. 

4. Circus Blind Man’s Biifl'. 

B. FOR THE SCHOOF WITH A COMPOUND 

' This group should know the rules of teniquoit^ 
throwball and netball. If space permits they should 
play playg-round ball. It is not suggested as an 
activity because so many schools lack space for it. 
But it should, if posjsible, be included. 

This group, knowing the rules, should work on 
improving skills and on playing in good form and 
style. 1- 


Firsf j art night 

T. Skipping Rope Stunts with the big rope. 

2. Lie in a Circde Relay. 

3. Ten Trips Relay. 

4. Free Play with balls and ropes. 

Second to fifth fortnight 

Concentrate on netball instruction. Two teams 
play ten minutes, stop to rest while two other teams 
play, then the first team plays again. Throwball, 
teniquoit and rope skipping stunts may also be used 
for those not playing netball. 


Sixth lortuighi 

T. Strong Man. 

2. Back to Back d ag. 

3. Circus Relay. 
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Seventh fortnight 

1. Luggage Van. 

2. Three Court Dodge Ball. 

3. Roll Through the Tunnel Relay. 

4. Pom Pom Pull away. 

Eighth fortnight 

1. Three Court Dodge Ball. 

2. Rescue Relay. 

3. Snake Relay. 

4. Goal Shoot Relay. 

Ninth fortnight 

1. Scarecrow Relay. 

2. Three Deep. 

3. Over the Net Relay. 

4. Advancing Statues. 

Tenth fortnight 

1. Follow the Leader. 

2. Throwball Relay. 

3. The Flying Dutchman. 

4. Red and White. 

Eleventh fortnight 

r. Luggage Van. 

2. Roll Through the Tunnel Relay. 

3. Neighbour Neighbour. 

4. Fire Engine. 

Twelfth fortnight 

1. Simon Says. 

2. Ten Trips Relay. 

3. Shoot and Catch Relay 

4. Dacoit. 

Thirteenth to fifteenth fortnight 

Divide class into groups. All groups play each 
other in teniquoit, throwball and netball. 
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Games and Races 
How to teach a game 

Every teacher will have her own favourite method 
of teaching games, but the following points may be 
kept in mind. 

1. Teach by doing. Instead of describing how 
to form a circle and how to stand, ask the children 
to form the circle, or number off and stand in teams. 
This is not only a saving of time but is much more 
fun. 

2. Give all instructions in short sentences. 

3. Give one instruction. The class then does it. 
Then give the second instruction and so on. 

4. Do not push or shove the children into place. 
Every game and activity should help the child to 
develop self-reliance. The teacher who does things 
for her children is not really helping them. It takes 
longer for a child to find her own place, but she is 
learning to look after herself. 

5. Do not march the class from one place to 
another — from the classroom to the playground or vice 
versa, or from one part of the playground to another. 
Children do not naturally form themselves into formal 
columns and march like soldiers. Since all their lives 
they will need to move in groups and make their way 
through crowds, they should, as soon as possijble, 
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learn to do it with little bother to ttemselves m€ 
to others. If there is confusion, point out the 
mistakes, comment on the lack of co-operation, ai^ 
then let them do it over again. Constantly jevery 
group of children should have opportunities for 
learning how to co-operate of their own free will, in 
a group. 

Note on blindfoldi)ig 

In all games involving blindfolding the following 
procedure must be adopted : 

1. A dean sheet of paper must be placed under 
the bandage next to the eyes. 

2. A fresh sheet of paper must be used for each 
child. Under no circumstances may a common band^ 
age without paper be used, as the danger of eye 
infection is very great. 

If there is even one case of sore e>es in a class 
no blindfolding game may be played. 

A. GAMES FOR DEVELOPING POWER.S OF OBSERVATION 

. Listen and Guess 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A large variety of objects, a book, a 
ball of crumpled paper, pencils of various sizes, a 
sandal, knife, coin, hair slide, brooch, bangle, etc. 
Display these on the teacher’s de;sk, or on a large 
tray. 

Formation : The class are seated at their desks. 

Method : The teacher then quickly displays the 
objects, one by one, so that all may see them. She 
then puts them in a ba.sket and takes them to the rear 
of the room, and Stands where none can see her. 
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From that moment the class must face forward, and 
sit very quietly. The teacher then drops an object on 
the floor. All remain silent until they have heard the 
noise it makes. The teacher then calls the name of 
a pupil, who has one chance only to name the object. 
If she fails, another child is asked, and so on until 
the correct answer is given. Then another object is 
dropped, and the game continues. 

Fundamentals : i. The objects must be dropped at 
a* spot where no child can see them. 

2. If the pupils are tempted to look round to see 
the dropped object, or to refresh their memories 
as to those still to be dropped, cover the tray with 
a duster. Also cover the dropped object, the moment 
the noise it makes has ceased. 

Variation: For older children who can write: each 
pupil has paper and pencil, and as the objects are 
dropped one by one, each writes down her guess, 
and the teacher lists them in order. When all have 
been dropped pupils sign their lists, exchange them, 
and value them as the teacher reads the correct list. 

Take a Look 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment : Arrange a variety of objects on 
teacher’s desk or on a large tray. 

T. For the kindergarten, four large objects — such 
as a clock or watch, a pencil, a crayon, a brooch. 

2. For the age up to ii, vary the objects as to 
size and colour. A good choice is a pencil, crayon, 
eraser, flower, brooch, hair pin, bit of paper, bangle. 

3. For older pupils and adults. To the above, 
add a reel of cotton with a needle stuck into it, and 
thrust a pin into the bit of paper. Add very small 
objects, such as one bead, a bit of the lead from a 
pencil, a splinter of wood, several kinds of buttons, 
*etc. 
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Fanmiton: FupUs are seated at desk# er 

ia a Fine. 

M^ihQd: Expose the objects for one minute only. M 
the class is large, the best method k to place aH 
the obiects on a tray, cover them with a heavy duster 
ami pkee the tray on the floor in the centre of a 
iargfc circle of pupils. Uncover the tray, and allow 
all to stand and look for a minute only. Then 
quickly cover the tray with a duster heavy enough 
to obsure the shape of the objects. For the kinder- 
gmien ask each pupil one by one to name an object. 
For all others allow five minutes for each pupil to write 
down as many objects as she can remember. Call 
time. Papers are signed, exchanged, and marked as 
the teacher one by one displays the objects. 

Note : This is an extremely popular rainy day or 
party game. Endless variations may be used. As 
memory skill increases, bits of food may be added 
(tiny samples of sugar, salt and flour are confusing). 
Different varieties of leaves and flowers also add 
interest. 


/ Love My Pussy 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A small ball, wood apple, or any round 
object that will roll. 

Formation : A circle. All sit ; if small children, sit 
with legs extended so the ball may be more easily 
stopped. Older pupils sit cross-legged. 

Method : The teacher has a supply of small paper 
squares, just large enough to cover fully a child’s 
eyes. One child is chosen to be It. She stands in 
the centre of the circle. Teacher stands behind It, 
and firmly covers her eyes wdth a bit of paper. 
Then one child, seated in the circle, rolls the hall 
very quietly to any other child who at once hides 
it under her skirts. It then calls out ‘Pussy, pussy’. 
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Instantly the child who has the ball, disguising her 
voice replies, * Miaow, miaow’. Teacher then removes 
the paper blindfold. It at once goes to the person 
whom she thinks has the ball, kneels in front df her 
and says T love my pussy’. If she has guessed 
correctly she gets one mark ; if incorrectly, a zero. 
Choose another It, discard the used bit of paper, 
use a fresh paper as a blindfold, and proceed. 

( Fundamentals : i. No pupil may be It a second 
time until all have had a turn. 

2. This game will hold interest even though the 
group is large, as four pupils take part each time: 
It, the two who roll and catch the ball, and the one 
befdre whom It kneels, in case It guesses wrongly. 


The Bandicoots 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: None, 

Formation: Players seated at desks. 

Method : One child is chosen to be the cat. She 
hides behind teacher’s desk and miaows or purrs. 
The teacher then silently points out three children 
as bandicoots. They leave their seats, and on hands^ 
and knees creep up to the cat’s hiding-place and 
scratch on the desk. The cat then rushes out and 
chases them. They are safe if they can return to- 
their desks and be seated before the cat touches them. 
If any bandicoot is caught, she must become the cat. 
If no one is caught, the cat must try again, with 
three new bandicoots. 

Fundamentals: i. No child may be a bandicoot 
again, until every other child has had a turn. 

2. Children are not considered seated and safe 
from the cat, unless they are actually in their seats 
and facing the teacher’s desk. 

3. If the teacher’s desk does not have a solid 
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front, hang a curtain in front of it, so no one may 
know from which side the cat will emerge. 

Who Moved? 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Seven pupils stand in a row in front 
of the rest of the class. • 

Method : The rest of the class look at them care- 
fully, then fold their arms on their desks and hide 
their faces in their arms. The teacher then changes 
the places of two or more players. When ready she 
says ‘Heads up’ and every one may look. One child 
is then chosen to rearrange the row of seven as they 
originally stood. 

Variations: i. The teacher asks all who think they 
can rearrange the row to raise their hands. She 
then sends one player up at a time to rearrange the 
position of one child only. 

2. The seven pupils may be changed as to position 
only, or their bangles, necklaces and flowers may 
also be changed. In order to make it more difficult, 
one pupil may be given a pencil, or a pin to hold. 
Or one child may cross her fingers, or stand on one 
foot, etc.’ This is a very popular game, if the teacher 
gives a lead in clever rearranging. 

Here I Am 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Players seated at desks, or in formal 
groups in a courtyard or compound. 

Method : To avoid use of an eye bandage It goes 
up to teacher, and hides her face against teacher's 
saree or frock. Then the teacher silently points to a 
player in the group, who rises and says, ‘Here I am 
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hainshmV (or calls It by name). It has one chance 
only to guess who spoke, and must instantly repifyy 
* Thank you, Sita’, or whatever the name of the 
person she thinks spoke to her. If she guesses 
correctly, the two players change places. If she 
guesses incorrectly she must again hide her eyes. 

When the children become familiar with the game, 
allow players silently to change their places, after a 
new It takes her place, as a keen observer will 
jrecall where players have been seated, and thus guess 
more easily. 


, Ducks Fly 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Pupils stand anywhere they like, but 
unable to touch each other, with arms outstretched. 

Method : Teacher stands in front of class. She 
says ‘Ducks fly* and flaps her arms, as wings. Class 
instantly does the same. She then names quickly, 
one after the other, several birds, such as crows, 
minas, kites, etc., and waves her arms, as wings. 
The children do the same. Then she says ‘Horses 
fly* and waves her arms. Probably all of the children 
will do the same. Teacher then reminds them that 
horses, buffaloes, donkeys, dogs, cats, squirrels, etc., 
do not fly. She explains that every time she calls the 
name of a bird that flies, all must flap their arms, 
but that when she calls the name of an animal that 
cannot fly, they must stand still. But that for both 
animals and birds she will flap her arms, trying to 
catch the class out, and any one making a mistake 
will get one mark against her. Then begin the game 
again. At first the class must be given time to think, 
but soon they will become quick. 

Fundamentals : The object of the game must be 
dear to all. Illustrate .several times, and give trials, 
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if necessary. Once the game has begun in 
be very Strict. Arms must be held rigidly at tlie sides 
in between names. If lifted even slightly to iap and 
then replaced, it counts as a mistake. Do not put 
children out of the game if they make a mistake, as 
they are the very ones most in need of the experience. 
If played out of doors, and pebbles or sticks are 
available, ask the class to collect a pile of them, 
placed at teachers’ feet. She then places one dt 
the feet of a child when she makes a mistake, or 
scratches names on the ground, adding a mark for 
each additional mistake. If played in the classroom 
write the names on the board. 

Variations : i. When the game is clearly under- 
stood, divide the class into three or four groups 
standing in loose groups, or in lines. Mark mistakes 
by teams, not by individuals. 

2. As skill improves, the pupils may take turns in 
acting as leaders. This they greatly enjoy. 

Mistakes 

Players, Equipment , Formation and Method as for 
Ducks Fly. 

The teacher calls out ‘Eye !’ and touches her ear, 
or calls’ out ‘Mouth !’ and touches her shoulder, or 
calls out ‘Neck!’ and touches her head. Players 
must touch themselves as she calls, not as she does. 
For every mistake give a mark. To make this 
game a success, It must be very quick and alert. 

/ Cut the Gras^ 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Players stand beside their desks. 

Method: It is chosen. She stands in front of the 
group, and says, ^I cut the grass just so’, and 
begins to perform the action. At once the whole 
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class moves forward as far as space permits, 
vigorously cutting grass. Then It says ‘Turn’, and 
they all turn and move back to their seats, continu- 
ing to cut grass all of the time. It then goes back 
to her place, and another It is chosen. She may 
say T dhobi clothes just so’ or T ride my horse 
just so’, etc., and the class follows her actions. 

® What Did You See? 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: None. 

Formation : If played in a classroom, as a rainy 
day activity, pupils sit at desks. If played elsewhere, 
use a relay team formation, with class divided into 
equal lines, seated, facing the teacher. There must 
be at least 4' between lines. • 

Method: The teacher points to the first girl in any 
line and asks, ‘What did you see?’ The child replies, 
T saw . . and then mentions an animal and describes 
what it was doing. Then she stands and imitates the 
animal. All her line stand and do the same. Then 
they run in single file all around the outside of the 
other teams and back to their places. The teacher 
then calls in turn on the other teams. When she 
questions any team the second time, the second girl 
in the team answers, the third time the third girl, etc. 

Suggested answers : I saw .... 

a crow flapping his wings and saying ‘Caw, 
caw’. 

an engine pulling hard, up a hill, 
a giraffe twisting his head to and fro. 
a rabbit hopping and then running, 
a lion prowling down a path, 
a cock crowing and flapping his wings. 

Variations : Point to any child in the line, as a 
surprise, and ask the question. This is a very 
popular imitation game. 
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Simon Says 

Players, Equipment, Formation, and Method : As 
for Ducks Fly, but teacher says either ‘Simon says 
. . . arms st|;etch’, on which the class must instantly 
obey her, doing exactly as she does ; or she says, 
‘Arms stretch’, on which all must stand motionless. 
They obey only when she prefixes her commands 
with ‘Simon says . . The system of marking and 
variations is the same as in Ducks Fly. • 


ngge sted co m rna nds : 

Arms stretch 
(hant walk 
Rabbit hop 
Frog jump 
Hands clap hard 
Hands clap softly 
riptoe run 
Arms fling 


About jump 
Sit down 
Stride jumping 
touch the floor 
Run around the room, 
hips firm 
Giraffe walk 
Forward roll 


Do This Do That 

Players, Equipmeitt, Formation, and Method : As 
for Ducks Fly. If the teacher says ‘Do this’ and 
instantly stands on one foot, touches an ear or the 
top of her head, etc., the class must at once obey 
her in whatever she does. But if she says ‘Do that’ 
as she does something, any one who obeys her gets 
a mark against her. 

This is the most difficult of the three games. Its 
success depends entirely upon the leader. She must 
be very quick always to follow her words instantly 
with an action or pose and use exactly the same tone 
of voice when saying ‘Do this’ as when saying ‘Do 
that’. The slightest movement by a player when 
teacher has said ‘Do that* counts as a mistake. 
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Suggested command $ : 

Touch left ear 
Place both haods on top 
of head 

Hop on left foot 
Joftip up ahd down on 
both feet 

Raise right arm above 
head 

Clasp hands 
Hips firm 
Touch tip of nose 
Sit down 
Full squat 
Touch right knee 
Both arms sideward raise 


Touch right ear 
Slap right knee 
Feet astride, jump 
Snap fingers 

Grasp right ear with right 
hand 

Place left hand flat on toip 
of head 

Stand on one foot 
Touch left elbow 
Cross arms with left 
hand 

Place right hand flat on 
top of head 


Did You See My Sheep? 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Players sit in a circle. 

Method : An It is chosen. She walks around 
outside the circle, taps a player on the back saying 
‘Have you seen my sheep?’ The player says, 
‘What did it look like?’. It then describes someone 
seated in the circle. When the player who was 
tapped thinks she recognizes the player being describ- 
ed, she calls her name. If correct It calls ‘Yes’. 
Instantly the described player leaps up and runs 
around the circle and back to her own place with It 
after her. If caught she becomes It. If not 
another It is chosen. 

Fundamentals : It must tap someone while going 
around the circle for the first time. 
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^ N^^ghb0ur Neighbour 

i^layef^ : Any number. 

Equipment : .None. 

Formation: Stand in a circle, hands joined. 

Method : . One player is and stands in centre 
of circle until all are ready. She then skips about 
circle, stops in front of one player, assumes a very 
comical position like a clown and says: 

Question: ‘Neighbour, neighbour, how ^rt 

thee?* 

Answer: ‘Very well, as you can see.* 

Q.i ‘How is the neighbour next to thee?* 

A.: ‘I don*t know, but I’ll go see.* 

The player then falls behind It, assumes It’s comic 
pose, and they skip or hop on to a third player. 
Another comic pose is adopted, and the questions 
and answers are repeated. So the game continues 
until all have joined It, who then leads them back 
to the original circle. 

Fundamentals: i. The circle must be large, or 
there will not be room enough for It and her 
followers to move about. If players are few space 
them widely. 

2. It should be a child with comic ability. 

3. Children must control their laughter while 
speaking. 

Variation : When It stops in front of a player, 

that player falls ahead of It, and sets the pose. A^* 
each new player joins, she becomes It, and the others, 
fall behind her. 

TThis is a very popular game. 

Detective 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Two lines, A and B, faci/j^ each 
Other. 
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Method : Players face each other, as partners, 
about I o' apart. On the whistle, each player in line 
B stands still, while her partner in line. A very closely 
observes her for exactly thirty seconds when the 
teacher calls ‘Stop*. Instantly all players in line A 
must turn around with their backs to the players in 
line B, and walk five ^teps away. While they do so 
each player in line B quickly changfes somethingf in 
th^ arrangement of her hair, or her clothing, her 
jewellery, the flowers in her hair, etc. She may 
remove something, or exchange with another player 
in her line. Thirty seconds are allowed for this and 
then the whistle is again blown. All line A players 
again turn about, then stand perfectly still and again 
each looks at her partner for thirty seconds. When 
a player thinks she knows the change that has been 
made by her partner she silently sits. At the end of 
thirty seconds time is up, and the seated players one 
by one announce what they think has been changed. 
< 3 ne point is scored for each correct statement. The 
total score for the side is recorded. Then line B in 
the same way observes line A. The side wins which 
has the highest score. 

Bengal Bay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: None. 

Forniation : Two teams, A and B, stand facing 
each other about 30' apart. Mark a starting-line 
behind which each team must stand, and a Home 
Base about 30' behind each starting-line. 

Method: A team decides to be It, and secretly 
chooses an occupation they wish to act in dumb show. 
They may decide to be dhobies, or tailors, or brick- 
layers, or aeroplane pilots, or heedi -makers ^ etc. 
When each has chosen which part she is to play, the 
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entire team advances across the ground^ and standing 
In front of and about lo' away from team B they 
say : 

‘We are the people from Bengal Bay 
What do you want us to do today?* 

Team B asks: ‘What can you do?* 

Team A answers: ‘Anything.* 

Team B replies: ‘Show us something.* 

Team A then begin their imitation, doing it once, 
•or for a few moments. Team B are allowed three 
guesses only. If any one in team B guesses the 
imitation correctly, team A instantly turns and flees 
to their base. Any one caught before reaching it, 
must join team B. If they fail to guess correctly, 
team A returns to its base. Team B then has its turn 
to act. 


Statues 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation and Method: Fix a goal and a start- 
ing-line. If played in the courtyard or classroom fix 
one end of the room as the goal, and the other as the 
starting-line. Appoint one child as It. She stands 
near the goal, turns her back on the players, closes 
her eyes and counts up to 8. As she counts, players 
move forward, but on 6 they stop, on 7 they get 
ready, on 8 they stand perfectly still. After It says 
‘eight’, she instantly opens her eyes and turns around, 
•counting out loud ‘One, two, three.* While she counts 
up to 3 and looks at them, every one must 
remain motionless and silent. Those who move or 
laugh must go back to the starting-line. Then 
she turns around again and again players move for- 
ward. The one who first reaches the goal is the new 
It. 
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dd^afiKCing Statues 

1. Played as above. But each time It turns 
around, every one must assume a pose, comic or 
statuesque. 

2. Class stands in a circle. It in the centre. It 
quickly moves from one to the other, arranging each 
one in any pose she wishes. When all have been, 
arranged It says ‘Skip’ or ‘Hop’ or ‘Run’, or ‘Touch 
tlie wall and return to me’, or any such command. 
All must obey, return to the circle, assume their pose 

.and hold it while It counts ‘One, two, three’. Any 
who move or laugh must leave the game, and sit in 
a row at one side. 

3. It does not count as players advance, but 
stands silent. At any moment she may clap her 
hands, call ‘Stop’, and instantly -turn around. Any 
one who moves or laughs must return to the start- 
ing-line. 


Partners 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: None, 

Formation and Method : Class forms two circles. 
One faces clockwise, the other faces anti-clockwise. 
Couples facing each other are partners, and mark 
their places on the ground or floor. When all are 
sure of their partners, the teacher says ‘Skip’. All 
skip, keeping the circle formation. When partners 
are well away from each other, teacher calls ‘Part- 
ners’. Instantly all race to stand in their correct 
places with their partners. The last couple to get in 
place gets a mark. Five marks retires a couple 
from the game. 

Fundamentals : i. This is a partner game, there- 
fore if one partner gets back to place, and the other 
does not, both get the bad mark. 
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2. Ifry to arrd^e partners so that two slow chil- 
dren are not tof^ether, hot one qokk and one slow* 

Dacoit 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Join hands, form a circle, drop hands. 

Method : Appoint an It. She chooses a g^oal, and 
the ‘stunt’ to be done there. If playing out of doors, 
^she may say ‘The goal is the wall, run and touch it, 
clap hands three times and return, each time I say 
“Dacoit”.’ She then begins to tell a story. When 
she uses the word Dacoit, all must jump up, run 
and touch the goal, do the stunt and return to their 
own places in the circle. The last one back gets a 
mark. If any one fails to touch the goal, or do the 
stunt, she must leave the game. 

Fundamental: It is best to have a large goal such 
as a wall, or the end of a netball court. Then players 
should be instructed not to crowd together. Other- 
wise it is too difficult to judge mistakes. 

Going to Bombay (i) 

Players-: Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Players sit in a circle with It standing 
outside. She walks around the circle, giving each 
player the name of a part of the train : wheels, lug- 
gage van, whistle, brake, bell, lights, ist, 2nd, 3rd 
class carriages, guard’s van, etc. When every one 
is named. It stands outside the circle, and tells a 
story about a journey to Bombay, bringing into it all* 
the parts of the train she has given. When she 
mentions any part given to a player, that person must 
at once jump up, fall behind It, with her arnvs around 
It’s waist until the train is complete. 
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For example, the story mig-ht run thus: ‘1 was in a 
hurry to get to Bombay, but when I got to the station 
I found all the 3rd class carriages so crowded, I tried 
to buy a 2nd class ticket, but finally, I had to ride 
in a ist class carriage near the luggage van. The 
wheels made such a noise, and the* bell rang so loudly 
I could not sleep*, etc. When every one has been 
named, and has joined the train, It says ‘And then 
we began to travel faster and faster* and she slowly 
starts walking, and finally begins to run. Each 
player has her arms around the waist of the one in 
front of her, and It winds in and out, imitating 
mountains by high stepping, going up and down 
steps if any are available, and gradually going faster 
and faster, until finally she says, ‘And then we had 
a dreadful wreck’ and falls down, dragging the train 
with her, ■ 

Variation: If the group is very large, there may 
be two circles, and two trains, ending finally in a 
grand collision. 


Going to Bombay (2) 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Seated in a circle on the ground, arms 
folded. An X is marked in front of each child as 
she sits. 

Method : It stands in the circle as above, naming 
players for parts of a train, and tells the story of her 
journey to Bombay. When she mentions any part of 
the train for which a player has been named, that 
player must instantly rise, turn around three times 
and sit down again, without unfolding her arms. 
When It comes to the end of the story and says : 
‘And then we had a dreadful wreck’, every one must 
jump up, cross the circle, and find a new place 
exactly behind an X. It tries to get a place too. 
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The player left out then becomes It, and tells another 
story, in the same way. 

Classroom Blind Man's Buff 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A towel, and bits of clean paper for 
blindfolding. (For instructions for blindfolding, see 
page III.) 

Method : If possible, move teacher's desk and chair 
to one side. The pupils sit at their desks, and 
number off. Then an It is chosen. She stands in 
the open space in the front of the room, is blind- 
folded, and then calls out a number, for example, 
'Three’. Number 3 must at once answer ‘Here’. It 
then calls another number, for example ‘Twenty’. 
Number 20 must at once answer ‘Here’. This allows 
It to locate the direction from which the two players 
will come. It then calls ‘Change’, and the two 
numbers run up to the front of the room, and cross 
over, 3 going to 20’s seat, and 20 to 3’s seat. While 
they are in the open space in the front of the room. 
It tries to catch one of them. If she succeeds that 
player is It. If not, she must be It again. 

Fundamental : Numbers called must be seated as 
far apart as possible. 

Variations : i. If It is not clever at catching any 
one, change after she has had two chances. 

2. As skill irhproves, It may call four numbers. 
All change at once as It tries to catch them. 

Circus Blind Man's Buff 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: As for Classroom Blind Man’s Buff. 

Formation : Circle. 

Method : If played in a classroom, form circle 
around the edge of the room. If played out of doors 
form a circle anywhere. Choose an It. She is 

[>27] ■ 
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bi^ndloldedy and stands in the centre. The cticle 
skips clockwise until It calls ‘St€>p’. She then points 
in any direction and names any animal or bird. The 
player at whom she paints must, at once, imitate 
the proper call or cry. If It cannot guess the player, 
she may ask twice to have the call repeated. If she 
guesses cprrectly, that person must be It. If she 
fails to guess, she gets a mark and a new It is 
c|josen. 

Post Office 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Circle. ' If more than 20 players, form 
two circles. 

Method : Each player takes the name of a town 
or village. If playing indoors, mark each player’s 
place with crayon. If playing outdoors, mark the 
ground with a sharp stick. Choose an It. She 
stands in the centre, and calls the names of two 
towns on opposite sides of the circle. These two 
must instantly change places, while It tries to^ 
secure one of the vacant places. The person left out 
is It. 

Variation : Frequently It calls ‘General Post’. 
Then every one must change places at the same time. 

Rachel and Jacob 

Players : Any number. 

Formation: Circle. 

Equipment : A bandage and sheets of paper. 

Method : An It is chosen and blindfolded. It, 
after being blindfolded, says ‘Skip’. Circle skips 
to the left with hands joined until she says ‘Stop’. 
All instantly stop; then It points in any direction. 
The person to whom she points must at once step 
into the circle. It then calls ‘Rachel’ and the person 

[1281 
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^ho i^tepped m must instantly answer ‘ Jacob It 
cof^tinues calling* and being answered as she hurries 
about the circle, with outstretched arms, trying to 
•catch hold of ‘Raeher, who may twist and turn aynd 
dodge constantly, but must instantly answer when 
Jacob calls. When Rachel is caught, Jacob has three 
guesses as to who it is. If she guesses correctly, 
Rachel is It. If she fails she gets a mark, and a 
new It is chosen. 

Fundamentals: i. The circle must keep han^s 
joined. 

2. Rachel must remain in the circle. If she goes 
•out, she is caught. 

3. Rachel may disguise her voice. 

4. If Rachel is too quick for Jacob the teacher 
may silently motion the pupils to make the circle 
smaller. 

B. RACES FOR DEVELOPING POWERS OF OBSERVATION 

These should form a valuable part of the play 
programme. The imaginative teacher will find end- 
less variations with which to make ‘observation races’ 
interesting, and useful. 

Fundamentals: i. The pupils’ powers of observa- 
tion, memory and alertness must be developed 
gradually. At first, require the class to do one thing 
only. Then require two things, and so on, until they 
can remember complicated instructions, and obey 
them. 

2. Observation races require pupils to learn to 
make their way through crowds. Do not permit 
pushing or shoving. If a child wins by this method, 
she must be disqualified. 

3. Remember that these are races. From a circle 
or a line, standing or sitting, no one must start before 
the s^nal. 
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4. If the class is large, the teacher should runs 
along with the class to make sure they obey 
instructions. 

5. As they are races, always name the winner. 

Types of observation races 

1. Touching objects. The command is : 

Run and touch a tree, or door, or wall, or post, 
ahd return to place. 

At first name a nearby object easily seen. Later 
name a more difficult one. Also require class to skip 
or hop instead of run. 

2. Running around objects. The command is : 
Class run around a tamarind tree, or a goal post, 

or a water tap, etc. 

3. Collecting objects. The command is : 

Bring me a tiny pebble, and 7 a leaf fallen off a 

tree. 

This is the most popular type, and pupils never tire 
of it. Require only two objects at first, gradually 
increasing in difficulty. Almost every compound has 
pebbles, bits of brick or stone, twigs, fallen leaves. 
For variety ask for pebbles collected near a wall, 
fallen leaves from under a distant tree, etc., gathered 
in the order named. 

4. Colour observation races. The command is : 
Run and touch something blue, then something 

red, and return to me. 

At first mention something easily seen, but gradu- 
ally increase the difficulty, finally naming coloured 
objects not easily seen, so that the class must search 
for them. Also name an increasing number of colcmrs 
to be touched. 

. 5. Observation of materials. The command is : 
Run and touch something made of iron, then some- 
thing made of stone, and return to me. 

Every compound or building has many varieties of 
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materials. Require therq to be touched in the order, 
called. 

6. Combination observation races. 

(i) Play any of the above in couples, trios or 
quartets. Players must keep hands joined all the way. 

(ii) Require each to run to one object, skip to 
another, hop to a third and walk back to place. 

(iii) Require each to touch a colour, run around a 
material, bring back a pebble. 

The command is: 

Skip and touch something red, run around some- 
thing iron, get a partner, run to the mango tree with 
hands joined, each find and bring back a pebble. 

These brief suggestions should indicate to the 
teacher the variety and fun she may provide in 
observation races. 

C. GAMES FOR DEVELOPING SKILL IN BALANCE 
Form the Square 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation and Method: Divide the class into four 
equal teams. Each team holds hands and forms a line. 
Then all four teams form a square around the teacher. 
She then * asks one team (one side of the square) to 
break ranks, run and touch a door or a wall, and 
return to form their side of the square, with hands 
joined. Then the other three sides are asked in turn 
to do the same. This should fix in their minds the 
method of forming a square. Then all four teams 
are told that on the word ‘Go’ they are all to run 
and touch the door or wall and return to form the 
square. The line which gets back into place first 
is given one point. Repeat 8 or lo times. 

Variation : If the class is large, forming the 
square will be too difficult for them. Divide the class^ 
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imito four equal groups, and each group makes its 
own square, and then tries to be first to form ks 
square* 

Keep in the Square 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment: If playing indoors, mark the circle 
witk< crayon* If playing outdoors, scratch a circle on 
the ground, then mark squares at varying distances 
apart on the edge of the circle. Each square should 
measure about 36" each way. 

Formation : A large circle around the room, court- 
yard, or in the compound. 

Method : On the word ‘Go’, the players begin run- 
ning to their left, aVound and on the circle. The 
teacher stands with her back to the class. When she 
blows a whistle or claps her hands, any one caught 
with any part of her foot touciiing any part of a 
square is out, and must go over to one side and sit 
down. Players may not jump over, nor run around 
the squares, but must step on them each time. 

. Variations : i . Run in couples. 

2. All players skip, 

3. Each player has a skipping rope, and all skip 
rope around the circle. If foot or rope is touching 
the circle when signal is given, the player is out. 

Full Squat 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment: None. 

Formation : Circle. 

Method: Teacher stands outside the circle, which 
follows her commands. The first command may be 
‘Skip’. She allows players to skip twice around the 
circle, criticizing and praising as they skip and then 
gives a series of commands: ‘Hop’ or ‘Walk’ or 
‘‘Run’ or ‘About turn’ or ‘Bunny hop’ or ‘Frog jump’, 
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etc. Frequently she says suddenly *Fwll kjuat*. 
Instantly all must obey. Any child who fails to 
so gets a bad mark. This is a strenuous game, so 
write down names of players given the mark. This 
allows a little rest. 

Variations : i. Divide class into two teams. 
Number off in twos. 

2. Play for three minutes. Any player making a 
mistake leaves the game. The team wins that has 
the most players at the end of three minutes. 

3. As skill in obeying commands increases, do 
not form a circle. Players scatter as they wish about 
the area. Thus they must not only listen to and 
obey commands, but avoid crashing into others. 

Stand Behind Teacher 

Players : Any number. * 

Equipment : None. 

Formation and Method: The class stands in a 
group with the teacher. Suddenly teacher runs 15' 
or 20' away, and stops, facing them. Again she 
runs. She may stop facing class, or sideward, or 
with her back to them. Each time she stops all 
race to see who stands behind teacher first. 

Fundamentals : Concentrate on not pushing, instead 
of on trying to run fast. 

Variations: i. Require class to skip. 

2. Require class to form couples, and run as 
couples, with hands joined. 

3. As skill increases, children ipay take teacher’s 
place as leader. 


Run Until I Whistle 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation and Method : Teacher has a whistle. 
Explain to the children that, on the command *Ruti\ 
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they are to run about the room or play area; but 
when she whistles, they are instantly to stop. 
Teacher then comments upon those who stopped most 
quickly, and the game continues. 

Variations : i. Run in a circle. 

2, Skip, walk, hop. 

3. Play as partners. 

Strike the Gong 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A gong, or a brass cup, or plate, and 
a pencil or small stick. 

Formation : Class ' stand in line awaiting iheir 
turns. 

Method : One child is permitted to hold the gong 
(or whatever is used) high in the air. The class 
stands in line about 10' away and the first child, 
pencil or stick in hand, runs forward, jumps in the 
air and tries to strike the gong. When all have had 
their turn, another It is appointed. She holds the 
gong a little higher. 

Unless other classes will be disturbed, the class will 
greatly enjoy using a heavy stick which will make 
a loud noise. 

Fundamentals: i. The gong should be held high 
enough so that real effort in jumping is required to 
strike it. 

2. If there is much difference in the height of the 
children, have two gongs; the shorter children line 
up before one of them, and the taller children before 
the other. 

3. Stress landing lightly, after jumping. This 
provides excellent activity in jumping high. 

Walk the Line 

Players : Any number. 

Equipmerit : None. 
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Formation: Single file. 

Method : This very simple activity is always 
popular. It provides excellent activity in balancing. 
It is best played upon a netball, badmintoh, or 
throwball court. But if none of these is available, 
cracks in a floor may be used. The class forms a 
single file. The teacher stands at the head of the 
line and walks carefully along the boundary-lines of 
a court, or along the cracks in a floor. The object 
is to place each foot one after the other exactly on 
the line or crack, as though one were walking a 
tight rope. 1'his is difficult for small children, but 
they greatly enjoy it. 

Variations: i. When the idea is understood, the 
pupils may take turns in being leader. Any child who 
places a foot on the ground instead of on the line 
is out and must stand beside teacher. 

2 . As a resting activity, divide the class into two 
groups. One group walks the line while the other 
group watches, with teacher commenting freely upon 
the good balancers. 

Merry Sunshine 

Players^ : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Children sit at their desks or on the 
floor. 

Method: One child is chosen to be the Sleep King. 
She tiptoes about the room, touching each child 
softly on the arm and whispering ‘ I am the Sleep 
King. Go to sleep’. At once the children slowly 
drop their heads on their folded arms, and pretend 
to sleep. When all have been put to sleep except 
one player, the Sleep King returns to her own desk 
and sits. At once the one player still awake, rises 
and, tiptoeing swiftly and cheerfully about the room, 
gaily taps the children one by one on the shoulder 
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saying- ‘I am Merry Sunshine. Wake up’. When 
all are awake, Merry Sunshine skips gaily around 
the room once, on tiptoe, and then back to her seat^ 
while all follow her. 

Fundamental: Sleep King and Merry Sunshine 
should not touch children in order as they sit, feut 
at random. 

• Skip and Sit 

Players : Any number. 

* Equipment : None. 

Formation and Method : The class stand as they 
please in a group behind teacher who skips about the 
play area, room, or courtyard, or zig-zags to and fro, 
and then suddenly sits (facing the class) like a rabbit 
with hands at ears, or stands still on one foot like a 
crane or stands like a bear bending forward with 
palms touching the ground, or does a quick full 
squat. All must imitate her. Any child who fails ta 
stop or who falls over after taking the position, gets 
a mark. Each child must keep her own score. A 
black mark is given for every mistake. Any child 
having five mistakes must sit out. 

Variations : i. Class forms couples. Each couple 
tries to skip and stop exactly together. 

2. As above, only in threes. 

Weave the Circle 

Flayers : Any number. 

Formation : Players join hands, form a circle, then 
drop hands. 

Equipment : None. 

Method: Circle numbers off, in twos. Number 
Ones are one team ; Number Twos are another team. 
The first No. i and the first No. 2 step outside the 
circle and, on the signal, turn* and run in opposite 
directions around the circle. When they meet, they 
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step ini^ the circle y face each other, grasp haads^ 
and spin each other around once, drop handai 
run back outside the circle and continue runr^ng^ 
as before. The runner who first gets back tb l|er 
own place and sits down, scores one point. The 
team scoring the most points wins. 

Fundamental: The next player may not run until 
the previous player has returned to her place and sat 
down. • 


Drop the Handkerchief 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A small towel or handkerchief. 

Formation : Circles of not more than 15 each. 

Methdd: Players stand in circle, except It who 
runs around the outside of the circle with the towel 
crumpled up in her hand. As she runs she drops it 
behind one of the players, and continues running. 
No one in the circle may look behind until It has 
passed by her. When the towel has been dropped 
behind a player, she picks it up, hastily turns and 
runs in the direction opposite to It. Each tries to 
get back first to the vacant place in the ring. The 
one who fails becomes It. 

Fundafneritals : i. Never have more than 15 in a 
circle. Children grow weary of waiting their turns. 
No one may be. It a second time, until all have 
had a turn. 

2. The towel must be dropped while the player 
is running around the circle the first time. 

Variation : Players sit instead olf stand. 

Classroom Drop the Handkerchief 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A handkerchief. 

Formation and Meihod: All the class, but one, hide 
their heads in one arm laid on their desks, holding: 
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the other outstretched, palm uppermost. One child 
is It, and tiptoes up and down. She drops the hand- 
kerchief in someone's upturned plan. That child in- 
stantly leaps up and chases It, who runs up and down 
trying- to slip into her own place before she is caught. 
Both return to their seats; another It is appointed, 
and the game continues until all have had a turn. 

I Have a Garlaiid 

Players and Equipment : As above. A variation of 
. Drop the Handkerchief. It is very popular as there is 
apparently something in the combination of verse and 
actioh which has a great appeal. 

Verse : 

I have a garland, a very pretty garland 
It won’t fit you, nor you, nor you, 

But it will fit you. 

Foi'niatiofi and Method : The circle sits. It, 
carrying any sort of band or garland large enough 
to slip over the head, skips about the circle, saying 
the verse. As she says the last word she must slip 
the garland over the head of someone in the circle, 
then instantly begin to run. The garlanded player 
leaps up, and also runs, trying to catch It before 
she can get to the empty place and sit. 

If she fails, and the class is large, a new It is 
chosen. If the class is small. It if caught, continues 
as It. If not caught, the garlanded player is It. 

Fundamentals: i. The verse is brief. Insist 

that It sings it only once, otherwise she will delight 
in running around and around the circle. If she fails 
to garland any one on the last word, stop the game 
and appoint a new It. 

2. This game requires It to say a rhyme, skip, 
carry a garland and put it on someone. Be patient 
therefore with an awkward It. 
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3. Ei^nphasize skipping on the toes in rhythm with 
the words. 

Red and White 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : Half a brick, with an equal number 
of its surfaces coloured white with chalk, and an 
•equal number remaining red. There must be a 
boundary-line at each end of the playing space. 

Formation : Two teams of equal numbers, face 
each other on either side of a line and about 3' apart. 
This game may easily be played on a netball court, 
using the end-lines as boundaries, and the centre-line 
as the starting-line. 

Method : One team is named Red, and the other 
White. The teacher stands at one end of the line 
between the teams and about 6' away from it, and 
•calls ‘Ready’, Then with an underarm throw, she 
rolls the brick in between the two teams, so that it 
will travel forward on the ground for some distance. 
When it finally stops, if a surface coloured Red is 
uppermost, the Reds run, and the Whites chase them, 
trying to touch any Red player before she reaches her 
boundary-line. If a white surface comes uppermost, 
the Whites are chased by the Reds. Once players 
cross their boundary-line they are safe. Any one 
touched by an opponent before she crosses her 
boundary is caught, and must join the opponent’s team. 
Then all return to their places, and the brick is 
again rolled forward. 

The game continues until either (i) all are caught, 
•or (ii) the brick has been rolled a definite number of 
times (6 or 8 times are usually sufficient, as this 
is a tiring game). 

Fundamentals: i. ^ No player may move until the 
brick has completely slopped. Any player doing 
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2, If It touches any one except the Defender, that 

player must leave her train and sit down at one 

side. 

3. Arrange 15 or 20 in each team. The first girl 

on each team is It (there is no separate It), 

and she turns her own team back upon itself, first 
to one side, then to the other, trying to tag the last 
girl in her own team. When she does so, that girl 
leaves the team, and the game continues. All the 
teams are playing at once. The It who has the 

smallest team at the end of five minutes, wins. 


Still Pond, No More Moving 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A cloth for blindfolding and sheets of 
paper. 

Formation : Circle. 

Method: It is chosen, stands in the centre of the 
circle and is blindfolded. Then she counts up to io> 
while every one leaves the circle and moves about. 
As soon as It says ‘Ten’ she calls ‘Still pond, no more 
moving’. Instantly every one stops. It then says 
‘I give two (or one or three or five) steps’ and walks 
about, still blindfolded, with her arms extended 
trying to find players. When It approaches, any 
player may in order to avoid It take two steps in 
any direction, but no more. Having taken those, 
she must stand still. If It then finds her, she may 
feel her hair, face, clothes, or ornaments, in an at- 
tempt at identification. She is allowed three guesses. 
If she guesses right, the person caught is It. If 
she guesses wrong, she is given a mark, and a 
new It is chosen. 

Fundamentals: i. Players must instantly stop 

when It says ‘Still pond, no more moving’. If any 
one moves, the teacher gives a mark. 

[142] 
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2. It must listen carefully for noises betraying' 
the position of players, especially after she says 
‘Still pond’. 

3. Players may exchange ornaments, in order to 
deceive ‘It. 

4. If playing outdoors, a boundary must be set 
beyond which players may not go. ThCv teniquoit 
court provides the right area. 

5. Players may bend their bodies, do a full squat^ 
twist and turn in any possible way to avoid It 
discovering them, but they may not move their 
feet, after they have taken the number of steps 
allowed. 

6. No player may again be It, even if caught, 
until all have had their turn. 


Fire Engine 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation and Method : Divide players into groups 
of 8 or 10 players each. All groups then stand at 
one end of the open space, behind a line (the end- 
lines of the netball court are useful). Draw a line 
at the other end of the open space. The teacher 
gives eacli group a number, as 2, 3, 5, 6, etc., then 
stands at one end of the line and gives the Fire Alarm 
by clapping her hands. If she claps three times, 
Group 3 races to the other end of the field. The one 
crossing the line first becomes Fire Chief, takes 
the teacher’s place, and gives the alarm. If the Fire 
Chief says ‘General alarm’, everybody runs. 

Fundamentals : Players must stay behind the line 
until clapping ceases. A false start disqualifies a 
player from running that time. For persistent 
starts put a player out of the game, and requ' 
to sit down at the side. 
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Good Morning 

Flayers: Not more than 15 in a circle. 

Equipment: None. 

Formation : One player stands out as It. The 
others form a circle with arms outstretched, then drop 
hands. 

Method : It runs around outside the circle, and 
taps any player on the back. That player must 
instantly turn, and run around the circle fn the 
opposite direction to It. When they meet, both 
must stop quite still, shake hands, say ‘Good morn- 
ing’ politely, and then proceed. The one first getting 
back to the open space in the circle is safe and the 
othef person is It. 

Fundamentals : i.' Players must stop completely 

when they meet, and may not again begin to run until 
they have politely shaken hands and spoken. 

2. No player may be It a second time, until all 
have had their turn. 

Variations : i. Runners skip around circle. 

2. Runners on meeting, instead of shaking hands, 
join hands and do feet astride jump three times. 

3. Runners on meeting, sit down with a jump, 
facing each other, place hands on knees and bow low 
while saying ‘Good morning’. Then jump up and 
proceed. 


Pom Pom Pullaway 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation and Method, : Choose an It. She should 
he a swift runner. Divide players into two teams. 
This is not a partner game, so teams need not have 
exactly the same number of players. Send teams to 
<^oposite ends of the open space. Fix a boundary on 
side. It stands in the middle and calls ‘Pom 
^^away’. Instantly the two teams change 
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plates. As they irace ^icross the field It trie$ to 
as many as she can. All caught must join her stn 0 ^ 
stand in the centre. Again It calls, the teams mn, 
while the Its try to catch as many as they can. 
The game continues until all are caught. 

Fundamentals : i. This game must, if possible, 
be played in an open space free from trees, posts, 
water taps, etc., as players may in running crash into 
obstructions. If there is no free space a pupil must 
be detailed to stand beside each obstruction, and 
protect runners from it. 

2. A useful area for the smaller children is to 
play across the netball court. Thus each time all 
must run 50'. For older pupils each team may stand 
behind a goal-line of the netball court. Thus every 
one will run 100' each time. 

3. There must be side boundaries, and a boundary 
judge for each side. Any player stepping over a 
boundary-line is considered caught. If the game 
is played on a netball court, boundaries arc easily 
seen. 

4. The It or Its must tag every t>la\er firmly, 
or the runners in their excitement, will not realize 
they have been caught. 

5. This is a twisting, dodging and turning game. 
Runners* should be encouraged not to give up easily, 
but to evade the It if possible. 

Last Couple Out 

Players : Anv number. 

Equipment: None. 

Founatton : One player, a swift runner, is It; all 
other players form couples. Couples stand one 
behind the other, facing the largest open space 
available. 

Method : It stands at the head of the line, with her 
back to the couples, and calls ‘Last couple out\ 

[i4Sl 
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Instantly one of the last couple runs up the left side 
of the line, and the other up the rig*ht side. 
Somewhere far out in front they try to meet, before 
It can catch one of them. If the two runners join 
hands before either one is caught, they are safe, and 
return to stand at the head of the line, just behind 
It, and rest until it is again their turn to run. It 
again takes her place, and calls ‘Last couple out’, 
and the last couple runs. The game continues until 
couples have run. If It catches one of any couple^ 
the one caught must be It. It joins the uncaught 
player, and the game continues. 

Fundamentals: i. This is a dodging, twisting 

and iturning game. The couples must run fast, but 
they should aim, by clever dodging, to join hands 
quickly rather than to exhaust themselves by run- 
ning far away. . 

2. It may not look behind either during, or after 
she calls, but must look forward until the two runners 
have passed by her. 

3. If It, after two chances, fails to catch any 
one, appoint another It. 

Variations : Last Threes Out and Last Fives Out. 

If the group is large, play as above, but players 
stand in threes or fives. When It calls, part of them 
run up one side and forward and part up the other 
side. No one is safe until all have joined hands. 
Thus, when playing Last Threes Out, to be safe all 
three runners must join hands. If playing Last 
Fives Out, no one of them is safe until all five have 
joined hands. 

Last Fives Out is a very exciting game, both to 
play and to watch. 

Note: If there are more than eight couples, players 
will grow weary while awaiting their turns. If space 
permits, arrange two sets to play at the same time. 
But unless they are widely separated they must face 
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opposite directions. Two teams may be arranged in 
the centre of a netball court or similar space. The 
last couples in the two groups should stand almost 
back to back, and will run in opposite directions. 

Come Along 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : All stand in a circle with hands joinecj 
One player is It, and stands outside the circle. 

Method : lx runs around outside the circle, touch- 
ing as she passes them, six players standing in 
different parts of the circle. These six places must 
be kept vacant. When It touches a player she says 
‘Come along’. That player at once leaves the circle, 
joins hands with It and skips along with her, It 
remaining next to the circle. The second player 
touched joins hands with the first and so on, until 
finally there is a line of six players, skipping beside 
It, all with hands joined, until It suddenly calls 
‘Break’. Then all instantly drop hands and try to 
secure one of the six vacant places. One person will 
not find a place. She becomes It, and the game 
continues. 

Fundamentals : i. All of the players touched 
by It must keep hands joined, and continue skipping 
until It calls ‘Break’. Any player failing to do so 
becomes It. 

2. No player once touched by It may again be 
touched until all other players have had their turns. 

3. Emphasize skipping lightly on the toes. 

Circle Run 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Circles of not more than twenty players 
each. If there is more than one circle, all circles 
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must have an equal, not an odd, number of players, 
and the same number of players. 

Method : Twenty players form a circle, which is 
then divided into two teams, A and B, in this way; 
two players on exactly opposite sides of the circle 
become Captains. Captain of team A will thus have 
lo players to her right. Captain of team B will 
have lo players to her right. On the word ‘Go’, each 
Captain turns to her right, races around the circle, 
jihd back to her own place. She then touches her 
No. 2*s outstretched hand. No. 2 races around the 
circle, then touches her No. 3, and so on. The team 
‘finishing first, sits. 

Fundamentals : i. Runners may not touch any 
one as they run around the circle. 

2. Except the Captains who begin the race, no 
runner may run until her hand has been touched by 
the previous runner. 

The Lion is Hungry 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Divide class into groups of six or seven 
players each. Scatter them widely about the area (a 
netball court is the right size). Arrange a skipping 
rope in a circle, as the den or home base for each 
group, or if not available, make a mark of some 
sort, to avoid arguments as to whether a player is 
safe or caught. At one side mark a large area as the 
lion’s den. 

Method : One player volunteers to be the Lion. 
She stands in the middle of the area, and gives each 
group the name of an animal, such as buffalo, goat, 
deer, cat, dog, etc. Then she prowls about among 
the groups saying in a frightening voice like the roar 
of a lion, ‘The lion is hungry, the lion wants thd 
ibuffalo’. Instantly all the buffaloes must leave their 
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den, run up to the lion, and follow her (dosely as 
she prowls about, again repeating her roar, aUd 
naming another group, which must also follow her. 
This continues until all the groups are following" her. 
The lion, as she prowls, follows a zig-zig path, and 
continues saying ‘The lion is hungry \ until she has 
lured all, or almost all, the animal groups far from 
their dens. Then she shouts ‘The lion eats’ ai^l 
gives chase, while all the animals dash for their dens. 
Any players touched by the lion before they step inside 
their den are caught, and must stand over at one side, 
in the lion’s den. 

Fundamentals : The lion must be very fierce, and 
prowl as terrifyingly as possible. To avoid argu- 
ments, the lion should, when she touches an animal 
call, ‘You’re caught’. Otherwise, as many animals 
knock into each other when they dash for the dens, 
they may be caught without realizing it. 

Variation : As skill increases, those caught may 
also be lions. But this should be done only if the 
group is small, and the area large, as players may 
dash into each other too violently. 

This is a very popular game. The animals enjoy 
being frightened by the lion, as then they may show 
their cou’rage. 


Three Deep 

' Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : A circle. Circle nurnbers off in twos. 
Number Twos stand in front of Number Ones 
as in ‘two deep’. Two players stand out; one is 
It, one the Runner. 

Method : On the signal, It chases the Runner, who 
to avoid being caught, dodges into the circle, and 
stands in front of one of the pairs, making a column 
of three players, or ‘three deep’. This is iiot allowed, 
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and instantly the third player must run. It chases 
her. If It tags the Runner, the Runner then becomes 

It. 

Fundamentals : i. Runner and It may run 
across the circle, and dodge in and out among the 
couples. 

2. The Runner may run around the circle only 
oncBj then she must stop in front of a couple. 

3. Instantly a Runner is caught, she becomes It, 
and may turn and catch the person who just caught 
her. 

f 4. If It is slow, and fails after three attempts 
to catch any one, appoint someone else. 

5. When a Runner stops in front of any pair 
makipg ‘three deep’, the third girl must instantly 
run. ^ 


Numbers Change 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Circles of not more than 25 players. 
Each circle must have an uneven number of players. 

Method : One player becomes It, leaving an even 
number of players in the circle. It is sent out of 
hearing distance. Circles number off consecutively, 
then re-arrange themselves so that the numbers are 
not standing in order. It is then allowed to return. 
She stands in the centre of the circle, and calls out 
any two numbers. Instantly they must change places, 
while It tries to get into one of the empty places. 
The one who fails to get a place is It. 

Fundamentals : i. No player’s number may be called 
twice, until all have had a turn. 

2. It must stand in the centre of the circle. 
Players should not complain, or be cross, if they knock 
into each other when trying to secure the same 
vacant placje. 
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Strong Man 

This is an excellent game for testing individual 
ability. The age-group from lo years onwards 
especially enjoys it. It is an activity which, once 
understood, is greatly enjoyed during free play in 
school, or at home. 

1. Strong Man Jump 

From a starting-line the first player jumps as far 
forward as she can, lands with both feet together, 
then instantly jumps again, and continues until she 
has made seven jumps. Her final distance is marked. 
The next player then jumps, and so on, until all have 
jumped. The name of the seven making the best 
jumps are recorded. They are the ‘Strong Men 
Jumpers’. 

Fundamentals : On each jump, players must land 
with feet together. If a player loses balance and 
falls, or steps, that ends her jumps, and her last fully 
•completed jump is counted as her final distance. 

2. Strong Man Throw 

Use a net ball or playground ball. From behind a 
line the first player throws the ball as far as she 
can, and runs to the spot where it first struck the 
ground. She then stands on that spot, and throws 
a second time, and so on until she has made seven 
throws. The second girl then takes her seven throws, 
and so on until all have had seven throws. The 
seven players throwing the greatest -total distance are 
the ‘Strong Men Throwers’. 

Fundamentals : i. The first throw must be 
taken from behind the starting-line. To make the 
other six throws, the teacher, or a responsible player, 
must stand well down the field ready to mark instantly 
the exact spot where the ball first touches the 
ground, as from that spot the next throw is made. 
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2. If the space for throwing is small, the ball may 
be thrown back and forth across the space, the 
Strong- Men Throwers being those who throw across 
the distance the greatest number of times. 

3. Strong Man Goal Shoot 

Mark a spot about 8' from the netball goal. 
Each player must in turn, standing on that spot, try 
^ven times to make a goal. The seven players 
making the most goals are the 'Strong Men Goat 
Shooters’. 

Fundamentals : No part of the player’s feet or body 
may cross the line while she is in the act of throwing. 

4. Strong Man Rope Skip 

Each player, starting from behind a line, takes 
seven rope skips forward. The exact spot where she 
lands on completing her seventh skip is marked. 
The seven covering the greatest distance are the 
‘Strong Men Rope Skippers’. 

Fundamentals : The skips must be continuous. If 
a mistake is made, the distance counted is that 
covered on the last correctly completed skip. 

5. Strong Man Hop 

From behind a starting-line, players one by one,, 
hop forward seven times. The seven covering the 
greatest distance are the ‘Strong Men Hoppers’. 


Buying Water Pots 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: All of the players except the two Its, 
pretend they are pots and squat down in a fairly close; 
group. Hands ar^ tightly clasped under knees. 

Method : There are two Its, the pot-maker and 
the grandmother. The pot-maker must act very gaily 
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and sturdily, the grrandmother old, bent, and hard t<> 
pjea&e. The pot-maker stands in the midst of his^ 
pots. Grandmother goes off and then comes on 
again, ol^ and tottefing, and says she wishes to 
bay pots. The pot-maker tells her to choose as she 
pleases. So she goes around among the pots, 
knocking her knuckles against some, pushing others 
gently, pushing some right over to see if they w/ll 
break. None of the pots may smile, or make any 
noise, or unclasp her knees. After grandmother has 
tested several pots she finds one she thinks good 
enough. She calls the pot-man to help her, so he 
stands on one side of the pot, the grandmother on 
the other. Each takes hold with both hands of the 
pot’s arms (each child remains squatting with hands 
locked under knees), and swing the pot to and fro- 
off the ground, three times. If the pot does not 
smile, or say anything, or loose her tightly locked 
hands, she is good enough for the grandmother, and 
is led off. At once another grandmother, and 
another pot-man are chosen, and the game continues. 

Fundamentals : i. The pots must remain motion- 

less. 

2. Grandmother, pot-maker and the purchased pot 
may rejoin the game, but may not again take any 
of these three parts until all have had a turn. 

Back to Back Tag 

Players : Any number, but there must be an odd 
number. ' 

Equipment: None. 

Formation : All stand about in a fairly large group. 

Method : On the whistle every one tries to find a 
partner. Partners nmst stand back to back with 
elbows interlocked. The odd one left out gets a bad 
mark. Again the whistle is blown and every one 
must get a new partner. No player may, twice in- 
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succession, have the same partner. Players should 
not try for a partner among those nearest to them but 
should dash to the other side of the group, or they 
may find the only one left is the partner they have 
just had. When every one is weary, announce who 
has the most bad marks. 

Variation : Threes Tag. 

^i. Three players must stand with elbows inter- 
locked, all facing the same direction. 

2. The centre player of the three stands facing one 
direction, and the other two must face the opposite 
direction. 


The Beater Goes Round 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A large towel or scarf, with a large 
soft knot tied in one end. 

F ormation : Players stand in circles of not more 
than 20. 

Method: One player stands out as It. She runs 
around the outside of the circle, towel in hand, drops 
it behind some one, and continues running. When 
the towel is dropped behind any one, the player on 
her left hastily picks it up, and begins striking the 
person behind whom it was dropped. That person 
turns and flees around the circle, trying to evade 
being beaten. This game is a useful test of alert- 
ness and quickness, x^lso of sportsmanship. Some 
•children enjoy beating others, but not being beaten. 
Impress upon them that they cannot be hurt, and 
if they do not like it, they must run faster. 

Fundamentals : Each player must remember to 
look behind the instant It has passed by, and if 
the towel has been dropped behind her, quickly be 
off to evade a beating. Also to be equally quick to 
snatch up the towel and chase, the player on her 
right, if it ^is dropped behind her. 
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D, GAMES FOR DEVELOPING SKILL IN HANDLING THINGS 
Poison Pass 

Players: Any numben 

Equipment: Three bean bags or three balls. 

Formation: Players sit in a circle. 

Method : Give the bags or balls to three persons 
at equal distances in the circle. On the signal, all 
three begin passing to the left. Every one passes 
as rapidly as possible. Teacher stands with her back 
to the circle and after a moment blows a whistle, or 
daps her hands and calls out ‘Stop’. Each of the 
three players caught with the three objects gets a 
bad mark. Then the game continues. 

Fundamentals : Players, if kindergarten, sit very 
close together so that they may hand the objects’ as 
they are unable to throw straight. Increase distance 
"between players as skill increases. If the teacher, by 
chance, gives the signal to stop when an object is in 
lhc air, the person who touched it last gets the bad 
mark. But no player may avoid catching the object. 
If it is her turn she must catch it. If she drops it to 
avoid a bad mark, she is given the bad mark anyhow. 
Players must try to throw straight. If by chance a 
player throws widely, the player due to catch it must 
jump up and retrieve the object. 

Variation: As skill increases, instead of three 
similar objects, give a variety^ for example, one 
small ball, one bean bag, one large ball. 

Hold Fast 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A bean bag, a duster or stick for each 
couple.’ 

Formation : Circle, standing in couples, facing 
dockwise. It stands at centre. 

Method : Each couple holds between them, their 
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©bject. Then It calls either "Skip’, "Hop’, "Run’ or 
"Walk’ as she wishes. Instantly the couples obey,, 
keeping the circle as they proceed. Couples must not 
let go the object. Suddenly It says ‘Drop’. In- 
stantly every couf^e drops its object and stands 
completely still. It then says ‘Hold Fast — Skip’ (or 
Ilop, or walk, or run). Instantly couples snatch up 
t^ir object and proceed. Any couple making a 
mistake gets a bad mark. After It has given five 
commands, change It. 

Fundamentals : It is a mistake if : 

1. Couples do not instantly start, and instantly 
stop vOn the command. If one of them makes a 
mistake the couple gets a bad mark. There are no 
individual marks. 

2. On the command ‘Hold Fagt’, both must take 
hold of the object. If only one takes hold, it is a 
mistake. 

3. In addition to obeying commands, couples must 
try to keep step and even rhythm, and hop, skip, or 
run on the toes. 


Variety Pass 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A pencil, a book and a ball (for 
example). 

Formation and Method: Players sit in their seats. 
Each row is a team. On the desk of the first player 
in each team are placed three objects of varying 
size and shape. On the signal, the objects are handed 
one by one over the head, to the end of the line. 
Every player must receive and hand on every object. 
If any object is dropped, it must be recovered by 
the person who dropped it. She recovers it, returns 
to her seat, and then only hands it on. 

The team wins that first gets all its objects to the 
last player.. 
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Variation: Increase the variety and tiliinbcr t>f the’ 
objects as skill increases. Also specify the order in 
which they must be passed. A large ball, a bit of 
paper, a crayon, a book and a pin provide an 
amusing variety. 


Catch the Thief 

Players : Any number. , 

Equipment : A duster or bean bag laid on the 
ground at the head of the two lines, about lo' in 
tront of them, and at an even distance between the 
lines. 

Formation : Divide the class into two equal lines 
facing each other about 20' apart. Each line is a 
team. Both teams number off, consecutively. 

Method: Teacher stands just beyond the duster or 
bag and calls out any number. If she says ‘Fives’, 
No. 5 in each team must dash forward, try to snatch 
the object and return to her place before she is caught 
by the other No. 5. If playing in a courtyard, place 
the two teams as far apart as possible, to permit 
dodging. If played in the compound, there must be 
boundaries. The netball court is a suitable area. 
Use two-thirds of it. Neither player may run outside 
that twoThirds. If she does, she is considered caught 
and must join the other side. 

If one No. 5 snatches the object, the second 
No. 5 must chase her. If the snatcher is caught, she 
Joins the chaser’s team. If the snatcher gets back to 
her place safely, the chaser must join the snatcher’s 
team. Play until all have had a turn. 

Fundamentals : This is also a dodging and balance 
game. Encourage players to dodge cleverly. If the 
chasing between players continues for too long to 
allow every one a chance, decrease the area. No 
player’s number may be called a second time until all 
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have been called. Then declare as winner the team 
having- most players. 

This may be played to decide the winner of two out 
of three games. But each time re-arrange positions 
of one team, so that the same two players do not run 
against each other in each game. 

Spin the Tray 

• Players : Any number, divided into circles of not 
more than 20 each. 

Equipment : A round tray or dekshi cover for each 
circle. 

Formation : Each circle sits on the ground or floor. 

Method: It stands in the centre of each circle, 
holding the tray. Each circle numbers off. Then 
It calls a number, for example ‘Seven’, and at the 
same time balances the tray on one edge on the floor, 
and starts it spinning. No. 7 must instantly jump 
up, stop the plate before it stops spinning and hold 
It in her hand. If the plate falls to the floor before 
No. 7 reaches it, or while she is taking hold of it, 
No. 7 must exchange places with It. 

Fundamentals : i. No player’s number may be 
called a second time until every number in the circle 
has been called. 

2. To save herself from being It, the player must 
not only catch the plate, but hold it. If it drops to 
the floor, she must be It. 

Robber 

Players: Not more than 20. 

Equipment : A stone, or bean bag or ball. 

Formation: Two teams of equal numbers seated 
facing each other, at a distance of about 30' if 
possible. (A throwball court provides a useful area.) 

Method : Players on both teams number off, then 
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each team sits in a line facing* the other. The 
ball, bag or stone is placed in the centre of the field* 
The teacher stands at one side of the field and calls 
a number, for example ‘Three’. Instantly No. 3 in 
each team jumps up, runs forward and tries to be 
the first to snatch up the object. It belongs to the one 
who first secures it, and may not be taken away from 
her. If, however, one player snatches it, and drops- 
it, and the other player manages to pick it up, she 
may keep it. The one securing the object scores one 
point for her team. The object is then placed in the 
centre again, the two players return to their places, 
and another number is called. The side first scoring 
10 points wins. 

Variation: Place several objects in the centre, such 
as a bean bag, a ball, a stone, a brick, etc. The 
teacher calls the name of an object and then the 
number of two players. For example, ‘Brick : 
Number Four’. Instantly No. 4 in each team jumps 
up, runs forward and tries to secure the brick. The 
successful one scores a point for her team. The 
team first scoring 10 points, wins the game. 

Note: As every one will be eager to run, there 
should not be more than 10 players in a team. If 
there are more in the class, have several sets of 
two teams each. Teacher calls for all of them at 
the same ’time. 


Rifig 0)1 a String 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A stout cord or string stretched entirely 
around the circle with the ends tied together. On it 
a ring is strung. 

Formation : A circle, seated or standing. 

Method : One player, It, stands in the ct‘ntre 
of the circle. On the word ‘Go’, every one in the 
circle folds her hands loosely about the string, then 
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htglns pushing both hands to and fro constantly as 
though she were passing the ring along the cord to 
the next person. The purpose is to deceive It as 
to the location of the ring as it is pushed along the 
string. Note that the direction in which it travels 
may at any time be altered. It hurries about the 
-circle, clasping the hands of any player whom she 
thinks has the ring. When requested by It any 
player must remove her hands from the cord. If the 
ring is under her hands, she must then exchange 
places and be It. Only one person may be challenged 
at a time. 

Variation: As skill increases, disi>ense with the 
string. Players sit in a circle. An anna or a bean 
Is passed from hand to hand. All the players pretend 
all of the time to be passing the object in order to 
•deceive It. 


Stone in the Hole 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: Five stones or bean bags for each 
team,. 

Formation : Teams of six each stand one behind 
the other on the edge of the courtyard facing a line 
of twelve circles. The first circle is 4' from the edge 
of the courtyard (or starting-line) the second circle is 7', 
the third 12', the fourth 15', the fifth 20' away. 

Method : The first player in each team tries to 
throw a stone or bag into the first circle. If she 
succeeds, she tries to throw a bag in the second 
circle, and so on until she fails to throw into a circle. 
She then stops and her score is counted. Score i 
for the first circle, 2 for the second, 3 for the third, 
4 for the fourth, 5 for the fifth. The bags are 
•collected, the second player takes her turn, and so 
on until all have played. Stones or bags which land 
in the circle, but touch the edge of the circle are 
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good, if no part of the stone or bag protrudes over 
the edge. 

Scormg : Each team adds its total individual scores. 
To this the team finishing first adds lo points, the 
team finishing second adds 5, and the team finishing 
third adds 3 points. 

Variation : As skill increases, use 4'' squares of 
heavy cardboard, or empty match boxes, instead of 
stones. 

E. GAMES FOR DEVELOPING SKILL IN CATCHING AND 
THROWING 

Catching and throwing skills for the kindergarten child 

We divide our aim into four steps : 

1. Playing with balls as pure fun. 

2. Ability to throw with some sense of direction. 

3. Ability to throw quickly and hard. 

4. Ability to throw quickly or slowly, gently or 
hard. 

Teacher Ball 

[This may be used as the fundamental kindergarten 
game for developing catching and throwing skills. It 
derives its name from the fact that the teacher throws 
the bajl, the kindergartener being at first unable to 
control the speed or direction of her throw.] 

Players : Not more than 20. If the class is larger, 
divide it equally, occupy half in free play and half with 
Teacher Ball ; then after 6 or 7 minutes change 
groups. 

Equipment : A bean bag. 

Formation: Join hands, form a circle. Drop 
hands. Teacher stands in the centre with the bean 
bag. 

Method : She calls the name of a child, throws 
the bag to her and then asks her to throw it back. 
It is fairly certain to be a wild throw. The teacher 
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must be on the aieft to catch it, in order to give the 
child the satisfaction of successfully throwing it back. 
And thus she proceeds around the circle, throwing 
to each child in turn. This is important, as the 
kindergartener very greatly enjoys knowing when her 
turn is coming. When all have had their turns,, 
repeat. 

Bean bags are easier to manage than balls. When 
they can manage a bean bag, change to a large ball. 

, Fundamentals: i. This is a game planned to 
teach children to catch and throw. It is essential 
therefore that the teacher throws the bag so that it 
may be caught. She’ must be on the alert to catch 
the return throw. 

2. This age requires encouragement. The teacher 
should be very free with her praise, commenting upon 
success, and encouraging a failure to try again, and 
to succeed. 

3. The circle should not include more than 20, or 
players will become too impatient for their turns. 

4. At first the teacher need not concern herself 
with form or style. Merely to be able to catch and 
to throw satisfies the kindergarten. But the teacher 
herself should always throw and catch correctly and 
as rapidly as possible lead every child on to proper 
form. 

Variations : These should be introduced in the order 
given. 

1. After throwing back to teacher, sit. 

2. Catch with both hands, return with one hand 
(either hand). 

3. Catch with both hands, return with right hand. 

4. Catch with both hands, return with left hand.. 

5. First girl catches, then passes the bag to the 
girl on her left, who passes it on. The bag is passed 
completely round the circle, back to the first girl who 
throws it to teacher. Teacher throws it to the second 
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girl who begins passing it around, until all have had 
a turn. 

6. Divide the class into groups of 8. fiacfi group 

forms a circle. One child steps into the centre of 
the circle and acts as teacher. When she has thrown 
the bag to each child in turn, she runs back to her 
place in the circle, and the child on her left becomes 
teacher, and so on until all have been teacher. Do 
not stress speed in this, but accuracy in throwtng 

and in catching. 

7. For teaching left and right, form one big 

circle. The teacher stands in the middle, throws the 
ball to a child, then calls ‘Left* or ‘Right’. At once 
the child passes the bag to the child on her left or her 
right, as called. That child throws it back to the 
teacher. This is repeated around the circle. 

8. Surprise Throw. Teacher does not throw in 

turn, but tries to take the children by surprise, 

throwing at random to children in different parts of 
the circle, who throw back to her. 

9. Catch, Throw and Run. Teacher throws in 
turn to each child in the circle. She catches, throws, 
then runs around the circle, back to her place. 

10. As a rule. Teacher Ball should be played in a 
circle, so all may watch each other, otherwise 
impatience results. But after some skill has been 

acquired, arrange the class in a line, while the 
teacher throws to children in turn. Any child who 
fails to catch goes to the foot of the line. If the 
class is;^very large, divide it in half. Arrange half in 
the line, and ask the other half to sit and watch. 
Then exchange places. 

Roll the Ball 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A ball, preferably a net ball, but any 
size may be used. 
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Formation : To begin the game, all sit in a circle, 
feet crossed. 

Method : One child has the ball and begins to roll it 
around the circle. Every child must touch it, and 
roll it on. 

Variation: When the one large circle is able to 
roll the ball, divide the class into two circles, each 
with a ball. They race each other in rolling the ball 
around the circle. 


Roll to your Partner 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: Several balls, wood apples, marbles, 
or anything that rolls may be used. 

Formation: Children sit in couples facing each 
other. It is best, when first teaching the game, to 
allow couples to sit at random about the play area. 
If they sit in a line, their balls will certainly become 
confused. 

Method : Each couple rolls the ball to and fro 
between them, trying to roll straight, and to stop 
the ball with the hands neatly. When they are able 
to do this sitting a short distance from each other, 
ask them to lengthen the distance and continue to 
increase it as rapidly as skill permits. 

Variations : i . When the majority of couples are 
able to roll the ball fairly well, stop the play, and 
then on the signal each couple rolls the ball five times. 
The couple finishing first, stands up. 

2. Arrange all couples in two straight lines. All 
the players in one line hold the balls. On the signal, 
roll the ball five times, to and fro. The couple 
finishing first, stands up. It is more difficult to do 
this when in a line, than when seated at intervals 
about the play area. This is an excellent activity for 
developing a sense of direction. 
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Dodge Ball 

, Players : Any number, but there should be at least 
20, especially for beginners. 

Equipment : A net ball. 

Formation: Players join hands, form a circle, drop 
hands. Number off in twos. Number Ones then 
step into the centre of the circle. Number Twos take 
one long step backward to enlarge the circle. • If 
playing outdoors, mark the spot with the foot or a 
stick ; if indoors mark with chalk. The ideal plan 
is to mark the entire circle with chunani, but few 
schools can afford this. 

Method: One player in the outer circle holds the 
net ball. On the signal she throws the ball at any 
player inside the circle. If hit, that player is out. 
The ball is recovered by any one in the outer circle, 
and play continues until all inside are out. Then the 
two groups change places. The outer circle step 
inside, and those who were inside form the outer 
circle. 

Fundamcnials : i. The outer circles must be the 
same for both teams. Be sure places are marked. If 
the ground is soft and marks disappear, form the 
circle again. 

2. When throwing the ball, players in the outer 
circle “must be on or outside their mark. They may 
not throw the ball while inside the circle. 

3. A player inside the circle is out if: 

(i) She steps or runs outside the circle, for 
any reason. 

\ii) She is directly hit by the ball anywhere, 
except on the head. When out, a player 
must at once leave the circle. 

A player is not out if: 

(i) The ball hits the ground, and then hits 
her. 


4 - 
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(ii) If the ball hits another player, and then 

hits her, 

(iii) If the ball hits her on the head (this is to 

discourage possible injuries to ears, broken 
eyeglasses, etc). But if the player has 
her hand or arm above her head, and it 
is hit, she is out. 

(iv) If hit by a ball thrown from inside the 

circle. When throwing, the player must 
be standing on or outside her mark. 
When put out, the player must instantly 
leave the circle, without arguing. To 

, avoid confusing the throwers, those put 
out should' sit down, well to one side. 

This game is called Dodge Ball, because those 
inside the circle must dodge, twisty turn and in every 
way try to avoid the ball. An alert player always 
faces the- ball. 

Note : In many schools, the rule followed is that 
a player is out only if hit below the knees. This is 
incorrect and completely spoils the game, as the ball 
is then rolled, instead of thrown, or if the ball 
is thrown it is very awkwardly done. There is also 
the real danger of injury if the children wear heavy 
anklets. Dodge Ball should provide excellent practice 
in hard, straight, quick throwing, and quick 
recovery of the ball. 

Variations: i. Players put out, join the circle and 
try to put others out. 

2. Time the circle as to how long it requires to 
pnt out all players. Then change, and again keep 
time. The team that puts out all players in the least 
time, wins. 


Queen Dodge Ball 

Those inside the circle play as individuals, each 
one trying to be the last one put out. When only 
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<me player remains mside, she is dedared f 

This is the best type for tke agre-^grotip »*♦ 

frequently if all are to be put out a clever dodgjei* may 
stay in so long that she becomes exhausted* If 
players are so keen and clever at staying in that they 
become very tired, announce that you will play T|iree 
Queens, then when only three players are left in, 
<ie<l:Iare them queens. 


Five-Minute Dodge Ball 

Also useful for the age that tires quickly. Each 
team is in the circle for five minutes only. The team 
ti/fns that puts the most players out within the five 
minutes. 


Men and Chickens Dodge Ball 

This is extremely popular. All players but six form 
the circle. Six players are inside. They stand with 
arms about each other’s waists, except the first girl 
who stands with arms outspread. She is the mother 
Hen, the others are her Chickens. The Hen tries to 
protect her chickens from the ball. She may hit the 
ball with one or both hands or fists, or be hit by it, 
and is not out, as she is the Defender. But if the 
ball hits any chicken, she is out, and must instantly 
leave her group, go outside the circle, and sit. The 
object of the game is to put out all the Chickens, 
leaving the Hen alone. 

This is an exciting game to play or to watch. The 
Hen must be very quick in dodging. The Chickens 
must firmly grasp her waist, as she is their only 
protection. 

Three Court Dodge Ball 

This , is played in three courts. The centre area of 
a netball court is about the right size. Play across 
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the area^ not lengthwise, thus having a coiirt 50^ 
long, and 33 J' wide, divided into three parts, thus: — 


33r 


Attack I 
Defence 
Attack II 


50 ' 


Goal area line. 


Goal area line 


Players ate divided into three equal teams. They 
may ' toss for courts, then take their positions. The 
teams in tlie two attacking courts try to put out all 
of the players in the defence court. Any player in 
either of the attacking courts may begin the play, 
but only on signal, as time is kept. Three inningi 
are played, of three minutes each. The team in, the 
defence court must be extremely alert, as the team& 
in Attack I and II, constantly pass the ball to and 
fro, trying to put defence court players out. Rules 
for being put out are as for Dodge Ball. Any 
player put out must instantly leave the court, and sit 
down, well off at the side. At the end of the first 
three-minute innings, all of the defence court team 
move to Attack II, while Attack II team moves to 
the defence court. For the third innings Attack I 
exchange places with defence court. Thus all three 
teams will have played in the defence court. The 
team wins which had the most players left in the 
defence court at the end of its innings. 

Fundamentals : This provides excellent experience 
in short, hard passing, and is an excellent lead up to 
netball. Explain to players that all sorts of passes 
may be used, short ones directly at a player, or 
overhead diagonal passes between Attack I and 
Attack II teams, in order finally to make ^ sure 
shot at the defence court player. 
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Variations : If there are poor players, who are* 
always put out at once, make a rule that put-out 
hits are counted, but the player remains in. Thus the 
team having the least put-out hits wins. The teacher, 
as umpire, must not for a moment cease to watch 
the play. If she does not have any one to score for 
her, a useful method is to have a large supply of 
pebbles or beans. For each put-out hit, drop one into- 
a tin or box. This can be done while watching the 
game. 



CHAPTER IX 


Story Plays 

^ [The ancient Jataka Tales may form the basis for 
^tory plays. They are to be found in many books^ 
and in many forms. Usually, as published, they are 
heyond the understanding or interest of the average 
chi^d. A useful source book is Jataka Tales y by 
H. T. Francis and 'E. J. Thomas, published by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

The Story Plays given here^ have been greatly 
simplified by use, and anything deleted which children 
-cannot easily act.] 

The story play : its purpose 

The average small child possesses a keen sense of 
•drama and a very active imagination. She enjoys 
listening to a story (especially a familiar and beloved 
•story) and imitating animals, birds, machines, and 
people with which she is familiar. 

She requires for normal growth, and adequate 
physical and social development: 

1. Body activity, steadily increasing in variety 
and vigour. 

2. Activity in which she must, to be successful, 
co-operate easily with others. 

The story play may meet all of these requirements, 
but it will do so only if it is carefully planned and 
wisely carried out. The teacher herself must be 
ready to participate, forgetting that she is a teacher, 

[»7o] 
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and play her part as wholeheartedly as any of the 

pupils* , 

The children will not enjoy a story unless the 
teacher is happy in telling it. Some people are 
'natural story tellers*. Others must work hard to be 
interesting. The teacher who finds it difficult may 
be helped by using a picture and telling a story ^ 
about it. 

The following rules should be kept in mind ; 

1. Always tell the children, at the beginning, if 
It is a true story, or a fairy tale. 

2. The story must have a climax; work up to 
it, and then end. 

3. The story must be fairly brief, as children tire 
•easily. 

4. Children seem to appreciate the use of the 
same beginning and same ending for their stories. 
For fairy tales, the traditional beginning 'Once 
upon a time*, and the ending ‘And so, in this fairy 
story, they lived happily ever after*, is satisfactory. 
Perhaps for a true story the teacher may use as 

a beginning 'Once it really happened that *, 

and for the ending 'And that is the end of this true 
story*. 

5. Children always enjoy 'histofy stories*, about 
people who actually lived, and did brave or unusual 
things. 

6. Pictures, if used, must be large enough for 
all to see. They have the greatest appeal if the 
children are asked questions about what they see in 
the picture. 
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7. Children often enjoy the familiar story most. 
Th^y will listen happily to a new story, and then 
insistently ask for their favourite. Therefore, if the 
^class is tired or the weather makes them irritable, 
jthey will find rest in acting a favourite and often 
[told story. There seems to be for children, a joyful 
satisfaction and real rest, in acting over and over again 
a story which they love. Many times, the children 
will, apparently without discussion, choose their own 
parts, which afterwards they always take. A group of 
children playing in this way, radiate a certain kind 
of happiness which is unique. As adults we cannot 
hope to understand it completely. But we should 
allow time in our play programme for them to enjoy 
this very special pleasure. 

8. Children enjoy answering questions about a 
familiar story. If the teacher asks ‘And so the 
monkeys began to water trees ; and then what do- 
you suppose happened?^ she will hear a chorus of 
happy and excited answers. So much in a small 
child’s life is puzzling to her, that she delights in 
being asked questions to which she knows the 
answer. 

9. With very little guidance, children enjoy 
planning how to act a story play. 

10. The best story play is the one in which every 
one takes part. 

Some teachers require small children to imitate 
animals or machines which they have not seen, and 
tell them stories about places and events entirely 
outside their experience. Older children enjoy the 
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strange and unfamiliar ; small children as a rule do 
not. The average small child is happiest acting the 
work of familiar people, or imitating familiar machines 
and animals^ 

The following are suggestions for story plays 
about everyday affairs with which pupils are 
familiar : 

The dhobi and his work ; the mali preparing his 
garden ; a farmer planting his crop ; the postman 
making his rounds ; jutkas drawn by horses, and 
carts drawn by buffaloes ; frogs in a tank ; ducks 
feeding. Trains, trams and aeroplanes are familiar 
to some. 

In adopting these suggestions, the following funda- 
mentals should be borne in mind. 

1. We cannot teach others to do what we cannot 
do ourselves. If a teacher has not actually planted 
a garden herself, she should learn how to use a 
mamooii before directing a story play about a 
garden. 

2. We constantly sec dhobies at work, but do 
we know exactly how they work ? Where do they 
carry the bundles of clothes? Just how do they beat 
them upon the stone? How do they arrange the 
clothes upon the steam pots? 

3. Just how do cows and buffaloes walk? How 
do they place their feet? 

4. How does a postman' carry his letters and 
parcels? How does he usually call out when he has 
letters to deliver? 

5. How do oil-mongers, sweet-sellers, and all 
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those who walk the streets selling their wares^ 
carry their baskets and trays ? What are their 
cries ? 

6. How do carpenters lift a heavy log? How 
do they saw it? Where do they carry their nails? 
How high do they lift their arms when hammering? 
^ 7. How do ducks walk? How do they move 

their head and wings when they quack? 

Nearly every school can see workmen at* hand, 
so the class may easily and quickly go to watch 
them, and then return to act the story play. Like- 
wise animals, ducks, chickens, and other birds, may 
easily be observed. The postman comes to school, 
but a visit to the post office is 'a special delight, and 
may form the basis of many story plays. 

If, instead of story plays, the pupils could actually 
garden and saw and hammer as they made small bits 
of furniture for their own use, it would be a more 
satisfactory effort. But the average elementary 
school has no compound in which to garden, and any 
sort of carpentry would be a noisy nuisance in the 
usual crowded school building. 

But in acting such work in story plays, the real 
thing must be imitated as closely as possible, and 
REAL effort made, so that at the end of the story 
every one is tired and glad to rest. 

Also, too often we find a teacher, at the end of 
the day, giving her class an * action story ^ which is 
almost entirely singing. There may be occasional 
pointing with fingers, shaking of the head, and turn- 
ing about in place. These are not actions, but 
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gesture§» Except for occasional use with a very 
tired class, such ‘action* songs should not be used. 
Children enjoy strenuous activity, and require it for 
adequate body development. It is our duty to 
provide this activity. We may do it happily through 
story plays. Be sure, therefore, that the story 
requires action, that every child takes part, and with 
such enthusiasm that at the end she is tired and glad 
to re^t. 


Cutting the Grass 

Run over to the godown. Reach high up for the 
grass cutting knife. Run back with it. Look at it, 
notice that it is not quite straight. Look for a 
stone, find it, and return. Sit down, pound the 
blade smooth with the stone, raising the hand high 
above the head and pounding with great effort. 
Look at blade, note that it is now straight. Take 
off turban and rewind on head very tightly. Then 
choose place to cut grass. Cut with wide sweeps, 
pulling the arm well back, then swing it forward 
vigorously. Cut at least 20 times with real effort. 
Lay down knife, gather up grass, using both hands 
with very wide sweeping motions. Take off turban, 
pile grass in it, and tie. Place bundle on head, take 
it to godown, empty it and return. Again cut at least 
20 times, gather and carry away as before. Shake 
grass out of the turban, pick up knife, return to 
godown, reach up high and put knife away. Then 
carry turban in hand, go to tank, put turban on 
ground, dip water out of the tank and bathe. Wind 
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turban on head and go home with the other maUs, 
singing. 


The Dhobi 

Walk quickly up to a large and heavy bundle of 
‘Clothes. With great effort lift it up on the head, 

or on to the back. Walk down the road with all 
other dhobies, singing a song. Arrive at the tank. 
With great effort lift bundle off head or back, drop it 
on ground. Hastily untie bundle. Sort clothes in two 
piles. Throw each article on to its pile with a wide 
sweep of the arm. Then gather sticks for the fire. 
Run quickly, gather 15 or 20 sticks, take off turban, 
tie them in it, place bundle on head and return. 
Build a fire, kneel down, blow on sparks very 

vigorously 10 or 15 times. Then when the fire is 

burning well, pick up a large pot, carry it to the 
tank, fill it with water, bring it back to fire. The pot 
is almost too heavy to carry. Then pick up one 

bundle of clothes and carry to tank. Beat clothes on 
the stone. Lift arm high in the air each time, bring 
down swiftly. Do this 15 or 20 times. Dip clothes 
in the tank, then wring out water, twisting arms 
vigorously. Pile clothes in a bundle again. Carry 
bundle back. Twist clothes in pile on top of steam 
pot. Being wet, the clothes are heavy, and this is 
bard work. Take second bundle of clothes to tank, 
and wash as before. Sit down to rest while clothes 
steam. 

The clothes may then be spread out to dry. 
While they are drying, go to a bazaar, buy charcoal, 
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and make the iron ready. Blow the charcoal lO 

or 15 times until it burns well. Then collect 
-clothes and iron them. You are in a hurry, so 

take long, quick strokes, though the iron is very 
heavy. When finished, fold the clothes into a 

bundle, tie it, and carry it away on the head or 

back. 


The Gardener 

Run to the godown. Reach high for mamooti. 
Walk quickly to garden. Take off turban, lay it on 
^rass. Mark off space to dig, with short quick 
strokes of the mamooti. Then firmly grasping 
mamooti, place feet wide apart and dig. Raise 
mamooti high over head each time, and dig into the 
earth with much efiort, bending until head almost 
touches the ground. Dig 8 or 10 times. Stop to 
rest. Repeat. Rest. Then grasping mamooti with 
one hand, beat the earth to break up lumps. Raise 
right arm high, beat earth violently. Change to left 
arm. Rest. Put down mamooti. Squat, and with 
both hands, smooth the earth, using very wide 
sweeping gestures. Begin at one side of the plot 
and work backward. Rest. Then beat the soil 
again, 10 or 15 times with the right hand, then with 
the left. Rest. Again dig with mamooti, giving 
15 or 20 strokes. Then stop for the day. Return 
mamooti to godown, carrying turban over the 
arm. Go to tank, lie on edge. Bathe. Put 
on turban, go off home, with all other gardeners, 
singing. 
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Then, seeds and shrubs may be planted. First 
run to the godown, reach high for the mamootL 
From another shelf take down packets of seeds, fold 
them in dhoti at the belt. Lift water-pot off the 
ground. Take everything to the garden plot. Return 
to godown, and one by one take very heavy pots of 
shrubs to the garden plot. Then plant them one by 
one at the back of the plot, in this way : with the 
mamooti dig a deep hole, lifting the arms high. Then 
carefully tip the shrub out of its pot and place it in 
the hole. Bring two pots of water, pour on carefully, 
then replace soil. Do this for each of the six pots. 
It is very hard work. When this is finished, plant 
the seeds. Squatting at one side of the plot, gradually 
edge backward, digging a small trench with the hands 
while moving. 

Dig three trenches. Take seeds from belt, open 
packets, put empty packets back in belt. Carefully 
plant seeds in trenches. Bring water from tank. 
Water seeds carefully, swinging the water-pot to and 
fro with wide gestures. Return tools to godown. 
Go to tank, have a bath. 

The Jtitka 

A jutka driver is sleeping besides the jutka stand. 
His horse is eating straw. Up walks a father in a 
very great hurry. He claps his hands, wakes the 
jutka man, asks him to harness the pony quickly, 
and take the family to a grand wedding. The jutka 
driver rubs his eyes, jumps up, leads his horse to 
a water tank. While the horse drinks, the driver 
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twists the jpony's straw into a long rope, and tie» ^ 
it on top of the jutka. Then leading the horse to 

the jutka, he harnesses him, and asks the father to 

get in. He does so. The driver fastens the iron 

bar carefully, then jumps up in front, and speaks to 

his horse, who starts off slowly, then gradually begins 
to gallop. It is only a short distance. The father 
shouts to the driver when they reach the house, and 
points out his wife and three children waiting on 
the doorstep. The driver pulls up the horse, jumps 
down, runs around to the rear of the jutka, un- 
fastens the bar, then runs back to his horse and 
strokes him so he will be quiet, while the father puts 
his wife and the three children into the jutka. When 
they are all in, the driver runs back, fastens the 
bar carefully, then jumps up into his place, speaks 
to his horse, and away they go. Trotting slowly 
at first, the horse gradually breaks into a gallop, 
and soon they are out of sight. 

Suggested action 

Divide the class into groups of seven. Each gfroup 
will thus be able to act a jutka, a horse, a father, a 
mother and three children. Fix the house for the 
mother and children in each family as widely apart 
as space permits. All the horses and all the drivers 
rest in the same jutka stand, each driver sleeping 
beside his own horse. The fathers do not arrive at 
the stand at the same time, but one after the other. 
The jutka men, when awakened, are very alert and 
quick. When the jutka drives off the father rides 
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in it by taking hold of the driver^s belt with one 
hand. In addition to running, he throws his head 
and body about awkwardly, as one does when riding 
in a jutka. When he collects his family, and puts 
them in the jutka, he again holds on to the driver’s 
belt, and his wife holds on to her husband’s belt. 
Tbe three children run directly behind them, three in 
a row, holding hands. The entire family, in addition 
• to running, throw their heads and bodies about awk- 
wardly as one does, riding in a jutka. 

The departure of the various families in the jutkas 
should be so timed that the jutkas all gallop 
down the road after one another., and finally out of 
sight. 

The Frightened Rabbit 

Once upon a time there was a rabbit, living at the 
edge of a great tope of coconuts, near the seashore. 
Because he lived all alone he was a very fearful 
creature, and would run about looking for things 
which might harm him. {Teacher points to one 
child who begins to hop about like a rabbit, looking 
frightened.) In the coconut tope there also lived a 
large family of monkeys. (Teacher points to five or 
six children who at once hop around at one side of 
the room, laughing and jumping about as monkeys 
love to do.) One day as the monkeys were sitting 
up in the coconut trees, the frightened little rabbit 
settled himself at the foot of the tree for his after- 
noon nap. (The monkeys sit on chairs, or if there 
are none, sit on the floor cross-legged, and the 
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mhhit lies down in front of them.) When the mon-, 
keys saw him sleeping there, they whispered among 
themselves that here was a chance to play a good 
joke. (They whisper and laugh together.) So very 
quietly one monkey reached up and plucked a very 
large coconut, and flung it down to the ground. It 
struck just behind the rabbit, with a loud crack. The 
rabbit jumped up more frightened than he had ever 
been in his life. Without stopping to look about to 
see what really had happened, he said to himself, 
‘The earth is breaking to bits’, and off he raced to 
find a safe place. As he ran he met a family of 
rabbits eating some tender grass. (Teacher points 
to four children who at once become rabbits.) When 
they saw this frightened rabbit running so fast they 
jumped in front of him, so that he would stop, and 
asked what was wrong. (They stop him.) He gasped 
for breath and said, ‘The earth is breaking to bits.’ 
This frightened them and they ran along with him. 
Then they met a deer standing in the path. (Teacher 
points to a child who becomes a deer.) They 
were so frightened, they said nothing to him, but 
simply gasped and went on. This frightened 
/7/777, so he joined them, and on they all ran. Then 
they met a fox, brushing his tail, in the afternoon 
sunshine. They all looked so frightened, he joined 
them. (On the word fox teacher points to a child 
who becomes a fox.) As they ran, they came to an 
elephant brushing his back with a bit of grass held 
in his trunk. (Teacher points to a child who lumbers 
onto the path as elephants do.) Now usually elephants 
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are wise and are not easily upset. But they all 
looked so very frightened and were running so 
very fast, the elephant thought that something very 
dreadful had happened. So he ran too. (Each 
animal run^s in his own fashion.) Then they came to 
the cave of the lion, as the rabbit thought he was 
brave and would tell them what to do. The rabbit 
just gasped, ^Please, lion, the earth is breaking to 
'bits*. Then he and all the other animals fell flat on 
the ground, they were so tired. (On the word lion 
the teacher points to a child who becomes the lion 
and is very brave and haughty.) Then the lion look- 
ed to the north, and then to the' south, then to the 
east, then to the west, but he could see no sign of 
the earth breaking to bits. So he looked again at 
the poor frightened rabbit. Seeing he was so weary 
he said, ‘Come with me and we shall see’, and 
leaving all the other animals there to rest he lifted 
the rabbit on to his back. (The lion takes the 
rabbit by the hand.) Then off he raced through 
the coconut tope straight to the rabbit’s home. 
When he got there, all he saw was the broken 
coconut, lying on the ground. Then he looked up 
in the 'coconut trees, and saw the monkeys shaking 
with laughter. The lion said, ‘Silly frightened 
rabbit, the monkeys played a joke upon you. Try 
to be more brave.’ Then he laughed. The mon- 
keys laughed. The rabbit laughed a little too. 
Then the lion ran back to all the other animals tell- 
ing them not to be so foolish next time, and to look 
before they ran. 
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The Brave Uitle Ehgirm 
Once upon a time there was a large railway 
station. To it one day came from the factory many 
new little engines. (Pupils begin to chug, and work 
their arms like the wheels of an engine as it moves,) 
They come chugging into the yard of the railway 
station in a long line, tingling their bells, ting-a-ling- 
a-ling, feeling very proud and happy. When tficy 
got there each one went onto his own little track; 
chugged more and more slowly, until they all suddenly 
stopped, and were quiet. (All form in line, chug 
around in a circle and into a line facing teacher. 
Allow much tingling of hells, letting off steam, and 
•chugging.) They had just found their places in the 
yard and were resting, when in came the station 
master, looking very worried. (Point to one engine 
who at once becomes the station master, runs away 
and then hurries in looking worried.) And he said 
to the engines, T am sorry to ask such new little 
engines to work so hard, but I am in trouble.' 
The little engines let off steam, tingling their bells 
very softly to show that they were sorry. ‘Now’, he 
said, ‘one of my old engines has such a heavy load 
on the other side of the hill he cannot get over it. 
I must send some one to help ,him. Who will go, 
please?’ This frightened the little engines so much 
that they all softly let off steam, and tingled their 
bells very softly, but none of them said a word, they 
were so shy. (All do this.) So the station master 
pointed to one of the little engines (Teacher points to 
one child) and said, ‘You look a very strong little 
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eng-ine. Could yoii not help to pull this load over the 
hill?’ The little engine tingled her bell, let off steam, 
and said, T think, I can’t.’ ‘Well’, said the station 
master, ‘do try, at least.’ So the little engine went 
puffing away up the track, very slowly, saying sadly, 
‘I think I can't, I think I can't' repeating it over and 
over as she chugged, going more and more slowly, 
until finally she was hardly moving at all. Then 
she said very slowly as she neared the top of the 
hill; ‘I knew — couldn’t — I knew — I couldn’t’ more 
and more slowly, until at last with a final chug she 
stopped completely, and fell off the track. (Act this.) 

When she did not return, ,the station master 
became very worried and said to the little engines, 
‘I must have help. Will one of you little engines 
try?’ But they were all so shy, that they only let 
off steam and tingled their bells, and said nothing. 
So the station master pointed to another little engine 
(does so) and said ‘Will you try?’ The little engine 
tingled her bell, and said, ‘I think, I can't. I think I 
can't. ' 

‘Please,’ said the station master, ‘do try, at least.’ 
So the little engine went puffing away up the track, 
very slowly, saying sadly, ‘I think I can’t, I think 
I can’t’ repeating it over and over as she chugged, 
going more and more slowly, until finally she was 
hardly moving at all. Then she said more and 
more slowly as she neared the top of the hill, ‘I 
knew — I couldn’t — I knew — I couldn’t’ until at last 
with a final chug she stopped completely, and fell 
off the track. 
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When she did not return, the station master be- 
came very worried and said to the little engines, 
must have help. Will none of you little engines, 
try?* But they were all so shy, and they only let 

off steam and tingled their bells, but said nothing. 
So the station master pointed to another little engine 
and said, ‘Will you try?* The little engine tingled 
her bell, and said, ‘I think — I can*t, I think — I can’t* 
(does so). ‘Weir, said the station master, ‘please try, 
at least*. So off went the little engine letting off 
steam, tingling her bell saying ‘I think — I can*t, I 
think — I can*t*. And she kept on saying it, only more 
and more slowly until she fell off the track too, and 
there she lay. When she did not return the station 
master was more worried still. As he looked over 
the little engines, he saw one very shy little engine, 
standing very quietly by herself. So he decided to 
have a last trial. He pointed to this little engine 
and said, ‘Can you help me to get that load over 
the hill?* The shy little engine tingled her bell say- 
ing, ‘I think — I can, I think — I can*, and let off 
steam, and off she went tingling her bell, saying 
more apd more loudly and firmly, ‘I — think — I — can, 
I — think — I — can* and kept on saying it faster and 
faster until she got almost to the top, and then it was 
7wry hard work. But she said with all the strength she 
had ‘I — think — I — can\ and there she was over 
the top of the hill. Then she went on down the 
other side saying to herself, ‘I — thought — I — could, 
I — thought — I — could*, and she was so happy she 
brought the heavy load back all by herself. (Teacher 
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may point to different children as she tells the story, 
or they may all act each one of the engines in turn. 
It is important that their speech should sound as much 
like a train as possible,) 

The Wise Mother Hen 

* Once upon a time there was a very wise mother 
iien living upon the edge of a forest. {Teacher 
points to one child who walks like a hen out to the 
middle of the space, clucking and scratching and 
flapping her wings.) She had a very beautiful family 
of little children. {All the rest of the class hut two, 
run out to her side as haby chiclzs, making noises 
like little chickens, and being very busy scratching 
in the soil.) It was springtime and although at the 
moment there was plenty of food, the wise mother 
hen knew that the rains would come and that she must 
•prepare for them. So she called all of her many chil- 
dren to her side, and said, ‘Now children, we must 
plant our corn.’ {She calls them to her side with a 
hen’s cackle 'ku-duk-ku-duk-if , repeated several times, 
and when they have gathered she speaks, flapping her 
■wings in time with her words, and making it sound 
as much like a hen’s voice as possible.) All of the 
little baby chicks flapped their wings and scratched 
their feet on the ground, which meant ‘Yes’. So 
the mother hen was very pleased, and she ran over 
to a pile of corn and took one grain of corn in her 
beak. All of the baby chicks did the same. Then 
they all ran over to a field nearby ; all stood in a 
line, and scratched very hard in the ground to make 
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a hole. Then they dropped in the grain of com, 
and scratched the earth over it. They all finished 
at the same time, then ran back for another grain 
of corn. They did this three times. Then being 
only baby chickens they were very tired, so the 
mother ben asked them to sit down and rest. {All 
of this is acted with much feeling.) As she stood 
looking at her children, thinking what very good 
children they were, she remembered that over at the 
•edge of the forest lived two chipmunks, brothers, and 
that they were very lively and strong. Knowing 
that chipmunks loved corn she thought they would be 
glad to help her, and share later on in the fine crop. 
Then they too would have plenty of food when the 
rains came, and it was too wet to go out. So she 
left her baby chicks sleeping and hurried over to the 
edge of the forest. There the two chipmunks were 
sitting in the sunshine on a log, running to and 
fro upon it saying, ‘Chip, chip, chip’ as chipmunks 
do. {Poi)it to the two remaining children, who run 
to one side, and act the part.) But they saw the wise 
•old hen coming and fearing she would ask them to 
work, they flung themselves down upon their log and 
groaned and groaned as though they were very ill. 
The mother hen came up to them and scratched her 
feet on the ground, flapped her wings and said, 
‘Cluck, cluck — won’t you help me to plant my corn — 
cluck, cluck?’ The two silly chipmunks groaned 
more loudly and said, ‘Chip, chip, can’t you see that 
we are ill, chip, chip?’ The mother hen feared that 
they were deceiving her. But she said nothing and 
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returned to her baby chicks, saying, ‘Cluck, cluck,, 
ku-duk-it’ to waken them. They all jumped up at 
once, though they were tired, and planted three more 
rows of corn. Then they lay down to sleep. But 
as soon as mother hen’s back was turned, the two- 
silly chipmunks sprang up from their log, and danced 
and laughed and thought they were very clever. 
(They join hands and vigorously hop and dance, 
laughing all the while.) 

Very swiftly the young corn grew, but one day, 
since it had not rained, the wise mother hen decided 
that it must be watered. So she called, ‘Cluck, 

cluck, ku-duk-it’ to all the baby chicks, playing and 
scratching in the sun, and they all ran over to the 
pond. Each one drank a full beak of water, then 
ran over quickly to the corn and let the water 

run out on it. After they had done this three times 
they were very tired, and the mother hen told them 
to lie down and rest. Then again she remembered 
the two silly chipmunks. So, she left her babies 
asleep, and hurried over to the edge of the forest 
where the chipmunks were laughing and playing 
upon their log. {They laugh and play.) But they 
saw the wise old hen coming, and at once flung 

themselves flat upon their log, groaning and moan- 
ing, and trying to appear as though they were 
very ill. But the mother hen went up to them 
and said, ‘Cluck, cluck, won’t you help me water 

my corn, cluck, cluck?’ And the little chipmunks 
groaned and moaned and said, ‘Chip, chip, can’t 
you see that we are ill?’ The wise old hen 
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thought that it was rather queer that they were ill 
the second time she called upon them for help. But 
she went away, called the baby chicks, and they 
finished the watering of the corn. (All of this is 
acted with great effect, the chipmunks groaning with 
much feeling.) I'hen they lay down to rest. Then 
at last the corn was ripe, and ready to store awaj^ 
before the rains. The wise old hen and her chicks, 
who were now quite large, worked very hard 
dragging in the stalks one by one, under their wings, 
as a bird does when she is gathering twigs for her 
nest. After a while they were very tired. (All work 
hard, dragging in stalks and laying them in a pile; 
then one by one they lie down to rest.) The wise 
mother hen felt sad because her babies were so tired 
and for the third time she remembered the two chip- 
munks living at the edge of the wood. So, she ruffled 
her feathers to shake them free of dust, and hurried 
off to the log where the two silly chipmunks were 
playing and laughing. When they saw her coming 
they again fell flat upon the log and moaned and 
groaned as though they were very ill. The wise old 
hen thought it was a trick, though they did seem 
very ill, but she said in her kindest tone, ‘Cluck, 
cluck — my corn is very nice — cluck, cluck — won’t 
you help me harvest my corn?’ The two chipmunks 
only groaned more loudly saying ‘Chip, chip, can’t 
you see that we are ill, chip, chip?’ and groaned 
and rolled about beside their log. So, the mother 
hen was very sorry, and went back to her 
chicks and woke them up. Though all of them were 
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very tired, they jumped up and dragged in the stalks 
until every one was safely inside the big hole in a huge 
old tamarind tree. Then they all lay down to rest^ 
{They act aU of this,) 

Then the rains came, and the chickens shivered 
when they ran about beside their house. But when 
they were too cold they could run inside to be warm 
and cozy. But the two silly chipmunks had played 
so much they had not found a nice dry house. They 
were wet and cold and cross. And as day after day 
it rained they could not find any food. Then they 
remembered the wise old hen and how they had 
been asked to help her crop. ‘Chip, chip’ they said 
to each other frisking about on their cold, wet log. 
‘We shall go and share her food, and her nice warm 
house, chip, chip.’ So away they went through the 
rain, to the tamarind tree. But, the wise old hen 
saw them coming. She put all her chickens, now 
grown large and fat behind her. She stood in the 
doorway, with her feathers ruffled and her wings 
spread out, looking very fierce. The silly chipmunks 
were now so polite. They made a deep salaam, 
saying in their sweetest tones ‘Good morning’. But 
she did not ask them in, nor ask why they had called. 
This made them very nervous, but they were very 
cold and hungry, so they said, ‘Chip, chip — ^we are 
cold, and we are hungry. We are very sorry we 
did not help you when you asked us, but please may 
we share your house and your food?’ Then the 
wise old hen was really cross. She shook her feathers 
and said, ‘Cluck, cluck — ^you may not. Only those 
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who work may eat Let this be a lesson to you.'’ 
Then she drove them away so fiercely they did nc^t 
dare to go back agaip, and suffered very mufch. 
But the wise hen and her chickens were cozy and 
warm. They had plenty of food all through the 
rains, because they had worked hard and helped 
their mother when she asked them to. (All of thir 
is acted with much feeling.) 

The Hawks and their Friends 

Once upon a time there were two hawks, husband 
and wife. They fell to talking one day of the most 
valuable possessions in life. The husband flapped 
his wings in the bright sunshine as he walked about, 
(point to one child who becomes the husband hawk, 
and stalks about like a bird, flapping his wings) and 
said, ‘Here we have a strong nest in a beautiful 
tree, and plenty of food. Surely these are the most 
valuable things in life.’ But the hawk wife, flapped 
her wings as she walked about in the pleasant 
sunshine and said, ‘Yes, my lord, food and shelter 
are very pleasant, and comfort the body, but friends 
comfort the heart. I say that friends are the 
most valuable possessions in life. ’ (Immediately 
the words hawk wife are said, point to one 
child who flaps her wings and is the hawk wife.) 
The hawk husband flapped his wings in agreement, 
and said, ‘Very well, whom do we choose for 
friends?’ The hawk wife looked to the east where 
lived the white crane, on the edge of the lake. 
(Teacher points to one child who runs over to one 
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^ide and stands on one foot, with bent head, like 
•a crane,) She said, ‘There is a friend who will be 
as true to us, as we are true to him.’ So the hawk 
husband flapped his wing’s and went over to the white 
•crane and said, ‘O, Crane, we wish to be your friend. 
We will stand by you in joy and sorrow, if you will 
stand by us.’ The white crane standing on one leg, 
said, ‘My friend, we shall stand by each other in joy 
and sorrow.’ {They act this.) Then the hawk hus- 
band flapped his wings and went back to his wife, 
and said, ‘And whom else shall we have for our 
friend?’ She looked to the north, and sa'w the 
lion walking to and fro, in the sunshine before his 
cave, roaring softly to himself because it was such 
a warm and pleasant day. {On the word lion, teacher 
points to one child who walks to the north of the 
class, drops on all fours and walks to and fro like 
CL lion, enjoying the sunshine,) And she said, ‘There 
is a friend who will be as true to us as we are true 
to him.’ To the lion the hawk husband made the 
same request as to the crane, and received the same 
reply. {They repeat the action and words.) Then, 
the hawk husband returned to his wife, and said, 
‘Whom else shall we have for a friend?’ The hawk 
wife looked to the middle of the lake and saw a 
tortoise, sitting on a rock, flapping his big, wide 
flippers. And she said, ‘There is a friend who will 
be as true to us as we are to him.’ {On the word 
tortoise teacher points to one child who squirms to 
the centre on all fours, like a huge tortoise, and 
sits happily in the sun turning his head awkwardly 
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to and fro as the turtle and tortoise do.) So 
hawk husband flapped his wings and flew to the 
tortoise. He alighted carefully upon the rock beside 
him (he pretends to fly over) saying the same words 
as he said to the white crane and the tortoise made 
the same reply. (Repeat the action and the conversa-^ 
tion.) So, the hawk husband returned to the hawk 
wife and said, ‘The tortoise too is our friend. Now, 
truly we are fortunate as we have the white crane, 
the lion and the tortoise for our true friends, as we 
are true friends to them.’ After a while the hawk 
wife laid two eggs, which hatched out two lively 
little birds. (Teacher points to two children who run 
to hawk wife and squat beside her.) The hawk hus- 
band was very proud of them. He watched the sky 
carefully for enemies. (He cranes his neck.) Then 
one day there came walking around the shores of 
the lake a party of hunters. (Teacher points to all 
the rest of the class, who shoulder sticks and hags 
<ind walk around the lake searching the bushes and 
the sky for game.) But they found nothing. The 
hawk husband saw them coming. He hastily put 
his wife and the two babies safely into the nest high 
up in the tree. (They sit on four stools, or upon 
teacher’s desk or anything raised off the floor.) They 
were very quiet, thinking the hunters would soon go 
away. But the hunters sat down near this very tree 
to rest. As they were weary . they fell asleep. (All 
lie down gradually and sleep.) After a while one by 
one they awoke and were surprised to find that dark- 
ness had fallen. They were afraid to go home as 
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they did not know the way. {They wdke one by our 
and show fear.) So they decided to gather firewood 
to keep them warm. (All scatter, find wood and 
return to build a fire,) But they were very hungry 
and wished very much that they had something to* 
eat. The wood was not dry. It made a great 
syoke, and it hurt the eyes of the little birds. For 
a Jong time they were silent and bore the pain. But 
dittle birds do not possess much patience. Finally 
they began to whimper, as small birds will do. All 
of the hunters heard them. They sprang up and 
looked up into the tree, and danced with joy. {All 
act this with much feeling,) The tree was too high 
for them to climb. They did not have any rope. 
But they were cruel hunters and said, ‘By their cries 
we know that they are small birds. Soon with the 
heat they will become dizzy and fall out of the nest. 
Then we shall have a great feast.’ This terrified the 
parent hawks. The wife whispered to the husband 
hawk to fly to the white crane and ask his help. 
{She whispers in great terror.) Like a flash he was olf. 
He flew more swiftly than he had ever flown, to the 
white crane. He made his salaam begging for help. 
{He flaps his way to the crane, speaks with great 
feeling.) The white crane smiled and said ‘Return 
and comfort my friend your wife. Tell her I come.’ 
So, the hawk husband flew back to his wife. He 
whispered to her to be brave and patient ; and to his 
babies to be silent. Then the white crane flapped 
his great wings and flew to the edge of the lake. 
There he dipped his wings in water. He filled his^ 
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beak with water too. Then he flevir rigrht over tiie 
hunter’s fire, letting the water fall out of his beak^ 
He also shook all the water out of his tViiigs. 
It fell on the fire and put it out. The hunters were 
very disappointed. They built another fire. Again 
the white crane put it out. Three times they did 
this. Then, the hawk wife said to her husband that 
she could see the white crane was becoming very 
weary. She suggested that he be asked to rest, 

and that the tortoise be told of their trouble. 

(She 'whispers this,) So, the hawk husband flew 
over to the rock near which the tortoise slept at 
night. He knocked with his beak three times upon 
the rock. The tortoise woke up in great surprise 
that any one would call him at such an hour of the 
night. But, when he saw who it was he rubbed 
his eyes until he was wide awake, and asked what 
was the trouble. The hawk flapped his wings in fear 
and told him what had happened. The tortoise 

promised to come at once, bidding the hawk return 
and comfort his wife. So the hawk did. (All of 

this acted with feeling.) The white crane retired 

to rest behind the tree where the hunters could not 
see him. Meanwhile the hunters in great haste 

built another fire. Just as it began to burn, the 
tortoise came waddling up in his slow and heavy way. 
As he came, he flapped his flippers in the mud. 

Then when he came up to the fire, he suddenly shook 
himself very quickly. All the mud was shaken off 
his flippers into the fire, and put it out. Then 
the hunters were angry indeed. But then they 
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saw the tortoise, though he lay still in the sand* 
They said, ‘There is a far better meal than the young 
hawks. We shall eat this fine tortoise. ’ So they 
fell upon him. They bound him with their turbans 
which they hastily snatched off their heads. There 
he lay helpless, and very frightened. But he still 
had faith that his true friends would rescue him at 
the risk of their lives, even as he had risked his to 
save their children. Then the hunters stood about 
him rejoicing. {All act this.) When they were not 
looking at him, the tortoise carefully tried to move 
his feet. He found that he could just move one. 

Hastily he dug it into the sand and pushed himself 

forward. Before the hunters knew what he was 

doing, he was at the edge of the water. See- 
ing that he was about to escape, they all fell 

upon him. But he was too strong for them, 

and more and more swiftly made his way into 

deep water. Finally one by one they were forced 

to release him, and scramble back to the shore. 

There, they shook the water from their clothes 
and being very cold, again scattered to gather 
wood for a fire. (All of this is acted with much 
feeling.) Then the hawk wife was again very 

frightened. She begged her husband in a whisper 
to fly off to the lion. This he did, and knocking 

with his beak three times at the door of the 

lion’s den, made his salaam, and begged for 

help. The lion was very surprised to be called at 
that time of the night. {The lion comes out of his 
cave, acting his part with much feeling.) But he came 
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out of his den rubbing* his eyes sleepily and stretching 
himself. As soon as he heard the sad story he shook 
himself awake, said that he would come at once, 
and asked the hawk husband to return and comfort 
his wife and children. No sooner had the hawk 
husband returned and whispered to his wife and 
children the good news, than they saw the lion bouad- 
ing along the shore of the lake, hurrying to their 
rescue. This time the hunters had built a very big 
fire and just as it began to burn brightly one turned 
away from it, and saw the lion, his eyes shining 
in the light of the fire. He shouted with fear. All 
the other hunters also turned to look, and were 
terrified. Their leader said, ‘First the white crane, 
then the tortoise, and now the lion to kill us.’ In great 
fear he turned and ran, with all the other hunters 
following him as fast as they could. They spread 
the story far and wide, so no other hunters ever came 
that way. The hawk parents and their two babies 
then came down out of the tree. The white crane 
came from his resting-place. The tortoise struggled 
up from the water. They all helped to remove the 
turbans which bound him. As they dried themselves 
by the fire, they renewed their vows of friendship 
and the hawk husband said to his wife, ‘Surely the 
most valuable thing on this earth is a true friend.’ 
To his two children he said : ‘Let this be a lesson to 
you. May you always be friends to these brave three 
as they have been to you.’ The baby hawks re- 
membered these words, and followed them, and they 
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all lived happily ever after. (All of the above to he 
acted feelingly,} 

The King and the Fruit Girl 

Olice upon a time there was a very rich and power- 
ful king". One day he was striding up and down his 
terrace as kings do. (Teacher points to one child 
who strides to the centre of the group and walks to 
and fro in a haughty manner.) As he strode, he saw 
a beautiful girl walking in the market-place, with 
a basket of guavas on her head, crying out as she 
walked *Who will buy my guavas — who will buy my 
guavas?’ (Teacher points to one ^ child who becomes 
the fruit girl,) The king seeing her, was so struck 
with her beauty that he called a messenger by 
clapping his hands three times. The messenger ran 
in and fell upon his knees and awaited the word of 
the king. (As the king claps, the teacher points to 
one child who becomes the messenger.) The king 

bade him rise, and pointed out the beautiful fruit 

girl, and bade that she be fetched, and continued 

striding to and fro. Almost instantly the messenger 

returned with the fruit girl. She was so frightened 
that she hung her head and would not look at him. 
But he said to her, ‘You are so beautiful, I shall 
make you my queen. Messenger, take away the 
basket. Henceforth she shall carry only jewels upon 
her head.’ Taking her by the hand, he led her forth 
to show her to his court. (All of this is acted with 
much ceremony and they walk off out of sight.) 

Then one day the king was sitting with his 

TigSl 
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beaiitiful queen in his garden* {The king and queen 
walk in and sit). The musicians were singing, and 
playing. {Point to five or six children who run in 
and sit at the feet of the king and queen and 
sing.) Others were dancing. {All the rest of^tke 
class except the messenger and one other run in, 
form a circle in front of the king and que^n 
and skip and dance in time with the singing.) 
Then out in the street the king heard an old 
woman crying in a plaintive voice, ‘Who will 
buy my guavas — who will buy my guavas.’ Wish^ 
ing to test the character of the queen, he clapped 
bis hands three times to call a messenger. {The 
messenger runs in.) He bade the messenger bring 
the old fruit woman to him. The messenger 
ran swiftly out and brought her in, while the music 
and dancing continued. The old woman came in, 
very frightened. {The last child acts the old woman.) 
The king bade her have no fear, and said to his 
queen, ‘.Would you like some of the fruit?’ The 
queen, who was still a silly girl ashamed of her 
humble birth, looked at the old woman and the fruit 
in a very haughty manner, and said to the king, 
‘Fruit? I have not seen fruit like this before. Pray 
tell me what it may be.’ Then the king was very 
angry indeed. Rising in his wrath he said, ‘Silly girl, 
why are you so filled with false pride? You know, 
and I know, and yet you claim not to know guavas. 
Honest labour is worfhy of honest pride. The poorest 
labourer in my kingdom is better than you, with yoiir 
false pride and shameful manner toward work that 
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once fed and clothed you. Unless you repent you are 
not worthy to be my queen.’ Then the queen was 
ashamed and hid her face and wept, and the musi- 
cians and the dancers were silent in shame for her. 
But^ at last she ceased her weeping and said, ‘O, king 
I admit my conceit and my pride. No longer will I 
be ashamed of my people or their work. I was once 
a fruit seller and judged all men by their actions, 
’and saw no difference in a labourer or a nobleman, if 
they were both honest and kind. I shall truly try 
to be a worthy and a 'humble queen.’ Then the king 
smiled. All were happy again, and went in proces- 
sion back to the palace. First- in the procession 
walked the old woman, in honour of the lesson she 
had taught the queen ; then the musicians ; then the 
dancers. The queen carried the basket of fruit, as 
proudly as she wore her jewels, and all were very 
happy. (Alt of this to he acted with great effect.) 

The Deceitful Jackal 

Once upon a time there lived a very wise rat, the 
wisest rat in all the world. He was so wise that as 
he ran about finding his food, gradually all other 
rats in that part of the world joined him, and lived 
under his guidance and all of them grew fat and sleek. 
(The teacher points to one child who becomes the wise 
rat, and scurries about looking very clever. One 
by one, as she points to them, all the other children 
join him as little rats, making their salaams as they 
do so. Then they play about happily, as rats 
might.) And then one day a wicked jackal came that 
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way as he was prowling about for food, and he saw 
this family of fat and happy rats. {Teacher points 
to one child who leaves the group and prowls about 
the edge, in the sneaking, deceitful way of a jackal.) 
And he said to himself in a low tone: ‘I sihall 
feast upon these innocent rats for many days to 
come.’ So he went into the middle of a field, aijd 
stood upon one leg, with his mouth wide open. And 
as the rats went out to enjoy the morning air, the 
wise old rat saw the jackal standing and asked his 
name. ‘Godly is my name’, said the jackal. ‘And 
why do you stand upon one leg?’ ‘Because I am such 
a good jackal that if I stood upon all four legs the 
earth could not bear my weight.’ ‘And why do you 
keep your mouth open?’ ‘To take the air; it is my 
only food. I live upon air.’ And the wise old rat 
was for the first time in his life completely deceived, 
and he beckoned to all the other rats to come near 
and salaam, and said, ‘Behold, my children. The 
jackal is your enemy, but this is a holy jackal, and 
daily we shall come and make our salaams to him.’ 
And then they went home to rest through the night. 
{All of this is acted with much feeling.) Then in the 
morning when they went out to search for their food, 
they all went first in procession to the wicked jackal, 
and there he stood upon one foot, with his mouth 
wide open. And the trusting rats, moving before 
him in a semicircle, following their king, made their 
salaams and moved on. And as the very last rat 
passed him, quick as a flash the wicked jackal 
gobbled him up and then instantly stood upon one 
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legy with his mouth open, as before. And for three 
days the rats did this, and for three days they were 
deceived. Then on the fourth day, the king was a 
little suspicious, and felt in his heart that though 
his family was too large to count, still it did seem 
a trifle smaller. So he came last in the procession, 
a/id made himself look very weak and small. And 
when the wicked jackal reached for him, quick as 
lightning, the wise rat stepped aside, stretched out his 
arm ^nd in a mighty voice cried out ‘O wicked jackal, 
kneel and be ashamedr’. And so great was his power 
and his wisdom that the wicked jackal fell upon his 
knees and hid his face in the dust. And the wise rat 
called all the other rats to him and at once they 
went off, all of them, to a new place far away, and 
left the wicked jackal still with his face in the dust, 
to repent of his wicked deceit. (Suggested action: 
the jackal must seem very wicked, and then very 
meek and good. The little rats are very frisky 
and happy and enjoy their procession. When the 
jackal gobbles the last little rat, in the procession, 
he quickly shoves the little rat behind him who 
then runs softly and siviftly to the side of the space 
and sits. When the wise rat subdues the wicked 
jackal he is very stern and speaks in a deep grave 
voice.) 

The Stupid Monkeys and the Careless Gardener 

Once upon a time there was a gardener who tended 
the beautiful garden of a king. And he was very 
happy in his work. (The teacher points to one child 
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mfho is the gardener. He begins digging and singing 
to himself.) But as he Was working in his garden 
he saw a group of people going to a festival, sing^ 
ing and playing on their drums. (The teacher points 
to five or SIX children, who walk along beside the 
garden, singing, beating a drum, laughing and 
talking.) And then the gardener stopped his work 
and looked longingly after them as they disappeared 
In the distance, and wished so much that he too could 
go to the festival. And as he looked sadly about the 
garden, he saw a family of monkeys playing m the 
trees. {The teacher points to five or six children 
who run over to the side of the garden and play and 
frolic.) And the gardener thought to himself that he 
had promised the king that every day the trees in 
the garden would be watered, but he had not promised 
that he himself would water them. Therefore, he 
asked himself, since he had allowed the monkeys 
to live in the garden for so long, why could they 
not water the plants for one day, and thus allow 
him to go to the festival? So he went over to 
the monkeys, and said to them politely ‘O monkeys, 
you have feasted in this garden for a very long time, 
have you not?’ ‘O, yes,* said the monkeys; ‘thanks 
for your kindness.* ‘My food is your food* said the 
gardener ; ‘but now may I ask a favour of you 
in return?* ‘O, yes* said the monkeys, leaping 
about, laughing and chattering. ‘It is this*, 
said the gardener; T am so eager to enjoy the 
festival in the city. But I have promised the king 
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that all of his trees shall be watered every day. I 
am all alone here, with no wife, or child, or 
relative to help me. But since the king did not say 
that I and I alone must water the trees, why could 
you not favour me by watering them today, so that 
I may go to the festival?’ And the monkeys were 
(Jelighted and leaped about and laughed because they 
could play with the water. So the careless gardener 
went off happily to the festival, and the monkeys 
began to water the garden. Some drew water from 
the’ well, and others carried it to the thirsty trees, 
and at first they found the water very cool and 
pleasant, and they spilled a lot of it on themselves, 
and on each other and laughed a great deal. {They 
divide into three groups as described.) But the sun 
was hot and the water pots were heavy, and soon 
they grew tired and one by one they sat down to 
rest. Then one monkey said ‘Why should we waste 
our time watering these trees when we do not know 
if they need the water? They are all very young and 
small. We could easily pull each one up. Then if 
its roots are large we shall give it a lot of water. 
If its roots are small, we shall give it only a little. 
Thus we shall save ourselves a lot of work, and shall 
not waste the water.’ All of the monkeys thought 
this was a very good idea, so one by one they pulled 
up the trees and one by one they watered them as 
they saw fit. And they did finish the work 
quickly. But when the careless gardener came 
back from the festival he found the trees dead, 
and all because he had neglected his work, and 
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left it to the silly monkeys. {All of this is acted with 
feeling,) 


The Elephant and the Whale 

Once upon a time the elephant and the whale were 
taking a sunset stroll upon the seashore. {The 
teacher points to one child who walks out to the 
centre with the lumbering tread of an elephant, then 
to another who glides out, bobbing up and down, and 
flopping her hands as a whale does her flippers. 
They stroll along beside each other.) They liked 
strolling beside the sea as the waves made a pretty 
sound. {The teacher points to all but two of the 
children. They at once run out, join hands, stand 
in a line off at one side, and are the sea. First they 
bend very low, and then run forward on tiptoe, slowly 
stretching upward to full height, and then running 
softly backward on tiptoe, and continue, backwards 
and forwards making a soft 'shush — shush^ sound 
like waves. Hands must always be joined.) As they 
walked, the elephant and the whale decided, that 
since the elephant was the strongest animal on 
the land, and the whale the strongest animal 
in the sea, they would, between them, rule the 
whole earth. {They stroll to and fro, looking 
very grand and important.) They thought no one 
heard them. But hip-hopping along in the grass 
there was a little rabbit. {Teacher points to one of 
the remaining three, who becomes the rabbit and hops 
along, being very cdreful not to he seen.) When he 
heard this he was frightened, and thought he must 
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Stop such a plan/ So, off he hopped into the 
woods, while the elephant and whale still strolled 
to and for, enjoying the sound of the waves. {They 
stroll to and fro, and the waves continue to move,} 
In the wood the rabbit found a hollow log, like 
a drum, and beside it he found a very strong vine,. 
Ijlown off a tree, which was like a rope. He took this 
tod. He hit the log and it went — rat — ^tat — ^tat — just 
like a drum. {Teacher points to the last of the 
children, who runs forward, bends over so the rabbit 
heats her on the hack, and she then makes the sound 
of the drum,) So the rabbit took the drum along with 
him. {They hold hands and run back to the shore,) 
Just as he got there, the elephant said goodnight to 
the whale and went off to eat some grass, and the 
whale said goodnight to the elephant and went off to 
bathe in the sea. {They bow deeply and move off in 
opposite directions.) So the rabbit went up to the 
elephant. Speaking to him very politely he said 
that he knew the elephant was the strongest animal 
on the land, and so would he very kindly help pull 
the rabbit’s cow out of a small tank into which she 
had fallen. The elephant was very flattered, and said 
he would be glad to help. So the rabbit tied the 
rope around the elephant. {He does so.) Taking the 
other end in his hand he ran back to the shore hippety- 
hop. {He does so.) When he got there he saw the 
whale just at the edge of the water. He called to 
him, and said that he knew that he was the strongest 
animal in the sea, so would he please help him pull 
his cow out of a small tank into which she had 
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fallen. The whale was very flattered and said kt 
would be g-iad to help. So, the rabbit tied the 
other end of the rope around the whale, and 
asked him when he beat the drum to pull as 
hard as he could. Then he ran over to where 
he had hidden the drum. The waves were quiet 
now {the waves sit down) so the drum could 
easily be heard, and suddenly he beat it loudly. 
(He does so,) The whale pulled hard and the elephant 
pulled hard. They both put their heads down, and 
worked so hard that the whale did not know he was 
being- pulled out of the ocean. And the elephant 
worked so hard that he did not know he was being 
pulled down to the shore, until suddenly their foreheads 
went hump. Then they looked up and saw each 
other and were so angry they did not try to under- 
stand what had really happened. But the elephant 
stamped upon the rope and broke it. And without 
speaking to each other the elephant stamped off away 
from the sea, and the whale swam as fast as he 
could aw'ay from the shore. And that is the reason 
that no matter where you go, you will never, never 
see an elephant and a whale walking together. 

An in a Lion^s Skin 

Once upon a time there was a merchant. (Teacher 
points to a child, who walks importantly to the 
centre of the group.) He had a clever donkey, who 
carried his goods for him, (Teacher points to a child 
who runs on all fours to stand obediently beside the 
merchant, kicking his hind legs to show that he tV 
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eager to be off,) Efvery morning they would set off 
for a new village to show their wares. (The merchant 
throws a big bundle on the donkey's back and off 
they go, circling the group and returning to the centre 
of it,) When they came to the outskirts of a village 
the mercliant would lift the bundle off the donkey on 
tp his own back (he does 50), and then turn him loose 
in a field to graze. (The donkey walks off.) 

In each field there was, of course, a watchman and 
sometimes three of them, and when the watchmen 
(pointing to three children, who pick up lathis and 
stalk about like watchmen) saw the lion’s skin, they 
were so frightened they did not look a second time, but 
fled at once. (The watchmen see the donkey and run 
away in fright.) Then at evening time the merchant 
would return, whistle for his donkey (he does so) 
remove the lion’s skin, take the load from his own 
back, place it on the donkey’s back and they would 
move off a short distance and lie down and rest 
through the night. (They do all of this.) One 
morning they came to a village far from home. The 
merchant removed the pack from the donkey’s back, 
placed the lion’s skin upon it, turned the donkey 
loose in a very fine field of grain, and shouldering 
the pack went off to the village, while the donkey 
enjoyed the delicious green grain. (All act this.) 
As he was feasting, the watchmen came near, laugh- 
ing and talking. But when they caught a glimpse 
of the lion’s skin over the top of the grain they 
were terrified and ran off shouting to the village. 
(All act this.) They shouted so loudly, they aroused 
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every one in tbe village. (All the class jump up 
alarmed,) Every one snatched up a lathi, or a conch 
shell, or a drum and off they went to the grain field, 
blowing on their conch shells, beating on their drums, 
and waving their lathis. (They do this with much 
feeling.) The donkey was so frightened when be 
heard this great noise, that he raised up his silly 
head in terror, and said ‘Hee-haw, Hee-haw\ When 
the villagers heard him, they were so surprised they 
slopped short, and for a moment they neither moved 
nor spoke. But then they realized what a trick had 
been played upon them, so they ran and surrounded 
the donkey, and danced and shouted and blew on 
their conch shells, and beat on their drums and 
waved their lathis in the air, and laughed and 
laughed. The donkey was so ashamed he hid his 
head. Then the merchant hearing the great noise 
came running. When he saw that his deceit was 
discovered he too hung his head in shame. Then 
the villagers thought that the donkey had learned 
by bitter experience how foolish it was to try to be 
something greater than one’s self. And that the 
merchant had realized how wrong it was to steal 
other people’s food for his own animal. Thereupon 
they ceased their shouting and noise, and sat down 
and were quiet. (They all sit down and are silent.) 
The merchant, feeling very sorry for his sin, whistled 
for his donkey and threw away the lions ’s skin for 
ever. On the donkey’s back he put his bundle and 
away they went, sadder, but we hope more honest. 
So the villagers returned to their village, and 
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tile watchmen remainid to watch the field. {Act &U 
of tkis.) 

The Thirsty Monkeys 

Once upon a time, there was a great family of 
monkeys. ' {AU sit like monkeys, chattering and 
moving about.) They were ruled by a very wise 
monkey-king. {Teacher points to one child who at 
once jumps like a monkey to the front of the group,, 
and then sits facing them.) The monkey-king told 
his people that in the forest there were trees and 
plants that were poisonous, and lakes in which 
ogres lived. He made all the monkeys promise 
him that they would always ' ask their king's 
permission if they wished to eat fruit they had not 
eaten before, or drink water from any lake from 
which they had not drunk before. Having promised 
their king they scattered through the forest, eating 
and talking as monkeys love to do. {All move about, 
hopping on their haunches, or running on all fours.) 
One day they came to a beautiful lake, which they 
had not seen before, and they were very thirsty. {All 
crowd into a semicircle, looking very thirsty, and 
admiring the water.) But they were loyal to their 
king and did not drink. Then the king also arrived, 
and said ‘O, monkeys, why do you not drink?' They 
all bowed low and said, ‘O, King we remembered 
our promise to you*. (The king speaks and all reply, 
bowing low.) The king was pleased and with 
mighty strides at once walked around the shores of 
tSie lake, looking at the footprints in the sand. 

[210]' 
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(The king stalks about arms folded bihind his iadi, 
looking very carefully at footprints.) He noticed 
that though there were many animals’ footprints^ going 
down to the water, there was not even one footprint 
coming back. Then he hurried back to his people^ 
and said to them, ‘O monkeys, you were right to 
wait for me, as, surely, a very wicked ogre lives 
in this Jake.’ The ogre was so angry when he heard 
the king say this that he rose right up out Of the 
lake, and roared with fury, and threw his arms 
about in a rage. (Teacher points to one child who 
runs to the centre of the lake, crouches down and 
then rises up in fury like an ogre.) All the little 
monkeys cried with fear and crouched down close to 
the earth. (All crouch and cry.) But the king of 
the monkeys only smiled and folded his arms like 
a king and said, ‘Are you the ogre of this lake?’ 
The ogre roared and threw his arms about and said, 
‘Yes, I am’ and the monkeys cried more loudly at 
the sound of his voice. (All whimper.) But their king 
motioned them to be silent and brave, and said, ‘O 
ogre, we shall drink from your lake in safety, for we 
shall not go near the water as we drink.’ The ogre 
roared more loudly and said, ‘How can you drink 
unless you come close to the water,’ and threw his 
arms about and was very fierce. But the king of 
the monkeys only smiled and beckoning all the little 
monkeys to follow him, he ran over to a field of 
reeds and he plucked a long reed. Then the king 
blew mightily through his reed so that instantly it 
became hollow. And then all the little monkeys did 
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the same, and their reeds became hollow too. {All 
run, pluck and blow,) And the king and all the 
little monkeys ran back to the lake, and kneeling 
down, far from the water, they sucked the water, 
through the reeds and all drank their fill. When 
their thirst was quenched they threw down their reeds 
afid ran away into the forest, laughing and talking 
all the way. 


The Grateful Elephant 

Once upon a time' there was a group of carpenters 
living in the forest. All day long they worked, 
chopping down trees, sawing up logs and carrying 
them to the river to float down to the city far away. 
{On the word chopping point to several children who 
at once begin to chop; on the word sawing point to 
several children who do it; on the word carrying 
point to all the others who begin to carry,) Thus all 
were busy and happy. One day an elephant was 
walking near them in the forest, when suddenly he 
stepped upon a huge splinter of wood. {Point to one 
child who becomes the elephant and walks like 
one, S7vaying to and fro,) This pained him so that 
he could not step upon that foot, and knowing that 
the carpenters were kindly men, he limped over to 
them, and making a salaam, showed them his foot, 
moaning softly to tell them of his pain. {Elephant 
steps on thorn and then hops on one foot, still sway- 
ing as an elephant would, and moaning with a soft 
deep voice,) At once the carpenters’ pity was roused, 
and they flung down their tools {vigorously). The 
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chopping carpenters ran to the river for water. {They 
run swiftly to a corner, scoop up water and return^) 
The sawing carpenters ran for small bits of wood 
and built a fire, blowing on it to make it burn swiftly. 
{The sawing group do this, vigorously.) The carry- 
ing carpenters sharpened a knife on a stone and, 
begging the elephant to be seated, they very care- 
fully cut out the splinter of wood. Then the sawing 
and chopping carpenters each poured a handful of 
warm water on the wound until it was clean. The 
carrying carpenters bound it up with their turbans, 
which they moved from their heads. (All act this, 
then each removes his turban and hinds it on.) The 
elephant was very grateful. Then they all lay down 
to sleep. In the morning the elephant was quite 
comfortable. He announced that thereafter for a 
part of each day he would first help to saw, then he 
would help to chop and then he would help to carry, 
in token of his gratitude. (They all work as usual 
and the elephant helps them in turn.) And so he did, 
and this was a lesson to the carpenters that kindness 
should be repaid with kindness. 

The Golden Goose 

Once upon a time there w^s a goose, whose 
feathers were of beaten and hammered gold. If he 
pulled out one of these feathers of his own free will, 
at once it grew again the same beautiful and valuable 
gold. Being of a kind heart he would give these 
feathers, one or several, to any he met who were in 
need, and could not help themselves. At this time 
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there lived in a viflagfe* a widow and her t|ifee 
daugrhters, and they were very poor ; so poor they 
knew not where they could find their next morsel of 
food^ and they sat in their doorway and wept. 
(T€ucher points to one child who walks, bettt and 
ii)orn, ovcf to a corner, covers her head, and weeps* 
Then points out three daughters who are young, hut 
also sad and they join their mother and weep,) By 
chance, the Golden Goose passed their way, his 
-feathers shining* in the sun. {Teacher points to one 
child who walks past the widow* s house, like a goose, 
but with a very kindly air.) The three daugfhters who 
were not weeping as much as the mother, because 
they were too young to know what worry meant, saw 
the Golden Goose. They shouted with joy, and ran to 
him and stopped him, and stroked his lovely feathers. 
(Act this with much feeling.) At once the Golden 
Goose, being so kind, knew that they were very 
hungry. He plucked one of his lovely feathers, and 
gave it to the poor widow woman, saying, ‘This, sold 
in the bazaar, will give you food^ and went on his 
way. But every day, being kind, he returned and of 
his own free will, plucked out one of his wonderful 
feathers, and gave it to the widow woman, and she ran 
tiff with it to the bazaar, and exchanged it for food. 
Her three daughters were so happy they danced and 
sang. (The Golden Goose comes up to the widow, 
they salaam, he gives her a feather, she thanks him, 
and the goose goes on his stately way in one direc^ 
fion, the widow to the baeaar in the other direction, 
while the three children dance and sing.) But one 
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day, the widow said t<) ticf daughters: ‘How ean iW6f 
ke sure tfiat this Goklen Goose will come every daiy? 
When he comes today I shall invite him into our 
house, and by force pluck every one of his feathers* 
I shall then store them safely away, and by seilii^ 
them as we need, we shall be sure of enough fooa 
for the rest of our lives/ The three daughJeiiB 
begged their mother not to repay kindness with 
cruelty, but she folded her arms and stamped her 
foot and told them to be quiet. {This is acted with 
much feeling.) So the Golden Goose came, and with 
much politeness the widow invited him into her 
house, and when he was inside, and seated on a stool, 
she hastily bound his feet, and plucked out all his 
beautiful feathers. But her three daughters could 
not bear the sight, and ran far off and hid their eyes 
and wepL Then the Golden Goose was very sad» 
and when the widow let him go, he crept away to 
the wood, and they did not see him again. When 
evening came the three daughters went back home 
and found the widow weeping before her door, and at 
her feet a great bundle of white feathers of no use to 
any one, because the golden feathers when plucked 
against the will of the Golden Goose, turned instantly 
from gold to ordinary white feathers. So the widow 
had to work very hard after that for her food, because 
she had returned cruelty and greediness for kindness. 

The Fowler and the Quails 

Once upon a time there was a bird-catcher, who 
daily went to the fields, net in hand. Then, standing 
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irery still he would* imitate the call of a quail. 
{Teacher points to one child, who walks on tip-toe,, 
to front of class and whistles or trills softly.) All 
the quails on hearing him thought he was their 
king, calling them, and would run to him. Where- 
^upon he would fling out his net and catch all of them. 
{Afl waving their arms, run to the bird-catcher. He 
flings his arms wide as though throwing a net, and 
aU crouch down in fright as though caught.) Then 
' one day a very wise old quail came to visit them. 
[Thes teacher points to one child who, walking as 
though a very old bird, goes up to all the little 
quails waving his arms and whistling and trilling in 
a very important manner,) He told them what silly 
quails they were, to be caught like all their, cousins. 
And he advised them to play a joke on the fowler. 
When he called they would all run to him, and he 
would as usual fling his net over them as he had 
done over their cousins. When all were caught they 
were to trill three times, and on the third trill al! 
would at the same instant raise their wings and fly. 
They would thus, by working together, be able to lift 
the heavy net and fly off to the nearest bush. The 
net would catch on the bush and they could all drop 
out underneath it and run away. This was very good 
advice, and the next day they did exactly as he 
said. {The fowler walks out, whistles and trills, 
the quails run to him, are caught, then they trill 
three times, flap their wings and fly away to- 
gether, catching the net on a pretended hush, 
dropping out underneath it, and run away trilling and 
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whistling happily) Then the very tngry, 

as he went home empty-handed. (He walks away 
sadly,) And when he reached home his wife was very 
angry, as she had to make a new net. (Teacher 
points to one child who goes to a corner awaiting the 
fowler, and shows him the empty purse, the empty 
food pots and hewatls the fact that she must make p 
new net.) Three times this happened. The little quails 
grew fat and large. But then, as so often happens, 
they grew tired of working together, and the fourth 
time the fowler threw the net over them, one quail 
instead of trilling three times blamed his neighbour 
for stepping on his toe. And another, instead of 
trilling, complained that his feathers were ruffled. 
And^two quails pushed each other, trying to be in 
front of everybody else. They were so busy quarrel- 
ling they failed to lift the net, and the fowler snatched 
them all up and took them away to be sold in the 
bazaar. (The children act this.) This is a lesson 
to us, not to be like the silly little quails, but to 
work together. 



CHAPTER X 


Relays 

4 

RfLAV races of all types should be one of our most 
frequent activities. They may be used in a large or 
small area, and with or without equipment. If 
properly supervised, they are an extremely valuable 
activity. 

The possible values of relays 

1. Relays may provide every type of activity: 
running, skipping, hopping, jumping, chasing, catcb- 
ing and throwing, carrying. 

2. In relays the players may compete as individuals, 
or in couples, trios or quartets. 

3. Relays are team games. Every one competes 
therefore, not for herself, but for her team. 

4. During a games period, several relays may be 
played, and the teams re-formed for each one, thus 
giving useful experience in changing loyalties. The 
value of this cannot be too strongly emphasized in 
schools where many castes and communities are re- 
presented, or in those where cliques and groups tend 
to develop. 

5. In relays every one has an equal chance to play. 

The possible defects of relays 

I. Relays provide, probably, the easiest method of 
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teaching* children to cheat. If a*teachef is nirf alert 
and observant, she may think that by using relays dae 
is teaching her pupils to co-operate as a team; biit 
because she does not insist upon obedience to rules 
she is, in fact, actually giving constant experience in 
successful cheating. The cheating habit, if success- 
fully used in games, appears to carry over as a habij 
into the classroom and daily life. 

If cheating is to be avoided, the rules must be very 
Strictly observed, in all relays, as follows: — 

(а) No runner may cross the starting-line until 
the previous runner has crossed that line. 

(б) If an object is to be exchanged, it must be 
done before the runner who receives it crosses the 
starting-line. This waiting to cross the line provides, 
usually, the greatest temptation to cheat. A team is 
so anxious to win, that the girl who is to run next 
stands exactly at the line, poised and eager to run. 
In her excitement she may, quite innocently, step over 
the line too soon. But others are certain to note that 
she breaks the rules. If she is not checked they will 
be tempted to do the same. It is very difficult to watch 
several teams at once. If the teacher is not able to 
observe quickly, it is best to permit only two teams 
to compebe at the same time. 

If the games courts have been laid with brick 
boundary-lines as suggested in How To Lay Out 
Games Courts on page 326, the brick lines make ideal 
starting-lines for relays, as they may be clearly seen 
by players and judges;* and are not rubbed out during 
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Notes . — I. For the age-groups up to g years a use- 
ful relay distance is secured by playing across a 
throwball court, which gives a running distance of 
30'. This may be used for all strenuous relays such 
as hopping, skipping, animal imitation, and ball 
carrying relays, etc. 

f Playing the length of the throwball court gives a 
running distance of 50'. This may be used for all 
running, hoop rolling relays, etc. 

2. For age-groups above 9 years, the length of 
the throwball court (50') may be used, but as the 
court is only 30' wide, this may cause crowding. If 
possible, play across the netball court (50') as this 
permits more space in between teams. 

3. For the school with only a courtyard or 
veranda, permanent starting-lines for relays may be 
painted upon the floor. 


Rope skipping relays 

If all are to have an equal chance, each player must 
be actually skipping the rope before she crosses the 
starting-line. A few steps are usually necessary after 
starting, but before actually skipping rope. There- 
fore, two starting-lines should be drawn, one behind 
the other, and if space permits, about 6 feet apart, 
thus : — 


{ Relay teams stand behind this line. 

I Runner starts from behind this line. 

Runner must be skipping when she 

crosses this line. 

The relay teams stand behind line A. Until a player 


A 

B 
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has received the rope she ma)/* not cross line A. 
Having received it, she begins to skip. She must be 
skipping when she crosses line B. If she is not, her 
team is disqualified. 

If these rules are strictly followed, the teacher will 
find that relays are increasingly popular, are conducted 
without argument or quarrelling and, moiSt important 
of all, the class develops the correct attitude towaAi 
cheating, and soon lays as much stress upon obedience 
to rules as upon winning. 

Note . — Sometimes the teacher has difficulty in 
deciding which team finished first. Therefore, give 
the first girl in each team a coloured band to tie round 
her neck or arm. The first girl stands at the head of 
her team as the relay begins, and is again at its head 
when the relay finishes. The coloured band helps the 
teacher to note the winning team. 

A. KINDERGARTEN RELAYS 

Teams stand side by side in single file behind a 
starting-line. Do not put more than six in a team, 
as children of this age are too impatient to wait very 
long for their turns. 

In all these kindergarten relays any number of 
players may take part and the minimum of equip- 
ment is needed. 


Running Relay 

Place a bean bag about 15' in front of each team. 
First player in each team, on the signal runs for- 
ward around the bean bag, returns and crosses the 
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starting-line. Then ithe second player runs, and so on 
until all have run. Team finishing first, sits. 

Run and Touch Relay 

The method is exactly as above, but each runner is 
required to touch a wall (for example). Teacher 
must make* ‘sure that each runner in each team does 
touch it. 


Run and Carry the Bean Bag Relay 

The method is as for Running Relay, but the first 
runner in each team holds a bean bag. She carries 
It with her, as she runs around the ‘goaF (a bean bag 
on the ground 15' in front of each team), returns, 
crosses the line, and hands the bag to the second 
runner who continues. 

Run and Carry the Ball Relay 

When they are able to carry a bean bag, give 
each team a ball to carry, as it is more difficult to 
hold and to hand on to the next runner. 

Run and Leave It Relay 

Play as Run and Carry the Bean Bag Relay, but 
the first runner carries the bean bag to the goal, 
leaves it there and runs back across the starting-line. 
The second runner then runs, brings back the bean 
bag, and gives it to the third runner who leaves it 
at the goal. The fourth runner brings it back to the 
fifth runner, who leaves it at the goal, and the sixth 
runner brings it back. 
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Run in Couples Relay 

Kay as Running Relay, but runners stand in coupk^^ 
and run around the goal and back with joined h^nds. 
If any couple drops hands the entire team is dis- 
qualified. 


One Goal Relay 

Play all of the above relays, not with a goal for 
each team, but with one goal at an even distance from 
all teams. This is a difficult relay for kindergarteners, 
as they must meet and pass others while running. 
They also find it difficult to make their way around 
the goal when others are there at the same time. But 
they enjoy overcoming these difficulties, and this is a 
popular relay. 

B. RELAYS FOR DEVELOPING SKILL IN HANDLING 
THINGS FOR PUPILS ABOVE KINDERGARTEN AGE 

Stone Pass Relay 

Players; Any number. 

Equipment : For each team ten stones or bricks at 
least the size of an egg, or ten sticks 6" or 8" long 
may be used. 

Formation: Relay teams of not more than fifteen 
players each. 

Method: All teams stand behind a line facing the 
same direction, and at least & apart. Then, if there 
are an even number of teams, each two teams turn 
to face each other or; teams may stand one behind 
the other. Players in each team stand side by side.. 
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Then, beginning at tJie left end of the line, each player 
grasps with her right hand the left wrist of the player 
next to her. Thus, except the end player, each 
player will have only one free hand, and that hand 
will be grasped at the wrist. Then place the ten 
stones in a pile at the feet of the player at the left 
end of each line. On the signal she picks up the 
^ones one by one with her left hand and places them, 
one by one, in the left hand of the player next to 
her, and so they are one by one passed down the line. 
As each stone reaches the last player she drops it at 
her feet. When she has secured and dropped all of 
the ten stones, she calls ‘Sit\ Team sitting first, 
wins. ' 

Fundamentals : i. No player may at any time 
release her grip of her neighbour’s wrist. 

2. If any player drops a stone, she must recover 
it without releasing her grip. Therefore, she calls 
‘Bend’, and the entire line must as quickly as possible 
step forward, bend with her as she recovers the stone, 
and then return to its proper place. Penalty, if any 
player releases her grip, is disqualification of the 
entire team. 


Scarecrow Relay 
Players : Any number. 

Equipment : Six small stones or sticks for each team. 
A line marked at the side of the field, beyond which 
the Scarecrows must stand. 

Formation : Divide players into teams of six 
players each. 
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Method : Teams stand behind staitingf4iiie. Teai:her 
marks, in a line in front of each team, six small circles 
about 6' apart. The first girl in each team is a ryotj 
the second girl is a crow, the third is a ryot, the fourtdi 
a crow, etc. The first girl in each team, the ryot, 
holds all the pebbles. On the signal, she hops forward 
and in each of her six circles drops a stone, then hops 
back, touches the outstretched hand of the second girl, 
the crow, who hops forward and picks up the six 
stones. She then hops back, puts the stones into the 
hand of the third girl, a ryot, who hops forward and 
plants them again, etc. 

If any player makes a mistake she continues, but 
on completing her turn, she must run over to the side 
and assume a comic position as a Scarecrow, and 
remain so until the relay is ended. 

Fundamentals: i. Stones, or sticks, must be 
dropped in the circle and remain there. If they roll 
out, they must be recovered by the same player and 
dropped in again. 

2 . It , is a mistake, and a player becomes a 
Scarecrow, if she touches the ground with her second 
foot, or a hand, or her body. She must, from the 
time she crosses the starting-line and returns across 
It again, hop on one foot only. 

Scoring: Twelve points for finishing first. Deduct 
one point for each Scarecrow. 

A^ofe: To avoid delay in making the six circles for 
each team, the following method may be used. Mark 
the starting-line. Arrange teams behind it. The 
teacher runs to a point about 6' in front of the line. 
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asks No. I in each »team to run forward until they 
stand in line with her, a&id then marks the first circle* 
Teacher again runs forward 6^ ; the same players again 
run to stand in line with her and mark that circle, and 
so on until all six circles have been marked. 

Exchange Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A bean bag, stone or ball for each 
team. 

Formation : Teams of not more than ten players 
each. Each team arranges itself in partner formation. 
Partners face each other across a space anything from* 
15' to 50' wide. 

Method : Each team numbers off, partners number- 
ing consecutively. The player at the head of one line 
will be No. i, her partner at the head of the other 
line will be No. 2, the player standing next to No. i 
will be No. 3, and so on. All odd numbers will thus 
be in one line. Their partners facing them in the other 
line will all be even numbers. No. i in each team holds 
the object. On the signal she runs across, gives the 
object to her partner No. 2 and sits. No. 2 runs 
across and gives it to No. 3, who runs across 
and gives it to No. 4, and so on until all have 
(i) exchanged the object, and (ii) have exchanged 
places. 

Fundamentals: i. As soon as a player has ex- 
changed the object she must sit. This makes it easier 
to control the game, and also allows each team to* 
note the progress of other teams. A line must be 
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drawn > behind which all players must remaint until 
the object is received. Failiilre to do so disqualifies 
the team. The game is conveniently played across 
a teniquoit or netball court. 

2. Emphasize exchange of object in one swift 
movement, without tumbling. If the object is dropped > 
it must be recovered by the person who dropped it. 

Variations : Each team is given two objects to 
exchange, one for each hand. At first give two 
similar objects, but as skill increases, provide one 
round object such as a ball, and one thin object such 
as a small stick or ruler ; or use a brick and a tiny 
pebble. 


Roll the Basket Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : For each team, a basket, a phenyle 
drum, barrel, or any cylindrical object which rolls 
easily. 

Formation : Single files. At least 20' in front of 
each team place a stone or bean bag as a goal. 

Method : The first player in each team stands just 
behind the starting-line, and places her basket on the 
line. On the signal she rolls the basket forward with 
her hands, around the goal-line and back across the 
starting-line. Then the second player continues, and 
so on, until all have rolled it. The last player places 
the basket on the starting-line, takes her place at the 
head of the team, and the team sits. 

Fundamentals : i. The basket may not be picked 
up, but must be rolled. 
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2. The next player may not touch the basket until 
the player rolling it ^has delivered it across the 
starting-line. 

Variations : i. The basket may be rolled with one 
hand only. Specify either the right or the left. 

2. Require the rolling to be done with the feet. 

t. When first rolled with the feet, allow either foot 
to be used. As skill increases, specify which foot. 

Box Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: For each team, a box or bowl in which 
three objects of varied size are placed. They might 
be a pencil, a flat pebble, half a brick or a large 
stone. Mark a starting-line, behind which all teams 
stand, and a goal-line at least 30' away. In between 
starting- and goal-lines, mark for each team, three 
stations for the objects. 

Formation: Teams stand in single files. 

Method: First girl in each team holds the box. On 
the signal she runs forward, places one object from 
the box on the first mark, another on the second mark 
and the third on the third mark. Then with the box 
in her hand, she runs across the goal-line and returns, 
handing the box to the second player in her line, who 
races forward, picks up the three objects one after the 
other, and places them in the box. She then crosses 
the goai-Une, returns, hands the box to the third 
player, who places the objects on their marks, and 
so on until all have run. The team finishing first, 
sits. 
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Fundamentals X Objects miyfet be placed on tbeif 
marks. They may be placed in any order, and the 
order may vary with each player. But they mtet be 
picked up in the order in which they lie. ‘To cross 
the goal-line’ means that both feet must be on the 
ground upon the other side of the line. For the 
kindergarten, this may be played with one object only. 
For older players, increase the number, the variety of 
the objects and the distance to be run. 

Pick the Stone Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : One bean bag or piece of brick for 
each player (less one). Or there may be a variety of 
objects. But there must be one object for every player 
(less one). They must all be placed along a goal-line 
which is the same length as the starting-line. 

Formation : All players stand in one line, facing 
the goal-line. A throwball or netball court is con- 
venient for this game. One end-line is the starting- 
line, the other end the goal-line. 

Method : Players number off in fives. All those 
having the same number are on one team. There will 
be a team of ones, a team of twos, etc. On the 
signal, every one races across to the goal-line and 
tries to pick up one object. She then races back to 
the starting-line. As there is one object less than the 
number of players, one player will fail to get an object. 
She then drops out. , One more object is removed, and 
the game continues. The player remaining in last 
wins for her team. 
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# 

Fundamentals : i. No player may snatch an 

object away from another player, nor pick up more 
than one object, 

2. If a player secures an object, and then drops it, 
it belongs to the person who manages to pick it up. 

Variatiorts : This may be played (a) if the group is 
small, until only one player is left; {h) if the group 
is large, a certain number of times, that is, five or 
six times; (c) with a time limit, that is, three minutes. 
For both (b) and (c), the team wins which has the 
largest number still playing, when time is called. 

To and Fro Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A bean bag for each team, and a 12" 
circle marked on the floor 10' in front of the starting- 
line. 

Formation: In relay teams. 

Method: (a) If played in the classroom. First 

player in each team holds bean bag. On the word 
‘Go’, she runs to the circle, puts bag in it, returns to 
her seat. When she is seated, she slaps both her 
hands on her desk. The next player runs up and 
picks up bag, etc. Line finishing first, stands. 

Variations: i. As skill increases, use a waste 

paper basket instead of a circle. Basket must not 
be knocked over. 

2. Instead of the bean bag, the first player in each 
line holds a match-box, with a small pebble, or a 
broad bean in it. On the word ‘Go’, she runs up, 
puts the box in the circle or basket and returns. The 
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next player must run up, take tfie pebble or bean out 
of the box, close the l)ox, put it in the basket, return 
and give the pebble or bean to the third player. She 
runs up, picks up the box in the basket, and returns, 
and so on. 

(b) If played in the courtyard or compc^ind : 

1. Play as above, with teams sitting on the groui^. 

2. Teams sit on either side of, and facing, a 24" 
circle. Each team has a different colour for its bean 
bag. All use the same circle. 

Stone in the Hole Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : Five stones or bean bags for each tfam. 

Formation : Teams, of six each, stand one behind 
the other on the edge of the courtyard facing a line 
of five circles. The first circle is 4' from edge of 
courtyard (or starting-line), the second circle 7', the 
third circle 12', the fourth circle 15^ the fifth circle 
20' away. 

Method ; The first player in each team tries to throw 
a stone or bag into the first circle. If she succeeds, 
she tries to throw a bag into the second circle, and so 
on, until she fails to throw into a circle. She then 
stops and her score is counted. Score i for the first 
circle, 2 for the second, 3 for the third, 4 for the 
fourth, 5 for the fifth. The bags are collected, the 
second player takes her turn, and so on until all have 
played. Stones or bags which land in the circle but 
touch the edge of it, are good, if no part of the stones 
or bag protrudes over the edge. 
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Variation : As skill increases, use 4" squares of heavy 
cardboard, or enipt)^ match-boxes. 

Scoring: Each team adds its total individual score# 
To this, the team finishing first adds 10 points, the 
team finishing second adds 5 points, and the team 
finishing third adds 3 points. 


C. RELAYS FOR DEVELOPING SKILL IN BALANCE 

Roll the Hoop Relay 

I 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : One hoop for each team. 

Formation : Relay teams, standing in a line. 

Method: The first player in each team, stands with 
one hand on the hoop. Both player and hoop must 
be behind the starting-line. On the signal, the hoop 
is rolled forward and across the goal-line. The player 
then stops it, reverses and rolls the hoop back to her 
team, and across the starting-line. The second 
player then takes it and repeats. The team finishing 
first scores 25 points, minus 1 point for every time 
the hoop drops flat on the ground, and 5 points for 
every time the hoop is rolled wildly so that it clashes 
against another’s hoop. 

Fundamentals : The hoop should be struck smartly 
with the palm of the hand, and driven forward in a 
perfectly straight line. This provides valuable experi- 
ence in developing a sense of direction. Players should 
keep up with their hoops, taking long easy strides 
with heads well up. 

Variations : i. Teams stand in a very large 
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circle. Hoop must be rolled b/ each player arounrf 
the circle without ^ touching any ' player on the way* 

2. Instead of a goal-line, place a stone or* bean 
bag 50^ or 100' in front of each team. Players must 
roll hoop continuously without stopping, from behind 
line, around the goal and back across the startingdine. 

3. Have only one goal for all teams. It shoujd 
be about 100' away. All hoops must be rolled around 
this one goal. A netball court is useful here. All 
teams stand behind one end-line, and hoops are rolled 
around the opposite goal post. This is difficult, as 
each player must not only roll her own hoop, but keep 
it away from all other hoops. 

-ft 

Snake Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Single file. 

Method : All files ‘take forward distance* (each 
player places her hands on shoulders of girl in front 
of her, then lowers hands, but keeps that distance). 

On the signal, No, i in each line folds her hands 
behind her back, turns, and runs in and out between 
the players in her line, in a zig-zag fashion. Reaching 
the end of the line, she turns, and comes back in the 
same way to her own place, then shouts ‘Go*. No. 2 
then does the same thing, but begins by running 
forward and around No. i. No. 3 in her turn must 
go forward and in between Nos. i and 2, and then 
down the line and so on. The team finishing first,, 
sits. 
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Fundamentals : i! Players must keep arms folded 
behind their backs while running*. Failure to do so 
disqualifies a team. 

2. Emphasize that this relay is a test of balance. 
Players should try to avoid touching any one as they 
run. • 


Variety Play 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment : Preferably a net ball, but a coconut, 
wood-apple, brick, or cube of wood may be used. 

Formation : Single file. 

Method : The first girl in eacK team holds the ball 
or object. Players stand with hands over their heads. 
On the signal, the ball is passed over their heads. 
When it reaches the last player, she calls ‘Turn\ 
The entire team instantly turns lefty and the ball is 
passed down in front of the line. When it reaches 
the last player, she calls ‘Turn\ The entire team 
instantly turns completely about, and the ball is 
passed behind their hacks y down the line. When it 
reaches the last player, she calls ‘Turn’. The entire 
team turns lefty so they are facing the opposite 
direction in which they began the relay. The ball 
is again passed overhead. When it reaches the 
last girl, she calls ‘Sit’ and the team sits. 

Fundamentals : i. Emphasize making turns exactly 
together, and passing in even time. 

2. If any player drops the ball, she must recover 
it, and return to her place before passing it. 
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Variations : i. As skill increases, require that 
when passing the ball down in front and behind the 
line, one hand must be held behind the back. 

2. Only one team plays at a time, while the 
others watch. This is useful, as it allows for point- 
ing out mistakes or good performances. Time is 
kept; the team finishing in least time wins. 


' Turning Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A ball or bean bag for each team. 

Formation: Divide into equal teams. Teams stand 
in single files, behind a line. 

Method : The first player in each team holds the 
object. On the signal, the object is passed over the 
heads of all players to the last player. Each player 
must receive it, and pass it on. When the last player 
in the line gets it, she calls ‘Left turn’. Instantly 
every player in the line turns to her left, and the 
object is passed up the line, in front of all players. 
When the first player in the line gets it, she calls 
‘About turn’. Instantly all turn and the object is 
passed down the line behind the backs of the players. 
When^the last player gets it, she calls ‘Sit’. The 
line sitting down first, wins. 

Fundamentals : Every player must secure aqd hand 
on the object, each time it is passed down the line. 
If any player drops the object, she alone must 
recover it and return to her place before she passes 
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< 

Jump the Stick Relay 

Players :^Any number. 

Equipment : A bamboo stick about & long for each 
team. 

Formation : Teams of not more than twelve 
players. 

‘ Method : Each team stands in single file. A bean 
bag or stone is placed about 20' in front of each team 
as a goal. * On the word ^Go% the first pldyer in each 
line cuns forward, around the goal, returns and holds 
one end of the bamboo so that No. 2 in her team may 
grasp it. Then with each of them holding one end 
of the stick, they run to the end of their line, each 
member of the team jumping over the stick with both 
feet as they pass her. Having reached the end of the 
line, No. i releases her end of the stick and stops. 
No. 2 holding the stick runs up, around the goal and 
back, hands the end of the stick to No. 3 and they 
run down the line, with every member of their team 
jumping over the stick as they pass. No. 2 then 
stops at the end of the line, and No. 3 runs, 
and so on until all have run. Team finishing first, 
sits. 

Fundamentals: Every member of the team must 
jump over the stick each time. To jump, memns to 
place both feet together on the ground, leap into the 
air over the stick, and land with both feet together. 
If any player hops, or strides, over the stick, her 
team is disqualified. 

The stick should be held about 6" from the 
ground for beginners so that they may jump correctly. 
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This relay is a good disf^y item if the stick is held 
high, and the jumping is done in even rhythm. 

Leg Jump Relay 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment : None. ^ 

Formation: Single files of not more than lo or 12 
players. 

Method : Teams stand at least & apart. Then all 
teams turn,” face the same direction, and sit at arms* 
length. On the signal, No. i in each line jumps 
up, runs down behind her line around the last girl, 
and returns, in front of the line back to her own place, 
by stepping over the outstretched legs of her team. 
On reaching her own place, she sits. No. 2 then 
jumps up, steps over the legs of No. i, runs down 
behind the line and up in front of it, as No. i did. 
No. 3 must step over the legs of Nos. 2 and i, and so 
on. The last girl in each team will jump over all the 
outstretched legs, then run down behind the line and 
sit. Team finishing first, stands. 

Fundamentals: i. Seated players must keep their 
legs together, and motionless. Each player when 
advancing, must step, hop, or jump over each 
player’s legs. If she misses any one, the team is 
disqualflied. 

2. No player may begin her turn, until the preced- 
ing player is fully seated after completing her turn. 

3. Stress hopping or jumping lightly. 

Variations : 1 . Bach player must hop on one foot 

over the outstretched legs of her team. 
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2, Keeping both feet together, jump over the out** 
stretched legs. 

Skipping Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Single files. 

Method : Place a stone or bean bag as a goal about 
20' from each team. No. i player in each team skips 
forward, around the goal, touches the hand of No. 2, 
then’ goes to the end of her line and sits. No. 2 
repeats, and so on until all have skipped. Team 
finishing first, sits. 

Fundamentals : i. Skipping must be done lightly, 
on the toeSy with free swinging of the arms, and as 
joyfully and gracefully as possible. 

2. If any player loses her balance, fails to skip, 
takes steps, or runs, her team is disqualified. 

Variations : i. (a) Skip as partners, (b) Skip in 
threes, (c) Skip in fours. Hands must be joined 
before the starting-line is crossed, and remain joined 
until it has again been crossed, otherwise the team 
is disqualified. 

2. Skip to the goal-line, hop back. 

3. Skip to the goal-line, run back. 

4. Whirligig skipping relay — play as Whirligig 
Relay (p. 248) but players skip instead of run. 

Heel and Toe Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 
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Method : Fix the goal 15' inifront 0f each tearn^ 
The first player in each team Walks forward, as des-^ 
cribed below in F undamentals, around * the go^^ 
returns across the line, and slaps the hand of the 
second player, who repeats. The team finishing 
first, sits. Heel and toe must constantly be in 
contact. 

This is a very tiring relay and extremely good for 
developing balance. As it requires time, put only 4 
or 5 players in each team. 

Fundamentals : Players start by placing left feet 
forward, and then place right feet so that their heels 
touch left toes. Then place left feet forward so that 
their heels touch toes of right feet, etc. Toes and 
heels must touch each time. 

Hopping Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Single files. 

Method : On signal, No. i in each line hops forward 
on one foot, crosses the goal-line about 15^ away, 
and returns, touches hand of No. 2, goes to the end 
of the line and sits. No. 2 hops, returns, touches 
hand of No. 3, and so on until all hive hopped. Team 
finishing first, sits. 

Fundamentals : i . Players must hop to the goal- 

line, or from the goal, on the same foot. They may 
change to the other foot behind the goal-line, but at 
no time, either while hopping or changing, may both 
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feet be upon the grpund at once. If so, the team is 
disqualified. , 

2.^ Emphasize hopping in even rhythm^ and on 
the toes, Ughtly, 

Variatiom : i. No. i player in each team is given 
a ball, or bean bag or bamboo pole to carry as she 
hops, and to hand on to the next player. 

2. As skill increases, each team stands in double 
lines, as partners. Partners join hands and hop. If 
they drop hands while hopping, the team is 
disqualified. 

3. Put down a bean bag, or stool, or mark of 
some sort, about 10' in front of each team. First 
player in each team hops forward, around the mark, 
returns, touches outstretched hand of second player 
who repeats, etc. 

4. Change Hop. Players hop on right foot up to 
the mark, on left foot back to starting-line. 

5. Hop and Carry. Same as 4, but each child 
carries a ball as she hops, preferably a net ball. 

Scoring: If therd are 10 players in a team, the team 
fin*ishing first scores 10 points. Deduct i point for each 
mistake a player makes. It is a mistake if a player, 
while hopping, touches the ground with a second foot, 
or a hand, or any part of her body. 

Circus Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Fofmation : Single file, behind a starting-line, facing 
a goal-line about 25' away. 
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Method : The first player in each team hops to the 
^oal-line, the second playOr skips, the third hops lik 4 
41 rabbit, the fourth walks like an elephant, Ropdiat 
as many tifnes as are necessary, according to the 
number of players. All players run back after cross- 
ing the goal-line. Team finishing first, sij;s. 

Fundamentals ; No player may change from her 
circus way to running until after she has crossed the 
goal-line. If she does, her team is disqualified. 

Bird and Animal Relays 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Single files. 

Bunny Relay : Each player hops like a rabbit around 
the goal-line and back. This is exhausting; therefore 
goal-line should not be more than lo' away. 

Bear Relay : As above. Players proceed on all 
iours, like a bear. 

Duck Relay : As above. Players flap arms and 
waddle up and back in imitation of ducks. Goal-line 
nor more than 19' away. 

Giraffe Relay : Players imitate a giraffe. Arms fully 
extended over head, to represent the neck; thumbs 
Interlocked, fingers curved forward to represent the 
head ; knees stiff ; long strides. 

Line Run Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

.Formation ; Single files of 10 or 12 each. 

¥ 
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Method : Place a bean bag or stone as a goal, 30^ 
away for small children, and up to 100' away for 
pupils above 12 years, On the signal, each entire file 
runs forward around its goal, and returns. Each 
player must keep her position in the file, and may 
not touch gr push any other player, or leave her place 
ip the file. The team wins which first returns to its 
original place and position, and sits. 

Fundamentals : This relay provides useful experience 
•in balance and in moving with a crowd. Any player 
pushing or shoving disqualifies her team. 

Emphasize all players starting on left foot. 

Luggage Van Relay 

Players ; Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: In relay teams of 5 players each facing 
a goal-line 20' away. 

Method : Players stand in lines of 5, one behind the 
other, arms about each other* s waists. On the word 
‘Go’, the first team moves forward in this formation 
around the goal, back and across the finishing-line. 
Then the second team runs If any line breaks, that 
team is disqualified. 

Fundamentals : If there are more than two groups 
of 5, the second five in each team may not start until 
the first five have crossed the finishing-line. 

Note: If all five in each team start with the left 
foot, running will be easier. 

Touch Relay 

PJayers : Any number, facing a compound wall or a 
building. 
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Equipment : None. 

Formation: Parallel lines. 

Method: On the word ‘Go’, the first player in each 
line runs forward, touches the wall, returns and 
touches the outstretched hand of the next player, who 
continues. As each player finishes she goes to rear of 
line and sits. 

Slap Relay 

Play as Touch Relay, but each player slaps the wall 
with her hand two, or three, or four times, as the 
teacher may decide. Team finishing first, wins. 

Rescue Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Single files, facing a goal-line not less 
than 30' away. 

Method : The first player in each team goes to the 
goal-line, and stands there. Then on the signal she 
runs across to the player standing at the head of her 
line, catches hold of her hand and races back across 
the goal-line with her. Then they instantly drop 
hands, and the ‘rescued’ player rushes back and 
brings over the second player in line, who rushes back 
and brings over the third player in line, and so on 
until all have been rescued. The line finishing first, 
sits. 

Fundamentals : Players must hold hands while being 
rescued. Failure to do so disqualifies the team. The 
player waiting to be rescued may reach as far forward 
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as possible toward hdr rescuer and may begin running 
the moment her hand is securely held; but her team 
must be disqualified if any player crosses the starting- 
line before her hand has been securely held. 

Bridge Relay 

f Players ; Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Arrange players in two single files with 
6' or 8' between files. 

Method : Each team numbers off. The teacher 
stands facing lines, and calls out a number. For 
example, she may call ‘Number seven’. Instantly 
Nos. 7 in each team face each other, join hands and 
raise arms high, to form a bridge. The moment the 
bridge is formed, every one at the hack of the bridge, 
runs under it in single file, and back to her place. 
Those in front of the bridge, turn to their left, run 
to the rear, join on to the line and run under the 
bridge to their original positions. The moment all 
have run under the bridge the Nos. 7 fall into their 
places in the line, and the line sits. The team 
finishing first wins, and is given a mark. The 
teacher then calls two more consecutive numbers, 
and the game continues until one team has won 
5 points. 

Variations: i. The two numbers that are called 
run to the front of the files, and form the bridge. 
Every one runs through, and back to her place. As 
soon as the two numbers forming the bridge are back 
in their places, the line sits. 
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2. The teacher calls the nunAer, <tni a for 

example, ^Number three, south end of the teniquoit 
court*. Every one instantly runs to that spot and the 
Nos. 3 form the bridge. The line runs through. All 
return to their original places, form line properly, and 
sit. 

3. For a class with more than 24 players, div^e 
into equal teams. Then call two consecutive numbers, 
for example 'Numbers five and six*. Nos. 5 and 6 
on each team then form the bridge, and their own 
team only runs through it, then back to place. The 
team finishing first, wins. 

Around the Circle Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Circle. 

Method : Any number of players may play. All join 
hands, and form a circle. Number off in fives. All 
those with the same number belong to one team. 
That is, all the Nos. i are one team, all the Nos. 2 
another, but all remain in their places in the 

circle. On the signal, every one turns to the left, 
and on the word 'Go*, begins to run as fast as 

possible, trying to pass every one in front of her. 

When any player is passed, shte must instantly 
stop, go to centre of the circle, and sit. Players 
continue running until only one is left. She is 

declared the winner for her team. 

Fundamentals : i. 1 Players must pass each other 
on the outside, or be disqualified. 
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2. Players, when •passed, must instantly stop run- 
ning, go to the centre of the circle, and sit. 

Vanation: Play three periods of two minutes each. 
At the end of each two minutes, blow the whistle. 
Players stop and sit. Count the numbers still in each 
^ team. At t^ie end of the third period, the team having 
tlve best total score, wins. 

Lte in a Circle Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: In teams of even numbers. Each 
team joins hands, forms a circle, drops hands, sits, 
and then lies down. Teacher appoints No. i in each 
circle. 

Method: On the whistle, No. i in each circle 
jumps up, runs around her own circle and back to 
her own place, and again lies down. She then calls 
*Go\ The next player on her left jumps up, runs 
around circle, returns to her place, lies down, calls 
‘Go\ and so on until all have run. When a team 
finishes it sits up. Team finishing first, wins. 

Fundamentals : i. No player, while running around 
the circle, may touch another player’s head or 
body. 

2. A player after running around the circle must, 
before she calls 'Go’, be lying completely down, that 
is, with her head touching the floor. 

Variation : Instead of lying down, players may be 
required to fold arms, or sit cross-leggeci If so, arms 
must remain folded when getting up, and players must 
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be seated, with arms folded before calling ‘Go\ Do 
not permit arn^ to be folded when running, as a fall 
might then prove dangerous. 

Sitting Circle Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Draw a circle with a ten-foot radius. 
Then players, standing in single files, arrange them- 
selves in star formation at equal points around the 
circle, facing inward. No. i in each team, stands on 
the circumference of the circle. 

Method : All players stand with folded arms. On 
the signal, all teams sit. Instantly the last player in 
each line stands, unfolds her arms, and runs to her 
left, outside the circle of teams. As she runs, her 
team stands, and moves back one place. The runner 
on returning to her team, runs to the head of the line 
and claps her hands. Instantly her team sits. At 
once the last player in the line jumps up, unfolds her 
arms, turns left, runs around outside and returns to 
the head of the line, and so on until all have run. 
Team finishing first, sits. 

Fundamentals: i. All players must keep arms 
folded, except when running around outside the 
circle. ‘ 

2. Players must not touch the girls in other lines 
as they run by them. If any player breaks either of 
these rules, her team is disqualified. 

3. Players, may pass each other, while running 
around the circle. 
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Whirligig Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Single file. 

Method : Teams stand facing a goal 30' or 40^ away.. 
On the signal, first player in each team runs forward’ 
abound the goal, returns and touches the outstretched 
hand of the second player, who repeats. As each 
runner finishes, she goes to the rear of her line and 
Sits. But while she is running, the teacher will blow 
her whistle, perhaps once, before runners have reached 
goal and twice while they are returning to their 
teams. Each time the whistle is blown, players must 
instantly stop, whirl completely around, then continue. 
Team finishing first, sits. 

Fundamentals : Players must stop instantly the 
whistle is blown. They must whirl on one spot, and 
may not whirl while running. Emphasize that this 
relay is a test of skill in balancing, and players should 
try to whirl as smartly as possible. 

Run for the Team Relay 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Relay lines of 6 players in each 
line. 

Method : Teams in single file behind a starting-line 
number off, then sit. The teacher places a goal (stone 
or bean bag), one at the front and another at the rear 
of the lines and about 15^ away from them, then stands 
facing the lines, and calls out a number; for example 
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‘Five*. Instantly No. 5 in eachiteam jumps up, mnsi 
to the rear of her team and around that goal, then 
runs up to the front and around that goal, then 
back to her own place in the line. The runner 
returning to her place first, wins a point for her 
team. The score is marked, another ^number is 
then called, and play continues until one team h^s 
won 10 points. 

Variations : i. Play in a circle. Entire class 
forms circle, and sits. Divide circle into two halves, 
each half to be a team. Lay a coloured band at each 
side of circle between the end players of the two- 
teams. When the number is called, the runner from 
each team runs to her left around the circle, and back 
to her place, 

2. For the rainy day : (a) Play the game in the 
classroom, seated at desks. Players touch the front 
and rear walls. 

(b) Arithmetic Run for Your Team. One team is 
called ‘The Plus Team’ and the other ‘The Minus 
Team’. If there are more than two teams, call them 
alternately Plus and Minus. The teacher then calls 
out two numbers. The Plus Team adds the numbers 
and the player runs whose niimher is the answer. The 
Minus Team subtracts them, and the player runs whose 
number is the answer. For example, if the teacher 
calls ‘Four and two’, No. 6 would run for the Plus 
Team (4 plus 2). For the Minus Team No. 2 w^ould 
run (4 minus 2). All members of the teams ma^ 
assist in the addition < or subtraction. This is a very 
exciting and popular game. 
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Changing Seats Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A bean bag or stone for each team. 

Formation : Relay teams, seated at desks. 

Method : First player in each team holds the object. 
On the signal it is passed back over the heads to the 
la^t player. When the last player gets it, she calls 
‘Change’ and runs forward to sit in the first player’s 
seat, while all the rest of the team move back one 
seat. When all are seated, the object is again passed. 
The game continues until the first player is again seat- 
ed in her own place. 

Fundamentals : If any player drops the object, she 
must recover it, and again take her seat before she 
passes it on. 

Variation: Each time the object reaches the last 
|)layer, she must, holding it in her hand, run (a) 
completely around the line of seats or (h) run up and 
touch the front wall or the teacher’s desk, and then 
running back to the first seat call ‘Change’. 

Geography Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : For each team a pile of cards about 4^ 
-square, each having one letter of the alphabet 
printed on it. Each team should have two complete 
alphabets. 

Formation : Divide into teams of 10 players each. 

Method: Each team stands in g^n informal group. 
Teams must stand so that the teacher may clearly see 
^very one. The pile of alphabet cards are placed on 
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the floor or ground in front of eacfe team. The teacher 
calls 'Ready* and then says the name of a City in India 
which all can spell The team scores one point which, 
first stands in line, holding the cards so that as the 
teacher sees them, they spell the word correctly. Play 
for lo points. 

Fundamentals : Letters held upside down count as 
a misspelling. Each word need not use all of the 
players, as short words cause just as much fun and 
excitement. 

Variations: i. Menagerie Relay. The word to 
be spelled is the name of an animal, or a bird. 

2. Variety Relay. Any word may be called for. 

Arithmetic Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : As above, but instead of the alpha-" 
bet, each team has 2 sets of numerals up to 10. 

Method : Play as above. Teacher calls a number 
and the class arranges itself holding numerals which, 
when add^d, total the number. For example, if she 
calls 28, six players could hold cards 2, 6, 8, 4, 3, 5 
which added, total 28. 

The team gets one point which first stands in line, 
with cards right side up, held as the teacher sees 
them, to make a correct total. Play for 10 points. 

Chatty on the Head Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A brass or pottery vessel, or a book, 
or eraser, etc. 
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Formation: Eachiteam stands in single file facing 
a goal-line about 15' away. 

Method: The first girl in each line places the object 
on her head. On the signal, she walks or runs for- 
ward across the goal-line, returns and stops, after 
crossing tlj^e starting-line. The second girl then re- 
moves the object from the first girl’s head, places it 
on her own head and repeats. The team wins which 
scores most points. The team finishing first, scores 
25 points, minus 2 points for each time the object 
was d^ropped, and minus i point for each time it was 
touched by the hand or hands as a player was 
advancing. 

Fundamentals: i. Each player -must balance the 
object on her head, before she crosses the starting- 
line. 

2. The object may not be touched or removed by 
the next player except behind the starting-line. 

Carry the Stool Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A stool or small chair for each team. 

Formation : Single files, facing a goal-line at least 
20' away. 

Method : The first player in each team stands just 
behind the starting-line. A stool is placed beside her. 
On the signal, she picks up the stool, runs forward 
with it, crosses the goal-line, puts down the stool, 
returns, touches the hand of the next player and goes 
to the rear of her line. The second player runs for- 
ward, brings back the stool, hands it to the third 
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player who takes it across the ^ starting 4 ine again, 
and so on, until all have run. Team finishing first, 
sits. 


Change Team Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A ball for each team, preferably a njt 
ball. 

Formation: Teams of 5 players each. Teams play 
in pairs. There must, therefore, be an equal number 
of teams. 

Method: Mark a goal about 15' in front of each 
team. Players stand in single file, one behind the 
other, No. i first, and No. 5 last. No. i in each team 
holds the ball. On the signal, she runs forward with 
the ball, around the goal, and returns to the end of 
her opponent's team ; not to her own team. She then 
throws the ball across to No. 2 in her own team. No. 2 
then runs, and returns to stand behind her No. i, 
and throws the ball across to No. 3 on her own team, 
and so on. Thus at the end, both teams will be 
standing in each other’s places. The team finishing 
first, sits. 

Fundamentals : i . Each throw must be perfect, 

if it is not caught, it must be repeated. 

2. Players must not throw the ball across to the 
next player until they are in place directly behind the 
team. 

Note: If space and supply of balls allow only two 
teams to compete at once, keep time and record it. 
Then two more teams compete, and time is kept^ 
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The final winner wjll be the team taking* least time 
to finish. 

Variations : Players run in pairs, each having an 
object on her head. Before each pair starts, and 
while behind the starting-line, they put one arm 
around the other’s shoulders. If while proceeding one 
player drops her object, both must stop, replace objects 
and again put arms around shoulders before con- 
tinuing. 

Head Carry Relay 

\ 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: If played in the Classroom, and the 
class sits in rows, each row is a team. Otherwise, 
arrange in teams. 

Method : The first girl in each team is given a 
book, or an unbreakable box. On the signal, she 
places the box on her head, walks forward, touches 
the wall, returns, crosses the line, and then hands the 
object to the second girl, who repeats, and the game 
continues until all have taken part. 

Scoring: Score 50 points for finishing first; 40 
points for second ; 30 points for third. Deduct one 
point for every time a player touches the object with 
her hand or hands. Deduct 3 points each time the 
object drops td the floor. Team having the highest 
final score, wins. 

Fundamentals : Accurate scoring is important. Make 
the scorer’s post an important one. Appoint a scorer 
for each team. She stands beside the blackboard. 
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and marks each error the moiiient it occurs* The 
objects must be firmly on the head, and the hands- 
at the sides, before the player crosses the startings 
line. 

Variations: As skill Increases, require players^ to 
walk with arms folded, or with arms above the head; 
or on tiptoe; or to march around the room, instead 
of forward to touch the blackboard. This will involve 
skill in passing members of the other teams. 

Note: If a book is used, be sure to tie a tape or 
cloth around it so that it will not be damaged if it 
falls to the floor. 

D. RELAYS FOR DEVEt-OPING SKILL IN CATCHING 
AND THROWING 

Throwhall Relay 

Players : 24 or less. There may be more, but 
players are then apt to become impatient for their 
turns. 

Eqiiiptr\ent : A net ball. The throwball net is in 
place. 

Formation: Two teams of 12 players each standing 
at opposite ends of the throwball court, behind the 
back line. 

Method: Teams may be called A and B. The first 
player in team A has the ball. On* the signal she 
attempts, from behind the line, to serve the ball over 
the net, just as in a game of throwball. If she 
succeeds, she moves to the right side of the court and 
sits. If she fails she sits at the left side of the courts 
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The first player iy team B, recovers the bafli 
-and then from her end of the court, attempts to 
^erve the ball. The team having the highest score 
wins. 

Scoring: One point for every ball served over the 
net. 

Variation : When skill increases, mark each side of 
the net into four squares. Require ball to land in one 
-of these squares. 

Fundamentals : Each serve must be completed out- 
side 'the court; that is, if in the act of serving, the 
server takes a step, that step must be completed 
outside the court. Penalty, loss of service. 

Ten Trips Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A net ball, preferably for each team. 
If not, any ball. 

Formation: Divide class into as many teams as 
there are balls. If you have two balls, arrange two 
teams; if three balls, arrange three teams. Teams 
should consist of a multiple of three. If not, one girl 
must play twice. 

Method : Mark three bases and a starting-line for . 
each team thus : 

Starting- XXX 

line (Player No. 2) (Player No. i) (Player No. 3) 
Bases may be 10' apart at first, distance increasing 
:as skill increases. Player No. i in each team holds 
the ball. On the signal, she throws to No. 2, who 
then throws over No. I’s head to No. 3, who throws 
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wer No. t’s head to No/ who throws to No. iii# ^ 
When No. i has caught the ball, one trip is completed. 
When ten trips have been completed? No. i places the 
ball on the ground, and all three run back to their 
istarting-line. When they have crossed it, the next 
three players in their team run to the three bases and 
do their ten trips, and so on. Team iinjshing first, 
sits. ^ 

Fundamentals : i. Do not, at first, insist that each 
throw be perfectly caught. But the player to whom 
the ball was thrown must run and recover it, return 
to her base and then throw. Stress accuracy, not 
speed. If players are keen just on winning, and 
make careless throws, change the rule and require 
every throw to be caught. If the ball is dropped, 
that throw must be taken again. 

2. No. I in each team should keep score, calling it 
loudly so that all may hear. 

Note : This is an extremely good lead-up game for 
netball. It requires short, quick, straight throws, 
which are essential for good netball play. 

Two Circle Relay 

Flayers : Any number. 

Equipment : One bean bag or ball. 

Formation : Divide players into two teams. One 
team joins hands and forms a circle, the second team 
then forms an outer circle around the first team. There 
should be an outer ^circle player about 3'^ behind each 
inner circle player. 
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Method: On tht signal, the inner circle begins, 
passing the bag or ball to the left, ground the circle* 
All passes must ^ quick and made from the chest, 
or from over the head. When any player in the inner 
circle drops the bag or ball, she must instantly change 
places with the outer circle player who stands just 
behind her.^ Play does not stop, but is continuous^ 
ti^erefore places must be changed quickly. Play con- 
tinues until bag or ball has been passed eight times 
around the inner circle. The number of players put 
out* is then counted, circles change places, and the 
ball is again passed eight times. The team having 
lost fewest players, wins. 

Variations : When passing skill has improved : 

1. If a bean bag is used, require catch and throw 
to be with either right or left hand, only. 

2. Use a net ball. Require all throws to be either 
from the chest, or overhead. 

3. Players must keep both feet on the ground when 
catching and throwing. 

4. Left foot must be kept firmly on the ground^ 
right foot only may be lifted. 

Circle Pass Relay 
Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A bean bag or ball for each team. 
Formation: Players join hands, form a circle then 
drop hands, and number off in twos. Nos. i form 
one teacn, and Nos. 2 another. 

Method : One girl in each team is captain and holds 
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iIk! bail.- On the signaler the ball is passed as rapkllf 
as possible ardUnd the circle, Nos. i throiving in 
the ones and Nos. 2 to twos.^ The teim wins 
which fijTst passes the ball around the circle four 
times. 

Fundamentals : i. If any player drops the ball, she 
must recover it and return to her place before 
throwing it. ^ 

2. Each captain must score the progress of her ball 
and when it returns to her the first time, call ‘One% 
the second time *Two\ and so on, thus avoiding 
possible arguments about the score. 

V dfiajtions : i. Formation as above, teams facing 
inward toward the circle. When the ball reaches the 
captain, she calls *One : change’ and her team instantly 
turns around facing outward, and the ball is passed. 
On ‘Two: change’, they again face inward. On 
‘Three: change’, they face outward. On 'Four: 
change’, all sit. The team finishing first, wins. 

2. When players become skilful in passing, 
specify the type of pass, underhand, overhead, ciiest 
pass, etc. Forbid stepping with the ball. 

3. Specify six or eight times around. 

4. Increase the circle. After players have dropped 
hands, have every one take two or four steps 
backward. 

5. Divide players into two equal teams. Each 
team forms a circle by joining hands, then drops 
hands, takes three steps backward, to enlarge the circle^ 
Each circle has a ball and passes it on. The ball must 
be passed around the circle four, six or eight times, 
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according to the players’ skill. Team finishing first, 
sits. 

Over the Top Relay 

Players : Any number. 

' Equipment : Preferably a net ball, but a coconut, 
Wood-apple pr any fairly round object may be used. 
ormation : Single file. 

Method : Teams stand behind a straight line. Place 
a stone or bean bag at least 20^ in front of each team. 
The first player in each team stands just behind the 
starting-line and holds the ball or object. All teams 
take forward distance. On the signal, all players hold 
their hands over their heads, and the ball is quickly 
passed backward to the last girl, who runs with it, 
up beside her team and forward around the goal, 
returns to the head of the line, stands facing the goal, 
and passes the ball over her head. It is passed on 
down the line until again the last player in the team 
has it, and the race continues until each player in the 
team has run. 

Fundamentals: i. The ball must be caught and 

passed on by each player, every time it is passed 
over the head. 

2. If any player drops the ball, she must recover 
it, return to her place and then pass it on, over her 
head. 

3. The last player in the line must remain at the 
very end of the line until she receives the ball. 

The penalty for breaking any of these rules is dis- 
qualification of the entire team. 
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Tunnel Ball Relay 

Players: Any number. 

Equipment : A ball, preferably a net ball, for each 
team. 

Formation: Divide players into teams of not more 
than lo players. There must be a ball, pr object for" 
each team. , ^ 

Method : The first player in each line holds the 

ball. All players stand with *feet widespread, to; 
make a tunnel. If players wear sarees or long 
skirts they should be tucked up^ On the signal, all 
players bend forward, and the ball is passed, between 
their feet, to the last girl in the line. She then 
picks it up, runs up beside her line, forward around 

the goal, returns to the head of her line, facing the; 

goal, and stops with her back to her team.. She. 
then bends forward, and rolls the ball back through' 
the tunnel. The last player picks it up, runs and 
stands at the head of the line, as did the first player,' 
and so on until all have run. The team finishing 

first, sits. ! 

Fundamentals : Teams should try to stand exactly 
behind each other, and with their feet in a straight* 
line, in order to make a straight tunnel. The ball 
must pass between the feet of each player, every time' 
it passes through the tunnel. If it goes outside the? 
tunnel, the girl between whose feet it should havei 
passed, recovers it, and returning to her place, passes 
it between her feet, and so on. The ball, if properly 
rolled, should pass through the tunnel without touch- 
ing the feet of any player. 
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Over and Under Relay 

Players, equipment, formation and goal: As above. 

» Method : A combination of Tunnel Balt and Over 
the Top Relay. To begin the relay, all teams stand 
with hands raised overhead. The first player in each 
tcam^ holds p ball. On the signal, it is passed over 
thee heads to the last player, who runs forward and 
* around the goal, returns and stands with her back 
to the team. While she is running, the team lowers 
its arms and jumps, landing with the feet wide apart 
forming a tunnel. JThe ball is passed down the 
tunnel^ to the last girl. While, she runs forward 
and around the goal, the team jumps with feet to- 
gether, and the ball is this time passed over the 
head. So the game continues, the ball being alter- 
nately, passed over the head and between the feet. 
The team finishing first, sits. 

Fundamentals : As for Tunnel Ball and Over the 
Top Relay. 

Effort should be made for rhythmic changing of 
position. Lowering the hands and jumping with feet 
apart should be done in one movement and all 
togetlier. Likewise, jumping with feet together again, 
and raising arms should be done in one movement. 
One player in each team may be responsible for 
calling ‘Change' as a signal. If done together, this 
is very effective game to watch. 

Roll Through the Tunnel Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment: A ball or a wood-apple or a stone for 
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«aeh team. The object must be perfectly round, iit 
order to roll properly so a net ball provides the iMst 
imks 

Fhrmattont Single hies, facing a goal-line lo^ to 
15' away. 

Method: One player from each team goes to the 
goal-line, and stands there, directly in front of aigd 
facing her team. She stands with her feet wide aparif 
to form a tunnel. The first girl in each team holds the 
ball. On the signal, she attempts to roll the ball 
’Ucross the intervening space, anc^ through the tunnel 
(between the feet of the player standing at the goal). 
She is given one chance only. Whether or not she 
succeeds, she instantly runs, recovers the ball, touches 
the player making the tunnel, returns to her team, 
hands the ball to the second player, who repeats. 
This is repeated until all have had a turn. 

Scoring : Award one point for every ball rolled 
through the tunnel, plus 5 points to the team finishing 
first, 3* points for second and i point for third place. 

Fundamentals : i. The girl who makes the tunnel 
may not move, or lift one or both of her feet in 
•order to make it easier for the ball to pass through. 
Marks should be made on which her feet must rest; 
thus all tunnels will be the same width. 

2. If ‘the tunnel' is wearing* a saree or a long 
skirt, it should be tucked up to her knees, to permit 
the ball to pass between her feet easily. 

3. Ask a steady, reliable girl to be No. i in each 
team, and to keep her team’s score. 

Variations: i. Lengthen the distance. 
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2. Require each player to roll two balls, one large 
and one small, through the tunnel one after the other. 
(A net ball and tennis ball are a good combination.)* 
One point is scored for each ball put thrdugh 
the tunnel. This is a good test of judgement, as 
the player must, in order to make good time, roll the 
b^Us so that they will safely go through . the tunnel 
but not with such speed that they will roll far 
beyond it. 

Zig Zag Ball Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A ball or bean bag for each team. 

Formation : Each team must have an even number 
of players, and form couples, facing each other, with 
hands joined. On the signal, couples in each team 
drop hands, and step backward three places. Thus 
each team will stand in two parallel lines, facing each 
other, and about 6' to lo' apart. 

Method: Each team stands in two lines, facing each 
other. Let us call them Line A and Line B. No. i in 
Line A holds the ball or bean bag. On the whistle 
she throws it quickly across to No. i in Line B, who 
quickly throws it across to No. 2 in Line A, who throws 
it across to No. 2 in Line B. And so t^e ball travels 
clown the line in a "^ig-zag. The team wins which 
finishes first, with the last girl in Line B holding 
the ball. 

Fundamentals : i. The object of this game is to 
develop accurate, swift catching and throwing. If 
a player fails to catch the ball, or drops it, she must 
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recover it and return to her place in the line, before 
she throws it. • 

2. For kindergarteners and beginners, play with a 
bean bag. As skill increases, a net ball, playground 
ball, teniquoit ring, or badminton ball should 
be used. 

Variations : i. Each player catches the balU 

bounces it at least as high as her waist, catches it 
and then throws. 

2. Play with a tennis ball. Each pla\er must catch 
and throw with one hand only. 

3. Plgy with a teniquoit ring. 

4. Each player, on catching the ball, must run 
around both lines of her team, return to her place and 
throw. 

5. Each player on catching the ball, must, with 
both feet together, about-jump in place, landing with 
both feet together, then throw. 

6. Medley Zig-Zag, No. i player in Line A, has. 
at her feet a variety of objects. A good selection is 
a net ball, a tennis ball, a teniquoit ring or a black- 
board eraser, a tOA\eI or small skipping rope folded 
and tied. These objects must be thrown one after the 
other, and onW one at a time. The first team pass^ 
ing all its obj®ts down the line, wins. 

7. To and Frq, Use one ball or bean bag for each 
team. It is passed down the line, zig-zag fashion, 
and then back again. The team wins which first gets 
its ball back to No. i in Line A. 

8. Double Zig-Zag, T^vo balls or bean bags for 
each team. No. i girl in Line A holds one ball. The 
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test g^rl in Line B holds the other ball. On the whistle, 
T^o. 1 in Line A* starts her ball down the line jsig*aa^ 
fashion while the last girl in Line B starts hers up the 
fine. This requires alertness, as somewhere on their 
way the two balls pass each other. To permit pasrs- 
ing without clashing, one ball should be thrown across 
fairty high, and the other low. The first few times this 
variation is played, balls may be marked A and B 
with crayon. The A ball should travel down to the 
last girl in Line B. ^ The B ball should travel up to the 
first girl in Line A. 

9. Bounce Zig-Zag. A tennis or net ball is used 
by each team. The ball is bounced instead of thrown. 

Over the Net Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : A ball, preferably a net ball, for each 
team. If none is available, a knotted towel may be 
used. 

Formation: This relay is most easily played upon 
a teniquoit, throwball or badminton court. The net 
is put up. Players stand at the end of the court 
outside the end-line. If played in a courtyard, or on 
a veranda, a rope may be stretched between two posts 
at a height of 6'. 

Method: The first player in each team holds the 
ball. On the signal, she runs forward with it and 
as she approaches the net, throws the ball in the air 
and over the net. She then runs under the net 
and tries to catch the ball before it touches the 
ground. Then she runs back with the ball, across the 
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continues. ^ ’ ; 

Fundameni^s : If any player fails to thrmv the hall 
*omr the net, she must continue throwing until she 
does get it over. Emphasize the necessity for 
throwing while running, and then without^ a pause, 
getting under the net to catch the ball. Bean bag^ 
rhay be used for this game but a net ball is easier 
to catch. 

Scoring : Score one point for each player who throws 
the ball over the net and catches it before it touches 
the ground. Also score five for the team finishing 

first. 


Bouncing Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Eqmpment : A tennis ball, or rubber ball, or a net 
ball, or any ball that will bounce for each team. 

Formation : Preferably 6, but not more than lo, in 
•each team. Divide each team into two single files, 
File A and File B, which stand facing each other, 
about 20 ^ apart. Draw a starting-line behind which 
each file must stand. 

Method : To the first player in File A give the ball. 
’On the signal, she bounces the ball across to the first 
pi^yer in File B who bounces it back across to the 
second player in File A, who bounces it across to 
second player in File B, and so on until every player 
has bounced the ball. 

Fundamentals: i. If a player loses control of tlie 
ball and it rolls along the ground, she must recover 
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it, return to the place where she made^the last bounce,, 
and continue. ^ 

2. At first, allow bouncing with either hand. As 
skill increases, require bouncing with one hand only: 

Shoot and Catch Relay 

^ Players : Not more than 40. 

Equipment : Two net balls, one at each goal. 

Formation: Divide class into four equal teams. 
Two teams, A and B, stand at each goal; thus each 
player will soon have her turn. 

Method: Mark a goal-line, about 8' from each goal. 
One player at each goal acts as starter, stands under- 
neath the goal, and throws the ball. The first player 
in team A runs forward to the goal-line. The ball 
is thrown to her. She has one try only at shooting 
a goal, returns the ball to the starter, and then runs 
to the end of her line. The ball is then thrown tO' 
the first girl in team B, and alternates thus until all 
have had a turn. 

Scoring: If a player makes a goal, she scores one. 
If she makes the goal and catches the ball before it 
touches the ground, she scores two. 

Three Trial Goal Relay 

Players : Any number, but if more than 10, divide^ 
into two teams, one team using one goal, one team 
the other. If there are 10 players or less, divide into* 
two equal teams, and use the same goal. Comment 
freely during the relay on style, and on success or 
failure. 
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Equipment: A net ball fbr each team. 

Method : In fepnt of the netball goal, mark a three- 
foot line, lo' from the goal. On each side of the 
goal, at right angles to the side-lines, and & from 
the goal, mark a three-foot line. 

The first girl in the line takes the net ball, and tries 
for goal from the 6' away-line on the right side of the 
goal. If she makes the goal, she then sh*oots from 
the 6' awaydine on the left side of the goal. If she 
makes that goal, she then shoots from the lo' away- 
line. Score one for each goal made. But if she 
misses the first goal her turn is ended, and she scores 
zero for her team. Team having the highest total 
score wins. 

Variation: As skill increases, move the right b' 
away-line to 8', the left 6' away-line to 12'. The third 
try must be taken from the regular 16^ goal-line, but 
directly in front of the goal. 

Goal Shoot Relay 

PlayeVs : Any number. 

Equipment : One net ball for each team. 

Formation: This game is played on the netball 
court. ’ Divide class into two teams. One team stands 
behind the centre-line, and at its left end, facing one 
netball goal. The other team stands on the opposite 
side of the centre-linfe, and at its right end, facing the 
other goal. 

Method : The ball for each team is placed on the 
edge of that team’s shooting circle, directly in front 
of the goal. On the signal, the first player in each 
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line runs forward to her ball, picks it up, and from 
th&t spotf without taking a step, trie^ to make a goal. 
The moment the ball has left her hand she runs forward 
and tries to catch the ball before it touches the ground, 

(a) If she makes the goal, and catches the ball before 
it touches the ground she scores two points for her 
team, and she may try again for a goal, from the 
spot whe^e she caught the ball. If she makes that 
^oal also, she scores two more points for her team. 
Thus the highest score any player may make is four. 
She then places the ball in its original position in 
the shooting circle; runs back to her team and touches 
tl^ hand of the second player, who runs forward and 
in th^ same way tries for the goal, and so on until all 
have tried. 

(b) But if she makes a goal, and then fails to catch 
the ball before it touches the ground, she scores one 
point only, and is not given a second try at goal, but 
must recover the ball, place it on the shooting circle 
line, and return to her team. 

F undamentals : Netball rules must be observed. 
The player may not step when in possession of the 
ball. If she does, she may not make a try for goal, 
but must place the ball on the shooting circle line, 
and return to her team. 

Stand and Shoot Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : One net ball or home-made ball for 
each team. 

Formation: Team A stands in a line across the 
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courtyard and fates the north goal. Team B standi* 
in a line across the courtyard and facts the south’^ 
goal. . 

Method: On the word ‘Go’, the first player in each 
line runs across the courtyard to her goal and makes 
one attempt to shoot a goal. Whether she succeeds, 
or fails, she recovers the ball, runs back to her line, 
hands the ball to the second player whcf continues 
and so on. No player may cross the starting-line until 
she has the ball in her possession. If while running 
she drops the ball, she must recover it, return to the 
spot where she <fropped it, and proceed. After a 
player hands the ball to the next person in line, she 
goes to the rear of the line and sits. 

Scoring: One point for each goal made, plus five 
points for the team finishing first. 

Variations : i. Line Shoot Relay, Play as above, 
but players must advance to a line 2' long drawn 
cither in front of or at the side of the goal, and 
standing with toes touching that line, shoot for the 
goal. One try only allowed. Score as above. 

Note : This may be played outdoors on a netball 
court as well as- in a courtyard. 



CHAPTER XI 


Rope Skipping and Pandi 

Rope skipping should be one of our frequent acti- 
vities. It has many values, (i) It develops a sense 
of balance, (ii) It develops a sense of rhythm, (iii) 
It provides a lot of activity in a short time, (iv) It 
is ' useful in both , small and large areas, (v) The 
'equipment costs very little, (vi) All children, . every- 
where, enjoy a skipping rope. ^ 

Equipment 

1. Ropes for individual skipping. The ropes 
purchased in toy shops with wooden handles are 
not suitable. Better and cheaper ropes may be pur- 
chased in a rope bazaar. Cut the rope into suitable 
lengths, and then tie a large knot at each end to 
prevent fraying. For easy skipping, the rope should 
be long enough to reach about 6" above the hips 
when one end of the rope is held in either hand, the 
rope touches the ground, and one foot is held on 
it. If bazaar ropes with knotted ends are used, the 
rope may be twisted about the hands to adjust the 
length. 

2. Ropes for group rope skipping. If possible 
purchase Manila rope, as it does not twist. The 
length should be 20'. The ends should be tightly 
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wrapped, and bound either leather or hea?y 

cloth. 

Individual Rope Skipping 

As quickly as possible each pupil should learn to 
skip rope. At first she should simply skip, with no 
thought of competition. When she is ^ble to skip 
fairly well, rope skipping relays may be used, bpth 
Individual and with the large rope. 

Caution : Rope skipping may be harmful and 
dangerous. Pupils should not be allowed to skip 
against each other, in competition as to who can skip 
the greatest number of times. If a child's heart is 
not normal, long continued skipping may be 
dangerous. 

Fundamentals : Rope skipping must be done lightly, 
on the toes. The heels should not touch the ground. 
In so many of our schools the pupils are permitted to 
skip heavily and clumsily. This is not only ugly, but 
is harmful to the arches of the feet. The teacher 
should insist that pupils skip on their toes, and a 
useful corrective is to ask them to skip with as littlfe 
noise as possible. 

Skipping with the Big Rope 

The rope as already stated should be 20' long. It 
is useful to fit one end of it with a snap hook and 
to fix a ring into a wall. The rope may then be 
hooked to the wall, and only one person is needed to 
turn it. 
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Skipping 

1. Beginners may be afraid of the rope, so let 
them one by one 'stand beside the rope, skip once or 
twice, then try to run out. 

2. Each player runs in, skips once, then runs 
out. Increase this to 3, 4 or 5 skips. 

’ 3. Form couples, and repeat i and 2. 

, 4. Form couples. One girl runs in and skips 
once, then the second girl runs in, they both skip 
once, and run out together. 

’ 5. Repeat 4, but instead of couples form threes, 
fours, fives and sixes. 

6. Repeat 4, but players number, and jump 
accordingly. No. i will run in and jump once, then 
stays in. No, 2 runs in and jumps twice. No. 3 
jumps three times, and so on. Every one stays in 
and continues jumping. When the last girl is in and 
all have jumped with her No. i runs out, all jump 
once, No. 2 runs out, and so on, until all are out. 

Rope Skipping Stunts 

In all rope skipping, the heels must never touch 
the ground. It is necessary to emphasize this. 
Jumping must be lightly done, with knees and arms 
relaxed. The skipper should give the effect of a 
bouncing ball as she skips. 

Rope skipping on the spot 

1. Skip with both feet, 10 times. 

2. Skip on left foot 5 times, right foot S times. 

3. As I and 2, but turn rope backward. 
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4. As I and 2, but across hands', 

5. In a 12" circle, skip and turn completely 
about in 16 skips. FeCt must not totich edge of circle. 

6. All of the above, with a partner, inside hands 
on each other's shoulders, outside hands turning the 
rope. 

II . Rope skipping and travelling 

1. Skip forward 16 times covering the greatest 
possible distance, rope turned forward. 

2. As I, but rope turned backward. 

3. With feet held tightly together, and facing 
forward skip 4 times to the left, with a sideward 
hop then 4 times to the right, covering the greatest 
possible distance. 

4. Two skippers in the same rope as in I, 6. 
10 skips forward, travelling the greatest possible 
distance. 

5. Two persons hold the rope, run forward and 
turn it. One player in the rope skips as they turn, 
all travelling forward. 

6. As 5, but with two skippers in the rope, and 
two turning. 

7. Fix a goal-line. Skippers race each other 
across it, by skipping 5 times turning rope forward, 
5 times turning rope backward, and alternating 
until goal-line is crossed. 

III. Stunts with Big Rope 

I. Two players turn the rope. The others 
line up, run in, skip once, run out. Any one making 
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a mistake must release one of those turning" the 
rope, and take her place* The rope is turned toward 
the skipper. * 

2. As in I, but rope is turned away from skipper. 

3. Do I and 2, in couples, then in threes, fours, 
fives and sixes : not more than six can jump in 
a 20-foot r^ope. 

4 4. Each skipper holds a small stone, runs in, 

skips, drops it, picks it up, skips and runs out. 

5. Each skipper must hold her arms in a certain 
way from the time she leaves her place in line, until 
she has skipped and run out. The command may 
be: Arms folded on chest or behind back; hands on 
hips; hands on head; hands’ clasped behind neck, 
etc. 

6. All stand in a group, not a line. One player 
runs in, skips once and runs out, calls the name of 
another, who must run in before the rope again 
touches the ground, and as she skips call the name 
of another and so on. All doing it correctly stand at 
the right; all making a mistake stand at the left. 

7. As in 6, but all stay in, and continue skipping 
until five are in. No. 5 runs in and counts her skips 
loudly, *One, two’, etc. As she says ‘One’, the first 
skipper runs out, on ‘Two’ the second one runs out, 
and so on. She runs out on ‘Five’. These five then 
sit down and rest, while the others have a chance. 

8. As in 7, but only three skippers are called in. 
When No. 4 is in, all count aloud ‘One, two, three, 
four’ and turn completely about while skipping, then 
all run out together. 
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9. All stand in line. The first skipper mns%n^ 
as close to the left end of the rope as possible, and 
while skipping-, work^ her way to the right end, and 
says to the girl turning the rope ‘May I come out?^ 
The turner says ‘No\ The skipper then works her 
way to the other end of the rope and asks ‘May I 
come out?' The turner says ‘Yes', and^the skipper 
runs out. * 

There are very many other stunts, and all are 
valuable, as rope skipping may be enjoyed in the 
most crowded school or home. The only danger is 
that because children so enjoy it, some may skip to 
the point of exhaustion. Care must be taken to 
prevent this. 


Rope Skipping Relays 

Important note : All rope skipping relays must 
have two starting-lines. Behind the first line all 
teams stand, receive the rope, and start skipping. 
Before they cross the second line, about 6' away they 
must be skipping. See p. 220. 

Rope Skip Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : Art individual skipping rope for each 
team. At least 20' in front of each team put a bean 
bag as a goal. 

Formation : Relay teams of not more than 10 
players each. 

Method : Teams stand behind Line A. The first 
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plaj^er in each team holds the skipping rope. On 
the signal, she l^egins to skip forward, around the 
goal and back across Line A, and hands the rope 
to the second player, who continues, etc. 

Fundamentals ; i. Each player must be skipping 
when she crosses Line B. 

2. If arfy player makes a mistake, she must stop, 
return to the spot where she began the mistake and 
continue. 

Scoring : Score 50 points for finishing first, and 
deduct one point for every mistake. 

Three Skips Helay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : One individual skipping rope for each 
line. 

Formation: Teams stand in parallel lines. A large 
X is marked about & in front of each line, and a 
finishing-line 12' in front of each line. 

Method : The first girl in each line runs with the 
rope in her hand to the X. She skips three times 
and runs back. She then hands the rope to the 
second player, and turns and runs forward to the 
finishing-line and sits. The second player repeats, 
and so on. Each player must complete three con- 
secutive skips 'without error. If shO makes a mistake, 
she must stop and begin again. The line wins that 
first has all its players sitting down behind the 
finishing’-line. 

Variations : As the skill of the pupils increases : 

I. Increase the number of skips, up to to. 
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2. Players must turn in a circle as they siltip, 
cotnpleting the circle in four skig^. 

Big Rope Relay 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : One large skipping rope, about 20' 
long and about in diameter, for each *1106. 

Formation : Players line up about 10' from, jfbd 
facing, a large skipping rope. 

Method: Two people turn the rope. On the 
word ‘Go*, the players begin skipping through the 
rope, each player skipping once only, unless she makes 
a mistake. She must then run back to her place and 
try again until she succeeds. When successful, the 
player runs to rear of line and sits. Line finishing 
first, wins. 

Variations: i. Players may be required to run in 
and then skip 2, 3 or 4 times. 

2. Players may stand in rows of 2, 3, 4 or 5 
players. All must at the same time run in, skip 
and run out again. 

3. Players run in, skip, turn, skip, and run 

out. 


^ ^ Pandt {Hopscotch) 

Pandi is a popular game. It should be encourag- 
ed, as it has many values. It may be played in a 
courtyard, compound or on a veranda. Equipment 
costs nothing. It develops co-ordination between 
hand and eye. It develops balance. It is played by 
individuals, but may be a team game. There are 
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f 

very many ^varieties of Pandi but there is a need for 
one type which njay be used everywhere for competi-^^ 
tions. It* is suggested that until we evolve a better 
one, we use as our competitive Pandi the pattern and 
rules as established by the National Recreation 
Association of the U.S.A., for what they call 
* Hopscotch The diagram and measurements as 
given on p. 281, should be carefully followed. 

^Eleven Pandi* 

The Game, Each player attempts to perform all 
eleven stunts. If she makes a mistake in any stunt, 
her score is the number of her last fully completed 
stunt. That is, if she fully completes stunt three 
but fails on stunt four, her score will be 3. The 
player making the highest score, wins. 

Teams, The players may be divided into teams 
of 6 players each. Several Pandis may be marked 
out, but care must be taken to measure each of them 
exactly the same. 

Tournaments 

1. If for individuals, each player must do the 
round of eleven stunts twice. 

2. If for teams, each player must do one round 
of eleven stunts. 

3. In case of a tie, all players must do the 
round of eleven stunts once more. 

The Pandi, In tournaments the Pandi for each 
team must be exactly alike. The most satisfactory 
IS a wooden circle 3" in diameter and thick. 
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The Eleven Stunts 

1. (a) The player 
stands on one foot 
outside the base-line 
and throws the 
Pandi into square i. 
(h) She hops into 
square i, without 
touching any line 
with foot or hand, 
and kicks Pandi out 
with hopping foot. 
Any number of little 
hops may be taken 
before, during or 
after kicking the 
Pandi out. (c) Hop 
out, without touch^ 
ing basje-line. 

2. (a) as I, but 

throw Pandi into 
square 2. (b) Hop 

into square i, then 
into square 2. Kick 
Pandi out of square 
2, across base-line, 
with hopping foot, 
(c) Hop back 
you came. 





Court tor Pandi Tournamlnt 

Area required is a width of 5/,. 
and a length of 15/. If out- 
doors, the court should, if pos- 
sible run north and south to 
avoid facing the sun. 


3. (a) Throw Pandi into triangle 3. (b) Jump 
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into squares with right foot in square i, and left 
foot in square a, at the same time, (c) Jump from 
both feet and land on one foot in triangle 3. (d) 

Wifh the hopping foot, kick Pandi over or to- 
ward base-line. If it stops on a line, the player is 
out. If it stops inside squares i or 2, the player 
may kick it out as she hops back by the route she 
came, (e) Return by hopping with right foot land* 
ing in square 2, and left foot in square i. If Pandi 
i^ in one of the squares, hop on one foot, kick it 
out, then hop out, over base-line. 

4. (a) Throw Pandi into triangle 4. (h) Advance 

as in 3 to triangle 3. Hop into triangle 4. (c) Kick 

Pandi out as in 3. (d) Hop back into triangle 3 and 

on out as in 3. 

5. (a) Throw Pandi into triangle 5. (b) Advance 

as in 4, then hop into triangle 5. (c) Kick Pandi 

out as in 3. (d) Hop into triangle 4, and return as 

in 3. ♦ 

6. (a) Throw Pandi into triangle 6. (h) Advance 

as in 3 to triangle 3. (c) Jump to stand with right 
foot in triangle 4 and left foot in triangle 5 ; then 
jump from both feet to land on one foot in triangle 
6. (d) Recover Pandi as in i. (e) Return by jump- 

ing to land at^ the same time with right foot in 
triangle 5 and left foot in triangle 4 ; then step 
Into triangle 3 with one foot only. Hop at the same 
time into square 2 with the right foot, and square 
I with the left foot, and then jump out beyond base- 
line. 

7. (a) Throw Pandi into rectangle 7. (h) Advance 
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as in 6 to triangle 6, then jump to land ^on 
both feet in rectangle 7. (c) Walk about in rectangle 

7, pushing Pandi with the feet only until it is in 
position to be kicked out over the base-line, or into 
a square or triangle below rectangle 7. (d) Return 

by stepping on one foot into triangle 6, and return 
as in 6. ^ 

8. (a) Throw Pandi into semicircle 8. (b) 

Advance as in 7. Jump on both feet out of 
rectangle 7 into semicircle 8, landing on one foot, 
(c) Kick Pandi out over base-line, with hopping 
foot, (d) Return by hopping from semicircle 8, 
landing on both feet in rectangle 7, and then return 
as in 7. 

9. (a) Throw Pandi into arch 9. (b) Advance 
as in 8. (c) While hopping in semicircle, pick up 
Pandi. Return as you came, carrying Pandi. 

10. (a) Throw Pandi into arch 10. (b) Advance 

as in 8. (c) Hop into arch 9, pick up Pandi from arch 

10. (d) , Hop back into semicircle, and return as 

in 8. 

11. (a) Leave Pandi outside base-line. Advance 

as in 8. (h) Jump to land on both feet with right 

foot in arch q, left foot in arch 10. (c) Leap into 
the air, turn and land, facing the base-line, (d) 
.Return by jumping bn one foot into the semicircle, 
and then continue as in 8. 

Fouls : A player’s turn is ended if : 

I. She throws the Pandi while not standing at 
the back of the base-line. Leaning over while throw- 
ing is allowed. 
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2. She touches any line with her foot, sandal or 
shoe, or comes to rest on either foot so that a vertical 
line dropped through the foot, shoe or sandal would 
touch a line. 

3. The Pandi does not come to rest within the 
designated square, rectangle, triangle or arch, 

4. The Pandi comes to rest so that a vertical 
line dropped through any part of it, touches a line. 

5. The Pandi, on a kick, passes out over a side- 
line instead of the base-line. 



CHAPTER XII 


Breaks and Dismissals 

The school with only a small courtyard •r veranda, 
or with a very small and crowded compound, presents 
a difficult problem for its teachers. Growing children 
quickly become tired; they twist about in their seats; 
their muscles ache ; their attention wanders. Play will 
refresh them, and make them happy. 

At present in many of our schools there is not room 
to play. In almost all schools, during the monsoon 
there is difficulty in giving the children a change of 
occupation, and a break in the day’s work. The 
following ‘breaks* are offered as suggestions, upon 
which the teacher may build a great variety of activity 
which may provide fun and change without disturbing 
nearby classes. Breaks may be divided into those 
using ^i) stepping, (ii) hopping, (iii) skipping, (iv) 
clapping, (v) jumping, (vi) beast, bird and fowl 
imitations. 

Space does not permit many suggestions, but a few 
are given under each heading. 

Stepping Breaks 

Form a large circle around the room. Do one or 
all of the following: — 

I. Giant walk; on tiptoe, arms stretched over 
head, high in air, knees stiff, long steps. 

r^ssi 
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2. Dwarf walk : bend elbows, bend knees and 
walk. 

3. Walk forward 8 steps, all counting aloud ; stop ; 
feet astride jump 8 times. Repeat. 

4. As 3, but hands clap overhead 8 times. 

5. As 3, but fold arms, with a jump sit 
down quickly, then quickly stand, without unfolding 
yms. 

Hopping Breaks 

I. Hop forward on left foot 16 counts. 

*2. As I, but hop on right foot. 

3. With feet held tightly together, bunny hop 
forward, on tiptoe. 

4. Repeat, but bunny hop backward. 

5. Hop up and down, in place, on right foot 15 
times. Change to left foot. Repeat. 

Skippitig Breaks 

1. On tiptoe all skip around the room then turn, 
skip in opposite direction. 

2. Follow the leader. Appoint one pupil as It^ 
all follow her as she skips up and down between seats, 
around room. 

3. The first three girls in each row skip around 
the room while others watch. Then the next three^ 
skip on tiptoe, lightly and so orf. 

4. Repeat 3, but pupils clap hands as they skip. 

5. Entire class skips forward, until teacher claps 
her hands. Then without stopping all instantly turn^ 
skip in opposite direction. Repeat 8 or 10 times. 
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Clapping Breaks 

1. Class forms a circle around ^the room. On> 
signal, all take one step forward, clap onc^; take 
two steps, clap twice ; take three steps, clap three 
times, etc. Repeat up to lo times. 

2. As I, but class bunny hops. 

3. All sit at desks. On signal, all cfep hands 
three times, instantly stand, run forward three long 
steps, clap hands three times, turn, run back, sit. 

4. All sit on floor. Teacher sets a clapping pat- 
tern, which all must follow exactly together, repeating 
until perfect. (Begin with an easy one in a rhythm 
of one-two. For example, clap hands once in front 
of chest, clap left hand on left knee, right hand on 
right knee, clap twice in front of chest. When this^ 
is well done, set more difficult patterns. Clap hands 
on the floor, above head, right hand on right knee 
twice, then left hand on left knee, clap hands on 
floor twice.) 

5. Combine clapping, sitting and standing ; clap 
hands twice ; with a jump sit ; clap hands five times 
softly; stand. Clap hands three times loudly; sit; 
clap hands five times softly. 

Clapping breaks may have an infinite variety, if the 
teacher uses imagination. 

Jumping Breaks 

I. Class forms a circle around the room. All walk 
forward eight steps, feet astride jump eight times, 
on the toes. Repeat until all are back in place. 
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2. First girl in each row ^stands, turns left On 
the signal, all proceed around the room and back to 
places by jumf)ing with feet together. Count the 
number of jumps each requires. The one taking 
least, wins. Or play as a team game. 

3. .All stand in circle. Proceed around the room 
and back to place by jumping forward five times, 
(With feet held together, then three times backward. 
Repeat until all are again in place. 

4. All stand, proceed around the room and back 
to place, by jumping with feet astride and hands on 
hips. 

5. As 4, but clap hands above the head on each 
jump. 


Beast and Bird Breaks 

1. Class forms a circle around the room. All 
travel forward and back to place imitating beasts 
(cats, rabbits, elephants, high stepping horses, etc.) 
or birds (crows, mynas, etc. or baby chickens 
cheeping, as they take tiny steps forward; mother 
hens clucking, cocks crowing and flapping their 
wings; ducks waddling, etc.). 

2. As I, but only the first girl in each row stands 
and imitates as teacher calls. All comment, praise or 
criticize. All sit, then the second girl in each row 
repeats, etc. 

3. Follow the leader with beast and bird imita- 
tions. 

4. One row of children leave the room, decide 
which beast bird or fowl each shall imitate. Return 
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to room, one by one do th^ir imitations, while others 
^ess. 

5. Teacher tells a story about a* visit to the zOo. 
All sit in a circle, and as she mentions the name o£ 
any beast, bird or fowl, all stand, imitate it, then sit. 

Dismissals 

The purpose of a formal dismissal is to : 

1. Quiet the class, and send it back to the class- 
room in an orderly manner. 

2. Leave with the class an impression of co- 
operation, as the last activity is done all together. 

Method : The class falls in, in a straight line. The 
dismissal command is given. The class does it and 
disperses, unless it is badly done : then the teacher 
blows her whistle, and the dismissal is repeated until 
it is done well. 


Quiet Dismissals 

If very active games have been played, give a 
quieting dismissal. 

1. Walking. Class falls in. The command is 
"Class: six steps forward march, then clap hands 
softly three times. Six steps forward, march, clap 
hands softly 6 times.’ 

2. Circle. Class walk to form a circle. - All sit, 
oount softly aloud to 15. 

3. Class right turn, forward distance take, fold 
arms, sit down, count 6, disperse. 

4. Clapping. These are very popular See 
dapping breaks, p. 287. 
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5. Singing. Class walk to form a circle. Sit> 
sing softly one verse of any song pupils choose. 

Active Dismissals 

After quiet games, an active dismissal may be used. 
These are also useful if the class has not been a 
success, ai^ there has been argument and quarrelling. 

«> I. Ask class to run or skip to an object such as 
a wall or tree, touch it and return. 

2. Ask class to run around an object and return. 

3. Ask half the class to run to the left and around 
an object and return. The other half of the class 
runs to the right. They must therefore pass each 
other somewhere on the way. ^ 

4. As I, or 2, or 3, but in pairs. 

5. Run to one object and touch it; hop to a 
second object, touch it; skip to a third object, touch 
it; run back to place. 

The endless possibilities for varied dismissals is 
limited only by the teacher’s imagination. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Kindergarten Rhythms 

A SENSE of and feeling for rhythm is essQntial if one 
is to avoid awkwardness, lack of poise, shyness arid 
social discomfort. But the child must find and 
develop her own sense of rhythm. There is, in all our 
movements, and in each national music, a standard 
rhythm to which the average person attempts to 
conform. But we must always be ready to recognize 
the unusually gifted child to whom the useful rhythm 
is trying and who is unhappy unless she works out 
her own. In this way all new patterns and new 
musical expressions have been evolved. 

But for the average pupil we should have a standard 
of performance and a series of expressions in rhythms 
which will assist her in avoiding awkwardness; in 
developing poise, agility and efficient bodily move- 
ments. 

A fundamental requirement is the instinctive know- 
ledge of left and right. This should be firmly 
grounded while pupils are still in the kindergarten. 
Without this knowledge, the child is actually^ handi- 
capped. Skill tests conducted in various girls^ 
f schools have shown a distressing lack of this 
{knowledge. 

India possesses an extremely rich national heritage 
of music, with a surprising variety in different 
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provinces and districts. It is suggested that music 
does not contribute to the life of the average child 
its full value of recreative joy. The knowledge of 
musical patterns and the performance of them is 
earnestly studied by very many children, but it is work 
and study for them and not play. As a part of the 
play programme in a girls’ school a correlated scheme 
of rhythmic expression could be worked out in the 
following way : 

I. Class orchestras or house orchestras. 

»2. Small and large group singing. 

3. A definite programme of Kiimmi and Kolattam. 
This will provide the child with increasingly varied 
experiences in expressing through her body her own 
heritage of rhythmic expressions. 

We should then provide the pupil with (i) frequent 
chances of hearing good music : vocal and orches- 
tral, individual and group ; (ii) the experience of 
listening to, enjoying, and valuing other people’s 
musical and rhythmic performances, and (iii) having 
her own judged, in turn. Just as we have a standard 
in classroom subjects which we expect every S.S.L.C. 
candidate to meet, so we should expect of every 
pupil a certain standard of musical and rhythmic 
appreciation and performance, as equipment for 
artistic expression, and leisure-time enjoyment. 

^ Follow the Leader 

This is a valuable activity. It requires no equip- 
ment and any number can take part. To follow 
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successfully the pupil must be alert, co-operative, and 
imaginative and have a sense of rhythm. 

Method : The class may be asked to fall in pr sit 
in a circle, or in a group. The teacher simply says 
they must follow her, in a line, and imitate her in 
everything she does. 

Fundamentals: i. All must instantly gbey. 

2. The teacher should move in a series of short 
zig-zags or a wide circle, so that (i) all may see her, 
(ii) she may see, correct and guide every one. 

Suggestions of things the leader may do 

1. Balance, Skip, hop, run, bunny hop, giraffe 
walk, walk forward, roll, walk a line, run up steps 
and jump off, jump over things, pick up a ball and 
pass it over her head while running, pick up a rope, 
skip twice, drop it and run on, giant walk, dwarf 
walk. 

2. Imitation. Imitate aeroplanes, railway engines, 
crowing cocks, barking dogs, marching soldiers. 

3. Co-operation. Skip, walk, run, hop with hands 
joined in couples, trios or quartets, ‘chain gang* walk 
or hop in a line, hands on each other’s shoulders. 

Variations : As quickly as any pupil is able to lead, 
let her do so. The class may be divided into two 
groups ; one to watch while the others play, then 
change about. 

Note : Pupil leaders are apt to change activities too 
often. Having set something to follow it should be 
done at least ten times, so that all may do it correctly 
and confidently. 
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Ring Around a Rosy 

This is a game whose endless fascination for the 
kindergarten child is beyond the understanding of 
adults. 

The Song : 

Ring around a rosy, pocket full of posy, 
Hush-a, hush-a, all fall down. 

Action: Class joins hands, forms a circle and, as 
best they can in time with the words, run to the left 
in a circle. On the last three words, all squat, keep- 
ing the circle, and without breaking hold of hands. 
All squat for just a moment, then jump up together 
and repeat. 

Fundamentals : This is one of the most useful 
games for teaching children to keep a circle. Style 
in running and skipping may be sacrificed at first 
to this aim, as being able to keep a circle with 
hands joined provides great delight. Concentrate 
also upon all squatting together and getting up 
again together. 

Variations : When the class is able to keep the 
circle while walking or running, ask them to skip 
in rhythm to the words. They will not actually skip, 
but will lift themselves up in the air, and think they 
are skipping, and be very happy. 

Sally Go Round the Sun 

This is another traditional rhythm activity, which 
appeals to children in every part of the world. The 
verse has no special meaning, but the sound of the 
words is apparently satisfactory. 
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The Song : 

Sally go round the auh, Sally go round the 
moon, * 

Sally go round the mulberry bush, on a Satur- 
day afternoon — Hip. 

Action: Class forms a circle, with hands joined, 
and skips clockwise keeping time with, the words 
to its own satisfaction. On the word ‘ afternoon % 
all come to a quick stop. On the word *Hip’ 
raise left foot high in air, and with toe pointed, 
cross left leg over right. The knee must be straight, 
not bent. Then repeat circle, skipping anti- 
clockwise. 

Method: i. First, the teacher repeats the verse 
slowly, with emphasis, while class is seated. Then 
she demonstrates. Next she allows the class to 
practise skipping anywhere they like about the play 
area, as words are again repeated. Then pupils may 
join hands in twos or threes and try it together, and 
finally form the circle. 

2. .As skill increases, class should run lightly, 
on the toes in time with the words, on the words, 
‘sun’, ‘moon’, ‘bush’ and ‘afternoon’ stopping short 
on the toes. This sudden tiptoe stop, gives a very 
nice effect which the children greatly enjoy. Hands 
must remain joined, throughout, 

^ Ducks in the Water 

This is another of the games which provide such 
happiness to kindergarten children that they will play 
it several times a day for months. 
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Formation : Children take partners. Stand with 
inside hands joined, arms outstretched and held high 
to form an arch.* 

Method : The last couple in the line stoop, and 
with hands still joined, run as quickly as possible 
forward, and through the arch. Arriving out of it 
at the hea^ of the line they stop, stand apart, and 
also stretch arms high and wide as an arch. The 
instant they leave the end of their line, the second 
couple follows them, then the third, and so on. Thus 
the line is in constant motion turning itself inside out. 
The moment the couple who began at the end of the 
arch are again last, they again run through, and are 
again followed by all the others. 

If children play this by themselves they do not 
as a rule arrange it as a relay. But the teacher 
may divide the class into teams. The team wins, 
all of whose players first get beyond a certain 
point. 


The Snail 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: All stand in a line, hands joined. 
The Song: 

Line i. Hand in hand you see us well 
2. Creep like a snail into its shell 
j. Very snug indeed we dwell, 

4. Snail within its tiny shell. 

5. Hand in hand you see us well, 
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6, Creep like ^ 9nail out of its shell. 

7, Ever farther and farther, wider ahd^ 

wider; 

8, Who would have thought this tiny 

shell 

9, Could have held us all so well? 

Suggested action: The line of children hand in haii^l, 
tip-toe forward, keeping to the rhythm of the song. 
The teacher then repeats Line i, while the class 

begins to curve in a circle. The teacher then repeats 

Line 2 and pauses ; and so on, while the leader of 
the class leads it into a tighter and tighter coil, like 
a curled up snail. All then stand for a moment in 
complete silence. Then the teacher repeats Line 5. 
Very softly and slowly the child who is the tail 
tiptoes forward and outward uncoiling the snail. The 
teacher pauses between Lines 5, 6 and 7, in order 
that the line of children may become completely 

uncoiled. Then teacher and class repeat in triumph 
Lines ^ and 9. 

Method : The teacher repeats the song. The 
children then repeat it after her, with much expression. 
The teacher then repeats it alone, and the class acts 
it. They should then be able both to say the song 
and to act it. 

Fundamentals: i. The teacher should describe the 
complete silence of a snail, and its inability to speak 
or laugh. 

2. Each time the game is played, appoint a new 
head and tail of the snail. 
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3. This is an excellent ac^vity for quieting a npisy 
or excited class. 

Variations : XVhen the class is able to keep the 
line intact and coil and uncoil properly, they may 
form a line, and instead of walking creep on all fours 
into the coil. There each one kneels and folds her 
body into |he smallest possible space, with her head 
tilrnied to the left so that she may see (otherwise 
this age cannot be kept quiet). Eventually the class 
should be able to repeat the verse, while acting it. 

I 

Fairies and Goblins 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Extended circle. 

Method : On opposite sides of the circle, two 
players drop out. One is a Goblin, one a Fairy. The 
circle stands still and sings. 

Verse i: — 

Fairy or Goblin, which will you be? 

If you’re a Fairy, follow me, 

Wings a-fluttering, pointed toes. 

Quickly, softly, a Fairy goes. 

Action: The moment they begin to sing, the Fairy 
skips gracefully into the circle, ^ind continues skip- 
ping around, inside it. On the words ‘follow me’, 
she stops in front of any player, for a moment, then 
skips on, with that player instantly following her, 
imitating the Fairy in all she does, as she acts the 
words of the song. The Fairy should lead the way 
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outside the circle on th^ilast word, then both stail4 
still. 

Verse 2 : — 

Goblin or Fairy, which will you be? 

If you’re a Goblin, follow me. 

Long pointed fingers, turned up toes, 

See how queerly the Goblin goes. 

Action : The moment the circle begins to sing, 
the Goblin skips into the circle, and continues skip- 
ping around inside it, acting as queerly and comically 
as possible. On the words ‘follow me’, the Goblin 
stops for a moment in front of any player, who 
must instantly follow her, imitating the Goblin in 
all she does, until the verse is ended. The Goblin 
should lead the way outside the circle on the last 
word, then both stand still. 

The first verse is then repeated. The two Fairies 
skip into the circle, one behind the other, and stop^ 
in front of a third player, who joins, follows and 
imitates them. When the verse is ended, the three 
Fairies stand still outside the circle. The second 
verse is sung while the two Goblins collect a third 
Goblin, and so on until every one in the circle has 
become either a Fairy or a Goblin. 

The Fairies must be very iight and graceful; 
the Goblins awkward and comic. Both Fairies 
and Goblins must imitate their leader as closely as 
they can. The success of this game depends upon 
choosing a clever 'Fairy and Goblin to lead the 
others. 
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I would like to jgo a-wdlking 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Extended circle. 

The Song : 

rd Jike to go away from here, to see what 
I can see, 

rd like to go a-walking, and you shall come 
with me. 

'Suggested Variations : 

I’d like to go a-skipping, 

,, ,, a-hopping^ 

,, ,, a-jumping, 

,, ,, a-sideward-hop. 

,, ,, a-backward-hop, 

, , ; , a-forward-rolling, 

,, ,, a-rabbit-hop, 

,, ,, a-giraff e-walk, and so on. 

The teacher must guide and correct imitations, so 
that they may be well done. 

Method : One child, the It, then steps into the 
circle. All sing the first line, but It alone sings the 
second, line, calling for any action she wishes. On 
the word *you’ she points to a child who runs out 
and joins her. All then sing the rest of the song, 
while It and her partner, walk, skip, run, hop, 
jump, etc., as It chooses. When the song is ended 
It joins the circle, and her partner becomes It. The 
song is then repeated. 
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Note; This is a very pseful resting* game, as the 
circle stands still and sings, and only It and her’ 
partner are active. The kindergarten child enjoys 
thus being the centre of attraction. ABo, the 
teacher may freely comment upon their skill. But 
if desired, the circle may also, as a circle, obey its 
commands. 


How Do You Do? 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Circle. 

The Song : 

How do you do, my partner. 

How do you do today? 

Will you dance around the circle? 

I will show you the way. 

Method : One child is chosen to be It. The rest 
of the class form a circle about her, and sing the 
song \yhile It skips around inside the circle. On 
the word ‘partner’ she holds out her hand to a child 
in the circle who takes it, and they both continue 
skipping, as lightly and gracefully as possible. On 
the last word they should be back to the gap in the 
circle. It then stays there, while her partner 
continues. 

Fundamentals : i. This is a song developing rhythm 
and style, not speed. Concentrate upon grace and 
lightness. 

2. If there are more than fifteen in the class, 
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t 

use two circles, otherwise the children grow weary 
waiting for their turns. 

t 

A ’^Hunting We Will Go 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Two equal lines facing each other, 
about I o' apart. 

The Song : 

A-hunting we will go, a>hunting we will go, 

1 We’ll catch a little fox, and put him in a box, 
A-hunting we will go. 

These words are suited to a skipping step, and 
may be sung to any familiar tune. 

Method: On the signal, No. i in each line turns 
and, in time with the words, skips down outside her 
line to its end, and meets the other girl there. They 
join hands and skip or slide, up between the two lines, 
back to their places, drop hands, and stand in their 
places. Then No. 2 in each line does the same, and 
so on, until all have taken part. All sing the song 
while skipping, and while watching. 

This is a traditional and popular singing game 
which appeals to the child’s delight in ‘showing off*. 
It provides useful experience in keeping step with 
a partner. 

Fundamentals: i. Skipping must be lightly done, 
on the toes. 

2. Players not skipping may clap hands, and 
lightly stamp their feet in time with the words. 
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3. If couples skip, Ih^y^join inside hands. If th^ 
slide they face each other and ^ join both hands. ^ 

4. This game is so eagerly enjoyed, the cla$s may 
be divided into several groups all playing at once> 
with eight children in each line. 

When I Was a Schoolgirl 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : A circle with hands joined. 

The Song : 

When I was a schoolgirl, a schoolgirl, a school* 

g-irl, 

When I was a schoolgirl, Twas this way went I, 
^Twas this way, Twas that way, and this 
way, and that way, 

When I was a schoolgirl, Twas this way went 
I. 

Method : One child, chosen to be It, stands in . 
the centre. The circle skip to the left, singing to 
any tune they know, the first and second lines down 
to the phrase ‘’Twas this way went V. On the 
word ‘ Twas’ It begins skipping, or hopping, or 
jumping, or imitating any bird, or animal, or 
machine, or going through any actions she likes. 
The class must imitate her as exactly as possible, 
until the end of the song. On the last word ‘T 
all sit, and It runs back to her place in the circle. 
To provide a rest, the teacher and class should 
discuss for one or two minutes the actions they ha?ve 
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just imitated. Then another It is appointed, and the 
game continues. 

Variations : i\ This game requires the class to 
sing, to observe It’s actions and imitate her, and to 
keep the circle formation. It is wise therefore to 
discuss . the song and its meaning first. The class 
may first be asked what actions It could do, then It 
may be chosen, and asked to demonstrate what she 
will do, while the class, still sitting, sings the song 
with teacher. 

2. As imagination and imitative skill develop, 
announce that the* verse may be sung twice for 
each It. She may then lead the way out of the 
circle as in Follow the Leader, but she must bring 
all back again into a circle by the end of the song, 
so that on the last word, every one is again in her 
place. 

This is an excellent activity for satisfying the 
child’s desire to be the centre of attention. It also 
gives every child this chance in quick succession, and 
should develop poise and imagination. 

Stamp, Stamp, Stamp 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Four children stand in the centre, in 
couples, facing each other, while the others form a 
circle about them. 

The Song : 

Line i. Let the feet go stamp, stamp, stamp. 

2. Let the hands go clap, clap, clap. 
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3. Let the finger beckon thee., 

4. Come my friend ^^and skip with me. 

Method: Every one sings the softg, stamping her 

feet on ^ Stamp, stamp, stamp ^ clapping haxids on 
‘Clap, clap, clap’. While singing line 3, the two 
couples beckon to each other. On line 4, they 
join hands and skip around, inside the circle. Then 
join the circle, while four other children step 
into it. 

Fundamentals : This is more difficult than How 
Do You Do? as the four within the circle must stamp, 
clap hands, beckon and then, most difficult of all, join, 
hands without fumbling or wasting time. 

Be sure the class understands the rhythm. It is 
best to practise it several times before actually play- 
ing the game. 

^ Hickery , Dickery, Dock 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Class forms a circle and sits. 

The Song : 

Line i. Hickery, Dickery, Dock 

2. The mouse ran up the clock, 
j. The clock struck one. 

4. The mouse ran down. 

5. Hickery, Dickery, Dock. 

Method: The teacher repeats the verse. She asks 
•questions about the mouse and its ways and comments 
upon its timid nature, and its habit of taking a few 
quick short steps, then stopping to look and listen. 
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The teacher takes three short, quick tip-toe steps 
as she says ‘Hick-er-y*, repeats as she says ‘Dick- 
er-y’, then one very quick one as she says ‘Dock*. 
The class stands and then scatters, so that all have 
space. Then they practise being mice as teacher 
repeats ‘Hickery, Dickery, Dock’. When all can 
act the three words fairly well the class sits. The 
tebcher runs in a rhythm of two little tip-toe steps as 
she repeats line 2. 

‘The— mouse’ (stop and look) ‘ran — up’ {stop' 
and look) ‘the — clock.’ 

The (riass practises this until they are able to run 
on tip-toe with the words, like a mouse ; then they 
sit again. The teacher repeats the line ‘The-clock- 
struck-one’ in a loud, firm tone, like the deep voice of 
a clock and claps hands, while walking forward with 
long firm steps. 

The class practises this, and then sits again. 
The teacher repeats the line ‘The mouse ran down’ in 
a quick frightened tone, turns about as she says it 
and takes four quick steps in the opposite direction. 
The class jumps up and practises, then again sits. 
The teacher says the last line, standing still, clappingr 
her hands in time with the words, one clap to each 
syllable: ‘Hick-er-y, Dick-er-y, Dock.’ 

Class jumps up and practises and then repeats the 
entire song. 

Fundamentals : i. The children must feel and act, 
first like a clock, then like a mouse. On line i, they 
are quick and firm like a clock. On line 2, like a 
cheery little mouse. On line 3, very firm like a 
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clock. On line 4, very frightened. On line S> 
firm with quick strong claps. 

2. Many groups find the rhyt^im more quickly 
if they are allowed to work it all out as individuals 
four or five times before they form the circle. 

3. Children enjoy watching this. Divide the 
class into two or three groups. One ac4s the song> 
while the others watch. 

^ When Cats Get Up 
Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Circle. 

The Song ; 

Verse i : 

When cats get up in the morning 
They always say ‘Good morning \ 

When cats get up in the morning 
They always say ‘Good morning’. 

And this is what they say: 

‘Miaow, miaow, miaow,’ 

• ‘Miaow, miaow, miaow;’ 

That is what they say. 

Verse 2 : 

When dogs get up in the morning, 

They always say ‘Good morning’, 

When dogs get up in the morning 
They always say ‘Good morning’. 

And this is what they say: 

‘Bow-bow, bow-bow, bow-bow,’ 

‘ Bow-bow, bow-bow, bow-bow ; ’ 

That is what they say. 
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The verses may be repeated i as many times as 
desired. 

Suggestions : 

When hens get up in the morning — * Cluck, 
cluck, cluck. ’ 

When ducks get up in the morning — ‘Quack, 
quack, quack.* 

When sheep get up in the morning — ‘Baa-a, 
baa-a, baa-a. ’ 

When the class is able to make the sounds correctly, 
they should also imitate the walk of the animal or 
bird. 

Method : Class joins hands, forms a circle, and drops 
hands. They sing the words, as they skip. On line 
3, stop, stand still and imitate the sound of the animal 
or bird about which they are singing. After sing- 
ing about cats and dogs, ask the class to choose 
any animal or bird which they wish to imitate. Be 
sure its call or cry is correctly imitated. 

Ragi, Wheat and Paddy Grow^ 

Players : * Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Circle, hands joined. 

The Song : 

Verse i : 

Ragi, wheat and barley grow, 

Ragi, wheat and barley grow, 

^ The old song ‘Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow*, with 
grains altered to familiar South Indian varieties. 
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Can you or l,^or any one kn^ 

How ragi, wheat' and barley grow? 

Verse 2 : 

Thus the farmer sows his seeds, 

Thus he stands and takes his ease, 

Stamps his foot and claps his hands 
And turns around to view his lands. 

Verse j : 

Waiting for a partner. 

Waiting for a partner. 

Open the ring and choose one in, 

While we all gaily dance and sing. 

Method ; One is chosen to be the farmer, and 
stands in the centre. While singing verse i, all 
skip clockwise. While singing verse 2, all stand still, 
imitate the farmer sowing on line i ; on line 2 stand 
with hands on hips, turning head from side to side ; on 
line 3 stamp foot and clap hands in time to words; on 
line 4 jump completely about, in place. 

While singing verse 3, all* skip clockwise, the 
farmer skipping about inside the circle, and choos- 
ing a partner,. She joins him inside the circle, and 
they skip with hands joined, until song ends. Then 
a new farmer is chosen. 

Fundamentals: i. Skipping must be done lightly, 
on the toes. 

2. On the last word of each verse all must stop 
and pause for a mpment before beginning the next 
verse. 
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3. No player may a second time be the farmer 
or his partner, until all have had a turn. 

t 

Loohy Loo 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

f^ormation : Circle, hands joined. 

The Song: 

Chorus : 

' Here we dance looby loo, here we dance looby 
light 

Here we dance looby loo, all on a Saturday 
night. 

Verse i : 

Put your left hand in, put your left hand out. 
Give your hand a shake, shake, shake. 

And turn yourself about. 

Repeat chorus after this and after every verse. 
Verse 2, Put your right hand in (repeat as 
verse i) 

j. Put your left foot in 

4. Put your right foot in 

5. Put your round head in 

6. Put your whole self in 

Method : The chorus is sung first and after every 
verse. While singing it, all skip very lightly, clock- 
wise, stop sharply on the last word and then face into 
the circle while singing verse. This is a traditional 
game, ever fascinating to the kindergarten child.. 
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Fundamentals: This songf is not enjoyable unless 
the verses are acted vigorously. When the hand 
is to be put in it must be thrust forward with effort 
into the circle, as must be the head. When the foot 
is placed in, it must be stamped upon the floor hard. 
The head must be pushed forward with a jerk. On 
the words ‘Put your whole self in’ all leap up into 
the air and land again on the toeSy lightly. , 

^Rajan's Sons (adapted) 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

The Song : 

Rajan he had seven sons 
And this is what they did, 

1. The first bought a horse that weighed a ton 
He rode him fast, and had great fun. 

Action ; Children gallop, or trot, or walk as a 
horse would. The more imaginative may form pairs 
and pretend to drive each other. 

2. The second swam a stream so wide i 

His mother’s heart was filled with pride. 

Action: All should run, with small steps, some 
distance, and return vigorously, with swimming 
motions of the arms. 

3. The third he hopped from Madras to Mysore : 
His mother pride grew more and more. 

Action: All hop vigorously some distance and 
return. 

4. The fourth he was an acrobat, 

And tumbled all day long. 
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Action : If out in a compound, do forward rolls,, 
if in a courtyard or on hard* g^round, do the Irish 
Washerwoman (p. 320). 

5. The >ffth he bought a bit of land 
And %ig in clay, and dug in sand. 

Action: All dig like gardeners. 

6. The pxth he practised jumping high 

« Until he was nearly able to fly. 

Action: All jump into the air eight or ten times, 
each time higher. 

7. The seventh bought an engine blue 

And went off' home choo, choo, choo, choo. 

Action : All are engines and work very hard, 
chugging off for some distance, and then returning. 

If the teacher repeats the verse in even rhythm, 
she will find that some of the class will soon begin 
to keep step to the rhythm of her words. 

Method : The teacher first says the verse with 
much expression. She then explains to the class that 
she will repeat it, and each time she describes one of 
the seven sons, the class is to show her what the 
sons did. She should help them only if required, 
allowing them to suggest the actions as often as- 
possible. 


^Here We Go Round the Mango Tree 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Circle, hands joined. 
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Th0 Sof^ i 

Chofus : 

H^re we go round the mango* tree, the manga 
tree, the mango tree; 

Here we go round the mango tree, so early in 
the morning. 

Verse r. This is the way we clap our jiands, clap 
our hands, clap our hands, ♦ 
a. This is the way we wash our hands, etc. 

This is the way we wash our face, etc. 

4. This is the way we wash our hair, etc. 

5. This is the way we skip to school, etc. 

Other actions may be used, as local conditions 
suggest. 

Method : The chorus is sung while skipping in 
the circle with hands joined. Then the class stops, 
and sings the first verse, clapping hands in rhythm 
with the words. Then the chorus is sung, while 
the class skips about in the circle. Then verse 3 is 
sung, and so on. 

Fundamentals : If they are to enjoy and profit by 
this song the children must recognize the beat oj^ 
the words an 4 trj to skip to their rhythm. This Is, 
as a rule, easily understood if the teacher herself 
demonstrates skipping to the words. Then the 
class, sitting down, beats time to the words as she 
says them. She may then repeat the words of the 
chorus several times while the class walks or skips 
freely about as they wish, finding their own rhythm. 
Then they may be asked to join hands, form a cirdcv 
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•drop hands, and skip, to the words, keeping the 
circle. They should then be ready to sing and act 
the entire song* with great satisfaction, 

Vanatiaii : Two couples may, in turn, skip around 
from the circle singing and acting the chorus and 
verse i. while the circle sits. Then the two couples 
sit, and t^o more couples stand, skip to the chorus 
and act verse 3, etc. 

• 

Rajan and the Crow 

'Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : Couples, inside hands together, form 
circles of 8 or 10 couples each; 

The Song: 

Line i Rajan would a-riding go 
,, 2. And so he harnessed up a crow 

,, j. But could not drive it. 

,, 4, Hither he’d hitch, 

,, 5. And thither he’d pitch 

,, 6. Till down in the ditch, 

,, 7:. Went Rajan. 

Method : All skip clockwise while ^nging lines i, 
2 and 3. On line 4, jerk vigorously to the left, on 
line 5, jerk vigorously to the right. On line 6, full 
squat, on line 7, jump up again and repeat. 

Fundamentals : The jerking and squatting must 
be done in rhythm with the words. As skill im- 
proves, do not permit hands to touch the ground on 
the full squat. 
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Variation : The partners stand one behind the^ 
other. The one in front is the crow, and flaps its 
wings. The one behind is Rajan, who pretends to 
drive the crow. Both hitch and pitch, but Rajan 
alone falls in the ditch, while the crow flaps his 
wings and looks around surprised, crying *Caw, 
caw, caw’. 

Captain Jinks 

Players: Any number, but there must be an equal 
number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: In pairs, partners join inside hands and 
form a big circle. 

The Song : 

Line i. Pm Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
,, 2. I feed my horse on corn and beans, 

,, j. And swing the ladies in their ’teens, 

,, 4. For that’s the style in the army. 

Chorus : 

Line i. I teach the ladies how to dance, 

,, 2. How to dance, how to dance, 

,, j. f teach the ladies how to dance, 

,, 4. For that’s the style in the army. 

II 

Line i. Salute your partner, and turn to your 
right 

,, 2. Then swing your neighbour with all 

your might. 
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Line 3. Then promenade all, the ladies right 
,, 4, For that’s the style in the army. 

Chorus : With inside hands joined, skip lightly 
around circle, while singing. 

Method) verse i : Partners skip about the circle 
with inside hands joined and held high, while sing- 
ing lines I and 2. On the word ‘beans’ stop 
sharply. Then face each other, join both hands> 
and on line 3 swing each other completely about 
once. Then with only inside hands joined, skip on 
arpund the circle. On the word ‘army’ stop 
sharply f stamp th6 left foot, then the right, with 
emphasis. 

Verse 2 : Drop hands, face partner, curtsy deeply. 
Then each partner steps sideward twice, to her right. 
This should bring her face to face with a new partner. 
Partners join both hands, swing each other about 
once, then with inside hands joined, skip while singing 
line 4. Stop sharply on the word ‘the’, stand still 
and stamp first left and then right foot on the word 
‘army’. 

The song is then repeated as many times as 
necessary to bring original partners together again. 

Fundamentals : As this song allows no rest, the 
class may be divided into small circles of six couples 
each, widely spaced, so there is ample room to skip. 
This finishes the game more quickly before the 
players are too tired. 

Note: The class should realize that this is what is 
called a ‘comic song’; that there are no ‘horse 
marines ’ ; that only soldiers ride horses, while 
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sailors (or marines) are stationed in ships. As a rate 
the realization t|ftat this is a comic song adds greatly 
to children’s pleasure. 

The Farmer in the Dell 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation: Players join hands and form a circle, 
then drop hands. If there are more than 50 players, 
form two circles, so all may quickly have a turn. 
If there are less than 30 in a circle, players stand far 
apart to make a large circle, in order to give skip- 
ping room to the farmer and his family. 

The Song : 

I 

The farmer in the dell, the farmer in the dell ; 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the farmer in the dell. 

The farmer takes the wife, the farmer takes the 
wife ; 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the farmer takes the wife. 

II 

The wife takes the child, the wife takes the child; 

• Heigh-O, the derry-O, the wife takes the child. 

III V 

The child takes the nurse, the child takes the 
nurse ; ^ 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the child takes the nurse. 
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IV 

The nurse takes the dog, the nurse takes the dog ; 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the nurse takes the dog. 

V 

The dog takes the cat, the dog takes the cat; 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the dog takes the cat. 

f 

VI 

The cat takes the rat, the cat takes the rat; 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the cat takes the rat. 

VII 

The cat chases the rat, the cat chases the rat; 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the cat chases the rat. 

VIII 

The cat caught the rat, the cat caught the rat; 

Heigh-O, the derry-O, the cat caught the rat. 

Method: One player is the Farmer (It). She stands 
in the centre of the circle. If the circle is large enough, 
join hands. In any case the circle begins singing 
while skipping to the left. The circle formation must 
be kept. It skips around inside the circle and on the 
word ‘wife’ touches a player in tli^ circle. That 
player instantly leaves the circle, joins hands with 
It, and they continue skipping. The circle m^ist 

t 

not stop skipping, but closes the gap and continues, 
ftn the word ‘child’ the wife chooses a player, who 
joins the farmer and his wife. The circle closes up 
and continues. Similarly the child chooses the nurse, 
the nurse chooses the dog, the dog the cat, the cat 
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the rat. When the rat is chosen, sh6 steps into the 
circle and flees ^from the cat, who chases her until she^ 
is caught. Neither cat nor rat may ‘leave the circle. 
When the rat steps into the circle, the circle halts, 
drops bands and standing still, all clap hands in 
time with the singing. When the rat is caught, all 
sing the last verse, then sit down and rest for a 
moment before repeating. * 

Fundamentals : i. The circle must not be broken^ 
When a player is chosen, instantly the gap must be 
closed. As the circle steadily grows smaller, and 
players join the farmer, they must resist the temptation 
to skip in a widening circle ; regulate speed and 
direction so that the circle is always a circle, and 
hands of players are always joined. 

The Bear Went Over the Mountain 

Players : Any number. 

Equipment : None. 

Formation : All find partners. Partners join both 
hands,- facing each other. Drop hands and each 
partner takes four long steps backward. On that 
spot is the starting-point to which each should return 
after each figure. Pupils may mark their places, if 
they wish. 

Song : 

Line i. The bear went over the mountain, the 
bear went over the mountain, 

,, 2 . The bear went over the mountain, to 

see what he could see. 
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t*’ 

Une j. To see what he could seej see what 
he could see. 

,, 4. The bear went over the mountain to 

see what he could see. 

Figure 1 : While singing line i, take four skip- 
ping steps forward, bow deeply to partner mi the 
word ‘mountain’, then take four skipping steps 
backward, and stop on starting-point. While sing- 
ing line 2, repeat Figure i. 

Figure 2 : While singing line 3, take skipping 
stjeps forward, meet partner at her right, skip just 
beyond her and a ‘trifle to the left, so that partners 
go around each other without touching. Then both 
skip backward to their starting-point, reaching it 
on the last word ‘see’ of line 3. Each player faces 
forward, during all of Figure 2. 

Figure 3 : While singing line 4, skip forward, 
meet partner in centre of space, hook left elbows, 
swing each other completely around, release elbows, 
skip backward to starting-point. 

Figure 4 : While again singing line i, repeat 
“figure 3, but hook right elbows. 

Figure 5: While again singing line 2, skip forward, 
meet partner in centre, clasp hands, and without 
releasing hold swing arms to the left, up over the 
head and back to original position. This can be done 
only if hold is not released. Each partner is thus 
turned completely around and back to place. Then 
release hold, skip back to position on last word of 
tine 2. 

This figure is called The Irish Washerwoman. 
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Figure 6: Repeat Figure 5, but swing to right, 
and then up, while agaih singing line 3. 

Figure 7 : While again singing^ line 4, the head 
girl in each line turns, and skips down outside her 
line, and close to it, closely followed by every one else 
in her line. On reaching the spot at the end of the 
line where the last girls in the line stood, they stop, 
face each other, join hands, and hold th 5 m high like 
an arch. All other partners as they reach the arch 
join hands, skip under it and up to where the head 
•of the line was. When all have passed through, the 
two forming the arch drop hands and step backward 
into place in their line. They thus arc at the foot 
of the line, instead of at the head and the two girls 
who were second in their line are at its head. The 
song and its figures are then repeated when the line 
have arrived there again. 

Fundamentals : i . Every one in each of the two lines 
must each time move forward togethery complete the 
figure, and move backward together. To do this, each 
must think, not only of her partner, but of her own 
line. 

2. If lines are too long, keeping together is 
difficult. A 4series of lines may be arranged, six 
•couples in each. This not only makes team work 
easier, but players do not become so tired. 

3. All skipping must be done lightly, on the toes, 
in time with the song. Distance between the lines 
should be regulated according to the size of the 
children. 
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4. As a rule, children appreciate the mustcat 
humour of this foolish little song. If not, it may be- 
explained that it^is just an amusing song, very did,, 
to which many have played games. 
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Play equipment for a girls* school 

Children enjoy handling things, catching and throw- 
ing bails, jumping over things. They negd to know 
how to do all this; otherwise they will be awkward> 
and ill at ease. 

In ancient times only the active were able to sur- 
vive. Our bodies still require much activity if they 
are to be strong and sturdy. Games provide this 
activity. Many games require no equipment. But 
for some games we require bags to handle, balls to 
catch and throw; ropes to jump over. 

For a class of 30 children every school should try 
to supply the following: 

1. 12 bean bags. 

2. 2 large balls, preferably net balls, as their size 
and weight help to develop sturdy trunks. A net ball 
when fully inflated, is between 27" and 28^ in circum- 
ference. 

3. 6 small balls, about the size of tennis balls. 

4. * 6 individual skipping ropes. 

5. I large skipping rope, about 20' long. 

This is sufficient for the instruction period, when 
only about 30 children are playing. For the evening 
games hour, \t^hen many play, more bags, balls and 
ropes will be needed. 

I 

Cost of equipment Jor 30 children 

The cost of the bean bags is negligible; 2 net 
balls will cost Rs. 16; 6 small balls will cost about 
Rs. 2; stout rope cut into 6 individual ropes will cost 
about Re. i ; i large Manila skipping rope will cost 
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about Rs. 3. Thus the total cost will be about Rs. 
25, and will give several years’ service. 

Home made e(juipment 

Bean bags, and ropes may be made in handcraft 
classes. Nets for teniquoit, and throwball and bad- 
minton ,bats must be purchased. 

Definite rules cannot be laid down for equipment, 
but every ehild, every day, should have a place to 
pl&y and something to play with. 


Play apparatus 

• t 

A. FOR THE' SCHOOL WITH A COMPOUND 
Apparatus suggested 

(i) Swings (ii) Teeter Ladder (iii) Giant Stride 
(iv) Flying Rings (v) See-saws. 

All of these provide constant fun. They are always 
popular before and after school, and during recess or 
noon break. They are invaluable aids in our attempts 
to develop strong and sturdy bodies. Playing upon 
them helps children to overcome fear and develop 
confidence. 

Cost 

Information may be secured from sports goods firms. 
Safety measures • 

I. All play apparatus must be made of first class 
material. Frames must be of gajvanized iron pipe, 
or steel rails purchased from a railway. Swings 
should be made of chains if possible. If ropes are 
lised they must be constantly inspected against fray- 
ing. All play apparatus should be examined monthly 
to make sure that rust has not weakened it. 
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Sand pits 

Under all apparatus there mu^t, as a safety 
measure, be a sand pit to prevent 'injuries if the 
children fall. The pit should be 8" deep and should 
be large enough to permit any child to land in it, if 
she falls from any part of the apparatus. It should 
always be filled with sand up to slightly above ground 
level. 


B. FOR THE SCHOOL WITHOUT A COMPOUND AND 
ONLY A COURTYARD OR VERANDA 

Suggested play equipment 

1. Netball goals may be fastened lo' from the 
ground to veranda pillars, or on walls. They provide 
excellent practice in Co-ordination between hand and 
eye, and much fun in relays and free play. 

2. If space does not permit games courts, a rope 
with bits of cloth hanging from it, may be tied 
across the room, courtyard, or veranda to serve as 
a net to throw over. 

3. Rope skipping with the small and large ropes 
may be done in a very small space. 

4. Balls and bean bags may be used in even the 
smallest space. 
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How to Icty out games courts 

Lgcation 

X* If possible, games courts should be laid out 
north and south. If they lie east and west, one team 
will have the sun in its eyes. 

2. Trees, fence. posts, water taps, ditches, etc., 
very close to a games court are dangerous. If the 
school property is rented, these cannot always be 
removed, but their possible danger must be realized. 

Measuring the courts 

The measurements of games courts must be abso- 
lutely correct. There is a simple way to measure, 
according to the formula ; ‘The square on the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares on the other two sides. * This may 
be expressed more simply as ‘the rule of 3, 4, 5% If 
a line 3' long is measured upon the ground, and at 
right angles to it, another line 4' long is measured 
and then if a third line stretched between the ends 
of these two lines measures exactly 5', ♦we know that 
the 3-foot and 4-foot lines are lying exactly at right 
angles to each other. This applies also to 30' 40' and 
50' as well as to 3' 4' and 5'. If the four corners 
of a court are proved to be right angles, by this rule, 
the court will be correctly measured. 

Example : To lay out a teniquoit court 

A teniquoit court is 40^ long and 20' wide. Laying 
it out will be easier if there is a wall or building 
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against which the straightness of one side-line ntay be 
checked. In many caseS) however^ this is* impossibl^f^ 
In any case measuring begins with* one sideline. 

Stretch a line 40' long. From one end stretdl 
another line at right angles to it and 30' long* 
Then stretch a line between the ends of these tw|> 
lines. If the tape measures exactly 50 feet> it is 
-certain that the 40^ and 30' lines are aj; exact right 
angles to each other. If the 50' line cannot be pro- 
duced, the 40' and 30' lines must be adjusted. Then 
remove the 50' line. The 40' line is one side line of 
the teniquoit court. On the 30^ line measure 20'. This 
is one end-line. One side- and one end-line are now 
ready. 

To secure the other two lines : from the end of the 
20' line, extend the tape at right angles for 40', keep^ 
ing it just 20' from the 40' side-line already measured. 
Then from the end of it extend another tape at right 
4ingles for 30'. Connect them with a third tape 50^ 
long. If the readings are 40', 30', and 50' the 
lines lie at right angles and should cross to form the 
four boundary-lines of the teniquoit court. The other 
lines may then be marked according to the diagram 
on p. 328, 

I'hrowhall court 

The court is 50' long and 30' wide. The 30-40- 
50 right angle is secured, and then the 30' line is 
extended to 50'. On the 40' line the 30^ point is 
marked. From the end of the 3c/ line the* second 
•right angle is begun. Thus all four boundary-lines 
are secured. The other lines are then marked in. 

Netball court 

The court is loo' long' and 50^ wide. The 30-40^ 
50 right angle is secured. The 30' line is then en^ 
tended to 100' and the 40' line extended to 50'. From 
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the erid of the too' line, the second right angl^ is. 
begun, and the four boundary-lines are thus secured. 
The other lines ^re then marked as in the diagr^i^ on 
page 341.: : 

Marking boundary -lines 

Having correctly measured the court, th^ 
is to mark the boundary-lines, so that they*(ij will not 
be easily erased, and (ii) will be easily seen by th*e 
players. The best method is to mark the lines with 
bricks, in the following way. 

At the four corners of the court, drive in a stout 
peg. Along the boundary-lines, between the pegs,, 
tightly stretch a strong rope or cord. Make a mark 
every 12" along the line. At each mark, dig a small 
oblong hole. In each hole place an ordinary bricky 
with its length lying along the cord. When in place, 
the top of the brick should be level with the surface of 
the ground. It is then painted white, with either 
paint or chunam. Great care must be taken to place 
the bricks so that the edge of each one is exactly 
against the cord. If even one is crooked, the 
appearance of the entire line is spoiled. The tops of 
the bricks should always be kept clean and white, so 
they may be easily seen. 

For a netball court 500 briqks are required. 

For a badminton court 400 bricks are required. 

For a throw*ball court 220 bricks are required. 

For a teniquoit court 200 bricky are required 
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Rules for games 
Teniquoitf or ring tennis 

This game is played by throwing a rubber quoit, 
or ring, across a net. There may be two players on 
each side; it is then called a ‘doubles^ game. Or 
there may be only. one player on each side; it is then 
called a ‘singles’ game. The rules are the same as 
for tennis; therefore, it is called teniquoit, or ring 
tennis. 

I Equipment 

The court shall be 40' long, and 20' wide. It is 
divided across the middle by a net, the ends of which 
are attached to posts standing 18" outside the court 
on either side. 

The net is 23^ long and 36" wide. The top of the 
net should have a binding of heavy cloth (preferably 
red). The height of the net must be 6', measured at 
the centre of the court from the ground to the top of 
the net. The net must always be tightly fastened 
with stout rope, at both top and bottom, so that 
^let serves’ may have a fair chance. 

Marking the court. The court should extend ngrth 
and south. On either side of the net, and 2' from 
It, a line should be drawn across the coui;t. This 
forms the ‘box’, and is a neutral zone. Down th( 
centre of the court a line is drawn, except over the 
box, thus dividing the court in two parts (see diagram, 
page 328). Lines should, if possible, be marked with 
bricks as described in Appendix II, page 329. 
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The quoit or ring shall njeas^ire approximately 
inside diameter, about */' outside diameter, and be 
li" thick. It is made, when purchased in a shop, of 
soft moulded rubber. It may also be made of rope, or 
of a green branch, bent and tied into a circle, padded 
with coir or cotton, and covered with cloth. 

A broken rubber ring may be stitched inside a cloth 
.binding, and thus give many more months of service. 

1 1. How to play 

Teams toss a leaf or pebble to decide which team 
serves. The team that wins the toss may choose to 
:serve first, or may choose the side on which it 
prefers to play. It may not choose both side and 
service. 

Having chosen, play begins as follows: — 

The serving side. The player who is to serve 
f(the ‘server’) stands on the right half of the court 
and behind the back-line of her court with the quoit 
in her hand. She may not stand directly behind the 
centre dividing-line, or in the left half of the court, 
as she serves. Her partner stands about midway in 
the left half of the court. 

The object of the server is to throw the quoit over 
the net so that it falls in that half of the court which 
is diagonally opposite to that from which the quoit 
was served. That is, to begin the game, the server 
stands outside and behind the right half of her court, 
and must serve the quoit into the right half of her 
opponents’ court. For the second point the server 
must serve from outside and behind the left half of 
her court, into the left half of her opponents’ court, 
and alternate thus, throughout the game. 

HI. How to serve 

(i) The server may not serve until her opponents 
are ready, and until she has called the score. 
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(ii) The quoit must be served from across the body^. 
and the service must begin from below the hip. That 

is, the server (if right-handed) grasps the quoit firmly 
in her right hand, and holds her right arm across, 
her body. The quoit is held in her hand, so that it 
is parallel to the ground, and just below her left hip. 
She then calls the score, and flings the quoit forward 
and upward, and across the net. 

^(iii) If in the act of serving, the server takes a 
step, that step must be completed outside the court. 
Immediately the ring has left her hand, and her step, 
if any, has been completed, the server should step 
into the court and be on the alert to receive and 
return the quoit, if it comes to her. 

(iv) The server* s partner should, before play begins, 
take up her position anywhere in the left half of their 
court, except in the box. After the quoit has been 
served, both the server and her partner may move 
anywhere on their side of the net as they wish (except 
in the box). They may move from side to side, and 
to and fro. If one tries for the quoit and misses 

it, her partner may run anywhere she likes and try 
to recover it. 

Players should remember that they have a better 
chance of winning points if, except in an emer- 
gency, each of them tries to cover half of the court 
only. 

Sometimes team work is ruined because one player 
will not stay in her half of the court, but races all 
o^r the court, taking not only thi^ quoits that come 
to her, but trying to take those on her partner’s side 
also. This is called ‘poaching’, and is not sporting. 
Not only is it selfish, but if it h done, the opposing 
players may quickly take advantage of it, and place 
the quoit in the unoccupied half of the court, thus 
easily winning a point. 
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IV. Net Quoit 

If in serving, the quoit touches the net but goes » 
over and lands in the proper court, it is called a 
‘net quoit’ or a ‘let’, and the server, re- serves that 
quoit. In serving, every net quoit, no matter how 
many there be, permits a re-service. 

V. Number of serves 

(i) The server has two serves. If her* first serve 
fails, she recovers the quoit, takes her position again, 
calls ‘second serve’, and then serves. When that 
point has been won or lost, she moves to the other 
half of the court. Her partner also moves, as the 
server and her partner may not stand in the same 
half of the court. 

(ii) Each player serves one game. The opposing 
side then serves, and they alternate thus until the 
match is won. 

In the Madras Women’s Inter-Collegiates a match 
is II games. 

VI. Scoring 

The scoring is like tennis. To begin the game, the 
server calls ‘Love all’ (‘love’ = zero). The first point 
scores 15, the second also 15, the third scores 10, 
and the fourth point is the game. If the server wins 
all of the points, it is called a ‘love’ game. She 
would call the score thus: ‘Love all; Play; Fifteen- 
love; Play; Thirty-love; Play; Forty-love; Play; 
Game.’ Or if she loses all of the points, she would 
reverse the score ^nd call ‘Love-fifteen; Play;’ etc., 
as the server always calls her own side’s score first. 

If both sides win points, and the score is tied at 
40, the server does not call ‘Forty all’ — but ‘Deuce’. 
Then, in order to win the game, two successive points 
must be scored by one side. If the serving side wins 
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» l!he first point after deuce, the server calls * Advantage 
in'. If the serving side wins the next point, they 
win the game. If they lose the next point, the score 
is again deuce, $ls the score always reverts to deuce 
if the second cbnsecutive point is not won by the side 
having ‘advantage’. 

If after ‘Deuce* has been called by the serving side, 
the receiving side wins the point, the server calls 
‘Advantage out’, and if the receiving side wins the 
next point Also, they have won the game. 

If a server serves from the wrong court, that 
Serve shall not be counted, whether the point is won 
or lost. 

VII. The receiving ' side 

(i) The two players shall stand in either half of the 
court. The same team work- method should be 
followed as described in III (iv). 

(ii) The quoit must be caught with one hand only, 
and delivered with the same hand immediately. Two 
hands in any form are not allowed. If two hands 
are used, or the quoit rolls down the arm, or touches 
the body, the point is awarded to the other side. 

(iii) The player must not stand over the line defining 
the box. If the quoit on the serve or return drops 
within the box, the receiving side scores the point. 

(iv) If on a return, the quoit touches the net, goes 
on over, and lands anywhere within the court except 
in the box, it is good. 

(v) The quoit must always be served or returned, 
with an upward tendency regardless of the position 
in which it is caught. A retup, to be legal, 
must be started from below the shoulder. The return 
need not travel across the body, but must begin from 
below the shoulder. (Note the difference between 
serve and return. A serve must start from below the 
hip and travel across the body. A return must start 
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from below tbe shoulder and need not travel 
the body*) ^ 

(vi) The quoit must not touch the g^round during 
play: 

(vii) The quoit may not be held for m*ore time' than 
is needed to make the return, i.e., not longer than 
two seconds. 

(viii) "fhe quoit must be promptly and continuously 
returned by either side until one side fails. 

(ix) The quoit must be returned by the pfayer from 
approximately the position in the court where caught! 

(x) If the quoit, when served or returned, lands on 
the line, it is good. 


Throwhall 

Throwball is so called, because on a court 
long and 30' wide, two teams of 12 players each, 
stand on either side of a net, and try to throw the 
ball back and forth across the net. 

I. Equipment 

The court shall be 5c/ long and 30' wide. Across 
the exact centre of the court a net shall be stretched 
between two posts. The posts shall be fixed in the 
ground, exactly 25' from either end-line, and at a 
spot 12" "outside the court. For beginners the net 
may temporarily be fixed at a height of 5'. For High 
School matches the net should be fixed at 6'. For 
inter-collegiate jnatches the net should be fixed at 7'. 
The height of the net is always measured at the centre 
of the court. The net may not be touched ^during 
measuring. The height is taken from the ground, 
exactly to the top of the net, at the centre of the 
court. 

On both sides of the net, and 3' aWHy from it, a 
line shall be drawn, across the court. This is called 
the box. The box is a neutral zone. If the ball 
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lands in the zone, it counts as out, No player may 
step into the zone to recover a ball. 

The net must be prpvided with a rope, at the bottom 
as well as at tjie top of the net. The net must be 
tied at top arid bottom so that its entire surface will 
be taut and the ball able to rebound easily olf it. 

The ball shall be a No. 5 association football, and 
should .measure when inflated between 27" and 2g" 
in circumference. 

• 

H. How to play 

There shall be 12 players on each team. They 
stand in three lines of 4 players each. The same 
relative positions must be maintained throughout any 
one game, and the order of serving must not be 
altered. Relative positions may, however, be altered 
for subsequent games. 

The players are numbered f to 12 in this order, 
and may not change their order during a game. 


/ /net 

1234 
5678 
9 10 II 12 


No. 12 serves first for her side. 

(i) Officials : One umpire, 2 linesmen (one for each 
end of the field). 

(ii) Tournaments : In tournament play, the best of 
three games decides the match. 

(iii) The game: It consists of throwing, not batting, 

the ball to and fro across the net. The ball may not 
be batted, but must be caught and thrown with one 
or both hands. ^ 

(iv) Penalty : The side batting the ball, if serving, 
loses the service to the opposite side. If receiving, 
the serving side gains a point. 

(v) To begin the game : The umpire tosses a leaf 
or coin and the captains of the two teams choose side 
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or service. Players tak^ their positions, which are 
carefully noted. Linesmen take their places. 

III. How to serve 

(i) To serve, the player stands at any point outside 
the court and behind the line with no part of her 
body t&uching the line, and throws the ball to any 
part of her opponent’s court. Any one of her twelve 
opponents may catch the ball and attempt to throw 
it back. The ball is thrown back and for\h 
across the net until a player fails to return it. If the 
receiving side fails to return the ball, the serving 
side wins the point ; they score one, and continue 
serving. If the server fails to get the ball over the 
net, or if the serving side fails to return the ball, no 
score is made, but the serving side loses the service, 
and must then change places, zig-zag fashion. No. 12 
moves up to position i, and all other players then 
move up one, so that No. ii is in serving position. 
After losing the service, players on the serving side 
must change places before the game may continue. 
Meanwhile the player due to serve for the opposing 
side, takes the ball and stands at the back of the 
line, ready to serve. Before serving, she must call 
the score and say ‘Play’: for example, ‘One-love, 
Play’. If she serves without thus warning the other 
side, it is a foul. Penalty : Her side loses the service. 

(ii) If in serving the server takes one or more 
steps, that step must be completed outside the line, 

* regardless of time elapsed between the service and the 
completed step. Penalty : Scoring side loses the 
service. 

IV. Scoring 

A game consists of 15 points. One point is scored 
by the serving side each time their opponents fail to 
throw the ball back over the net. 
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(i) Deuce : 14 points all, constitutes deuce. It is 
played as in teniquoit, i.e., at 14 all, the server calls 
‘Deuce — play\ To win the game the serving side 
must then win two consecutive points. ‘Advantage 
air is not permitted and each game must be played 
out. For example, server calls ‘Deuce — play’. If her 
side wins the point, she calls ‘Advantage in — play’. 
If her side wins the next point, the game is won. 
But if she calls ‘Deuce — play’ and her side loses 
the point, the ball goes to the opposing side. The 
server of that team again calls ‘Deuce — play’, and so 
the game continues until one team succeeds in 
winning two consecutive points. 

V. Handling the ball 

(i) A player may step, if necessary, to maintain 
balance, when in possession of the ball, although it 
is not to be encouraged. She may not, in order to 
make a better return, step or travel forward with the 
ball. Penalty: If the serving side fouls, the service 
is lost. If the receiving side fouls, the serving side 
is awarded the point. 

(ii) Double touch (juggling the ball in the hands) 
is not allowed. Penalty ; If the serving side double 
touches, they lose the service. If the receiving side 
double touches, the serving side scores one point. 

(iii) A ball that has been served, and is being 
returned may be caught, dropped, picked up by another 
player and returned, tinless it has touched the ground. 
Any ball touching the ground is dead and that play 
is ended. 

(iv) A served, or returned, ball may be touched or 
thrown into the air by any number of players, in order 
to get it back over the net, but it may not be touched 
twice in succession by any player. She may touch it, 
fail to stop it, then another player may catch it, 
throw it in the air and the first player may then catch 
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it again. Thus in returning the ball, if there is 
difficulty in getting it over the net, it may be touched 
or caught repeatedly by a player, meanwhile one 
or more players have touched it. ^ 

(v) When serving, the ball may not be assisted 
over the net by any other player. 

(vi) A net ball, on serving, is a fault. Penalty : 
Ball goes to the other team. 

(vii) A net ball on a return is good, ftnd may be 

played. • 

(viii) Line balls are good, both in serving and 
returning. 

(ix) If a ball is going out but a player touches the 
ball, fails to return it, and the ball goes out, it has 
been played, and the side failing to return it has lost 
the point. 

(x) Two players may reach for and touch the ball 
at the same time, but one of them must remove her 
hands from the ball. Only one player may return the 
ball across the net. Penalty : The fouling side loses 
the point. 

(xi) Players may not intentionally catch the ball with 
the assistance of the body or legs. The ball should 
be stopped and touched with the hands only. In 
returning hard balls, however, it is often impossible 
to avoid the ball striking the chest. If the umpire 
observes any player deliberately and frequently rest- 
ing the ball against her body to assist in holding it, 
that player ^ould be warned. If she persists in 
body assistance, award the point, if her side wins it, 
to the other side. 


NethalP 

I. Object of the game 

Netball is a game played by two teams of seven 

^ As played by the Women’s Inter-Collegiate Athletic 
Association, Madras. 
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players each, upon a court divided into three areas. 
At each end of the court a goal is fixed; one for 
each team. The field should run north and south. 
The goal at tHe north end belongs to one team and 
the goal at the south end belongs to the other team. 
Teams change goals at half-time. The object of the 
game is to pass the ball to and fro, until it reaches 
one of the two players (shoot and help-shoot) whom 
the rules permit to throw for goal. Each goal made 
scores one point. The team having the highest score 
at the end of the game, wins. 

II. Equipment 

The court (see pl^n on p. 341) shall be 100' long and 
50' wide. It shall be divided into 
three equal areas by transverse 
lines. A goal-post shall be placed 
in the exact centre of each end-line. 
A semicircle, with a radius of 16', 
shall be drawn around each goal 
post and shall be called the shooting 
circle. 

In the centre of the field, parallel 
to the end-lines, a line 9' long shall 
be marked. It shall have a return 
crease, projecting 6" long at each 
end of the line, and at right angles 
to it. This is called the centre-line. 
From it the centre pass is taken. 

The goal shall consist of a post 
which measures exactly lo'^ from 
the surface of thq ground to the top 
of the post. Fixed on the top of 
the post and projecting 6" from its 
inner edge there shall be an iron 
ring 15" in diameter. This is the 
goal (see plan). 

The hall shall be a No. 5 association football* 


I 




Plmt of goal post 




L. 5</ 


Plan of netball court 
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When inflated it should be between 27" and 28" in 


circumference, and between 
weight. 

14 

02. 

and 15 

oz. 

in 

i 

III. Length of play 






The game shall consist 

of 

two 

halves 

of 

15 

minutes • each. There shall 

be 

an 

interval 

of 

10 

minutes between halves. The 

teams shall 

change 


goiils after the interval. In no case may time 
be exceeded, except to complete a free throw for goal, 
which was awarded before time expired. But in case 
of a tie score, a further five minutes is played. If 
again the score is tied another five minutes is played, 
and if necessary repeated, until when time expires one 
team has at least one point more than the other. In 
case rain interferes with the match, the entire match 
shall be re-played. 

IV. - Officials 

(i) For the purpose of umpiring, imagine a line 
drawn by prolonging the centre line to divide the field 
into two equal parts. Each umpire keeps to one part, 
and thus has responsibility for one goal. Each umpire 
shall have responsibility for one entire side-line. 
Which side-line this is to be shall be decided before 
the game starts. Umpires shall not change positions 
at half-time. 

(ii) If both captains agree, there may be one umpire 
only. See Notes on Umpiring, page 368. 

(iii) There shall be two time-keepers, preferably on^ 
representing each team. They shall* sit together, and 
one of them shall be provided with a whistle or gong 
with which loudly to announce completion of time. 

(iv) There shall be a score-keeper. She shall be 
provided with a blackboard, on which the score shall 
be recorded, so that all may see it. 
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V, Umpires 

The umpire or umpires shall: (i) be in complete 
control of the game; (ii) before tl^e game begins, 
instruct the time-keepers and scorers in their duties, 
and shall be in control of them ; (iii) penalize players 
as provided for by the rules; (iv) refrain from im- 
posing penalties, if by so doing an advantage would 
be given to the team committing the foul ; (v) in the 
case of continued rough play or for any ^tion which 
in her opinion deliberately delays or interferes wfth 
the game, have power to warn the offending player, 
and then if the offence is repeated to suspend her from 
further participation in the game. If this is done a 
substitute player may take her place. 

The decision of the umpires, or umpire, shall be 
final, and without appeal, either during or after the 
game. 

VI, The players 

There shall be seven players on each team : — The 
goal-shooter : the help-shooter : the goal-centre : the 
centre : the defence-centre : the help-centre : the 
goal-defence (see plan on p. 341). 

Boundaries for players: (i) The three centres on 
each team may travel anywhere about the court, 
except in the two shooting circles. (If they step on 
or inside the shooting circle they are offside. 
(Penalty : A free pass.) It is, however, unwise for 
the centres, Except in an emergency, to race about 
the field. See the plan for the areas which each 
centre should ordinarily attempt to cover. In an 
emergency, she may do more, but if each player 
takes the responsibility for a certain area, and may be 
counted upon to he there, netball becomes the passing 
game it is intended to be, and not just the wild 
chasing up and down the field into which it often 
degenerates. 
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(ii) The goal-shooter and help-shooter on each team 
may cover two-thirds of the court, i.e. , their goal 
area, and all of the centre area. They would, however, 
be very unwise AfThey tried to do so. The goal-shooter 
should, as a rule, stay fairly close to the goal, within 
the one-third of the court which is the goal area, and 
both she and her partner, the help-shooter, should play 
across their one-third of the court rather than up and 
down the fv^ld, thus playing chiefly a passing, not a 
running, game. 

(iii) The goal-defence and help-defence on eath team 
may cover two-thirds of the court, i.e., their own 
area and all of the centre area, as defenders. They 
should, however, attempt to stay close enough to their 
opponents, to prevent their securing the ball when 
the ball comes to their end of the field. 

VII. How to play 

The ball may be caught or held in any manner,, 
thrown or batted in any direction by one or both 
hands, or head. It may be bounced once, in order 
to gain possession of it; i.e., if the ball is in the 
air and the player cannot catch it, she may stop the 
ball with the hand, head or body and allow it ta 
touch the ground once. She must then pick it up, . 
or allow some one else to pick it up. She may not 
allow it to bounce twice. Penalty : A free pass. 

VIII. The centre pass 

%> 

The centre pass is taken (i) at the beginning of the 
game ; (ii) at the beginning of the second half ; (iii) 
after each goal is made. Unless, a foul is com- 
mitted, it is taken in turn by the two centres. 

IX. Offside 

When the centre pass is to be taken, until the 
whistle is blown : — 

(i) The goal-shooter and goal-defence in each team 
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VAUst Stand inside their shooting circle . No piart of 
either player’s foot or body may touch the line, or 
sh^ is offside. Penalty : A free pass is given to the 
other side. • 

(ii) The help^shooter and help-defence, goal-centre 

and defence-centre on both teams, must stand in their 
corners. No part of the players’ feet or bodies may 
touch the line, or they are offside. Penalty : A free 
pass is given to the other side. • 

(iii) The centre taking the pass must remain AVlth 
one foot in contact with the return crease until the 
ball has left her hand, or she is offside. Penalty : A 
free pass is given to the other side. 

(iv) The centre pass may not be received directly 
by any player of the same side, with any part of her 
foot or body touching the shooting circle. Penalty : 
A free pass is given to the other side. 

Note: There is nothing against the goal-shooter 
receiving the ball direct from the centre’s hands, 
provided that the goal-shooter runs out of the shooting 
circle after the whistle has blown and is actually 
completely outside the circle at the moment she catches 
the ball. 

(v) When the centre pass has been made and 
received without foul, play has actually begun. It 
continues without interruption until (a) a foul is com- 
mitted; (h) a goal is made; (c) the ball goes out of 
bounds; (d) times is up, (e) a captain calls for time 
out. 

X. To begin the game 

« 

The umpire or umpires, shall call the two captains 
to the centre of the field, and toss a coin, leaf or 
pebble. The captain winning the toss has the choice 
of goal or centre pass. The players then take their 
positions on the field. 

If there are two umpires, the umpire in whose half 
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of the court stands the centre taking the first pass, 
makes sure, (i) that the scorers and time-keepers are 
ready and (ii) that no players are offside. She then 
blows the whistle* for the game to begin. 

Note : If there are two umpires, one umpire whistles 
for the centre pass to be taken during the entire first 
half, and the other during the entire second half. 
They decide the order before the game begins. 

XL Held hall 

If two players of opposite sides secure possession 
of the ball at the same moment and hold it between 
them, it is called ^held ball*. The umpire blows her 
whistle and takes the ball. The two players who 
held the ball then stand 9' apart, on the spot where 
the ball was held, each with her left side toward 
her own goal, her feet together and arms at her 
sides. The umpire then blows the whistle, and 
bounces the ball between the two players. Until 
it touches the ground, neither player may move. 
When it has touched the ground either player may 
catch it, or knock it away with her hand. 

When the ball is thus bounced after a held ball, it 
shall not be in play until it has touched- (it need not 
be caught) by one of the players between whom it 
was bounced. If neither touches it, it must again be 
bounced; if both players again secure it so that it is 
again a held ball, the ball must again be bounced, 
and this is, if necessary, repeated until one of the 
two players secures the ball. 

Note : If a held ball occurs within the shooting circle, 
a goal may not be attempted on the goal-shooter or 
help-shooter directly from the bounce. The ball 
must first be passed to another player. 

XII. Penalties 

For fouls committed, the umpire or umpires may 
inflict one of three penalties : (i) a free pass for 
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technical fouls, i.e., errors in handling the ball; (ii) 
a free throw or personal fouls, i.e., rough or 
interfering play; (iii) suspension from the game for 
continued rough play. 

XIII. The free pass: How it is made 

The opponent of the player who committed the foul 
takes the ball, and stands on the spot whjre the foul 
was committed. No other player may stand within 
9' of her until the ball has left her hand. The umpire 
blows her whistle, and then the pass must be taken ; 
that is, the ball must be thrown to another player 
within three seconds. 

(i) If the player making the free pass, steps while 
in the act of throwing, or fails to throw within three 
seconds, she loses the pass. The umpire then blows 
the whistle, her opponent takes the ball, stands on the 
spot, and makes the pass as soon as the whistle is 
blown. 

(ii) No player may step within 9' of the player 
making the free pass, until the ball has left the 
passer ^s hand. If a player on the same side does so, 
the umpire blows her whistle, and the opposing player 
takes the pass. If a player on the opposite side does 
so, the umpire blows the whistle and delays the pass 
until all players stand correctly. 

(Note that the opponent of the player committing 
the foul must make the free pass.) 


XIV. Fouls for which a free pass is given 

(i) If the centre* pass is received directly from the 
centre player, by any player of the same side, who 
has any part of her touching the ground in the shoot- 
ing circle. 

(ii) If a player scores a goal (a) directly from a 
pass received with any part of her foot, hand or body 
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touching the ground outside the shooting circle 

(b) directly from a bounce within the shooting circle; 

(c) from the second of two consecutive shots unless 
the ball has been touched by another player. 

Note : For (ii) (a) and (h) the penalty is given only 
if the goal is made, and if made, the score is not 
allowed. 

(iii) If the ball is bounced more than once, in order 
to gain possession. 

‘ (iv) If the player in possession of the ball deliberately 
(a) throws it into the air and catches it again; (b) 
rolls or places it on the ground, and takes it up 
again; (c) kicks it or strikes it with closed fist. (Note 
that 'to be in possession of the ball’ means that a 
player must have control of the ball ; she must be 
holding with one or both hands.) 

(v) If a player holds the ball for more than three 
seconds (a) after the whistle for making the centre 
pass; (h) after taking her place for throwing the ball 
from out of bounds ; or (c) after the whistle for making 
a free throw or a free pass. 

(vi) Travelling with the ball. A player may not 
walk or run with the ball. After receiving it, she may 
turn around, but she must not make a complete step 
in any direction after receiving the ball; i.e., she may- 
move one foot in any direction, but if, while holding 
the ball she lifts both feet off the ground, together 
or one after the other, she has travelled. 

(vii) If when the ball is being passed, there is not 
room for a third player between the one who passed 
and the one who received the ball. 

(viii) If any player is offside (see rule IX). In 
addition to rule IX, all centres are offside if during 
the play any part of their feet, hands or bodies touch 
either shooting circle. The goal-shooter, help-shooter^ 
goal-defence, and help-defence of north goal are 
offside if any part of their feet, hands or bodies touch 
the goal area line for south goal. Similarly the 
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goal-shooter, goal-defence, help-shooter, and help*^ 
defence of south goal are offside if any part of their 
feet, hands or bodies touch the goal area line for north 
goal. If two opposing players are otfside at the same 
time, it cancels out, and play continues. 

(ix) If any player puts one or both hands upon the 
ball after another player is in possession of it. 

(x) If on a held ball, one of the players between 
whom the ball is to be bounced, moves* before the 
ball touches the ground. If both players move •it 
•cancels, and the ball is bounced again. 

(xi) If any opposing player touches the goal post 
when a try for goal is being made, either from the 
field or from a free throw, the penalty is awarded, even 
though the ball does not touch the goal ring. 

(xii) If a player having tried for goal and missed, 
takes a second shot when the ball has not been 
touched by any other player. 

(xiii) (a) If when a player is making a free throw 
for goal a player on the same side stands within 9' 
of her. (If the goal is made it is not allowed.) (h) 
If an opposing player stands within 9' of her, the free 
throw even if made, is taken again. If the first free 
throw was made, it scores one point as usual. If the 
second free throw is made, it also scores one point 
as usual, 

XV. The free throw : How it is made 

A free thro*w is taken only after a personal foul 
has been committed. Play is stopped, and the team 
against whom the foul was committed is given the 
ball. The free throw is usually taken by either the 
goal-shooter or help-shooter. She takes the ball, 
without delay, and stands just outside the shooting 
circle. The umpire blows the whistle and within three 
seconds the player tries to throw the ball through the 
goal ring. If she makes the goal, the umpire blows 
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the whistle, the players take their original positions on 
the field and the ball is again put into play by a centre 
pass. If the goal is not made the ball may be caught 
by any player 'and the game continues. 

A free throw, though usually made by the goal- 
shooter, may be made by any player who is allowed 
within the goal area (the shooter, help-shooter, or 
any of the three centres). The free throw for goal 
may be taken from any point outside the shooting 
cifcle. 

(i) The player who takes it must stand with both 
feet outside the shooting circle, and with no part of 
either foot touching the circle. 

(ii) The ball must be aimed directly at the goal, 
and not thrown to any other player. 

(iii) No player may stand behind the goal-line 
when a free throw is made, except those permitted 
within the shooting circle (shooter and defence, help- 
shooter and help-defence). 

(iv) No player may touch, or in any way interfere 
with the goal until the free throw has been completed 
and either (a) the goal has been made or (h) the ball 
is clear of the goal. 

(v) If the free throw for goal is made the players 
take their original positions on the field, and the ball 
is again put into play by a centre pass. 

(vi) If a free throw for goal is missed, any player 
may recover the ball, but the player who made the first 
free throw attempt may not make a ^cond attempt 
at the goal until the ball has been touched (it need 
not be caught) by another player. Thus if the player 
who attempted the free throw and, missed it, catches 
the ball as it comes down, and it has not been touched 
by any other player, she must pass the ball to another 
player, and receive it again, before she makes a second 
attempt at goal. For breach of these rules (a) by 
the side making the free throw, a free pass is given 
to the opposing side, taken by the opponent of the 
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player committing the foyl; (b) for a breach by the 
opposing side a second free throw shall be taken. 
The second is taken even though the first goal was 
made. * a 

Note : When a free pass is given, it must be taken 
by the opponent of the player committing the foul. 
When a free throw for goal is given it may be taken 
by any one who is permitted in the goal shooting 
area, i.e., the goal-shooter or help-shooterf or any one 
of the three centres. • 

XVI. Fouls for which a free throw is given 

(i) If a player in any way removes the ball from 
another player’s hands, by knocking, slapping, or 
batting. 

(ii) If a player charges, pushes, holds, or keeps her 
arms across a player to prevent her from moving, or 
from catching the ball. 

(iii) If she puts her arms over or around a player 
in possession of the ball. 

(iv) If any player stands so close in front of the 
player in possession of the ball that it is impossible 
to throw the ball. 

(v) If any player stands in front of the player in 
possession of the ball with arms upraised^ making it 
impossible for the ball to be thrown to another player. 

(vi) If any player jumps to intercept the ball after 
it has left the hands of a player shooting for goal. 
(The ball thrdhvn to another player not shooting for 
goal may always be intercepted.) 

• (vii) If the goal-shooter or help-shooter is fouled 
within the shooting circle, she may, if she likes, take 
the free throw for goal from the spot where she was 
fouled. 

XVII. Out of bounds 

If, during play, the ball is thrown, batted, rolled,. 
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or for any other reason, goes out of bounds, it is 
thrown in again by the opponent of the player who 
touched it last. 

(i) The throw-in: The player who is to throw in 

recovers the ball, then stands outside the boundary- 
line, on the spot where the ball crossifed the line, and 
at once throws the ball in, without waiting for the 
whistle. ^ 

The ball^ must be thrown within three seconds 
after it has been recovered, and the player has taken 
her position for the throw-in. If the ball has not left 
the player’s hands within three seconds, the umpire 
blows the whistle, and the ball is given to the 
opposing player. Thus it would then be thrown in 
by the player who touched it out. 

(ii) Stepping : If in the act of throwing in, the 
player takes a step, that step must be completed 
outside the field. If in completing the step, the 
player steps across, or on to the line (even though 
the ball has left her hand), it is a foul, and she loses 
the pass. The umpire blows the whistle, and gives 
the ball to the opposing* player, who then takes the 
throw-in. Note that when the player has completed' 
the step (if she took one while throwing) she then 
steps into the court at once and continues playing. 

(iii) Exceptions : The only exception to the rule that 
the ball is thrown in by the opponent of the player 
who touched it out is, if the ball goes out of bounds 
across the end-line within the shooting circle, and was 
last touched by a player who is not permitted, by 
the rules, to enter the shooting circle, the ball must 
be thrown in by a player on the opposing team who 
is permitted within the shooting circle. 

(iv) If a player, standing within the shooting 
circle, catches the ball on a throw-in, she may not 
attempt a goal until she has passed the ball to another 
player, and received it again. 
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XVIII. Time out 

The captain of a team may call time ont if 
for any reason a player (or players) is momentarily 
unable to continue because of accident to person or 
clothing* If time oat is requested, the umpire instantly 
stops the play, until in her judgement it should be 
resumed. The umpires are responsible for accurate 
observation of time out by the time-keepers. ‘Time 
out* means that the time is not counted ♦which elapses 
between the whistle which stops play, and the whistle 
which begins it again. 

Note : If a player or a team repeatedly asks for time 
out to arrange or fasten clothing, warning may be 
given that further requests will be treated as fouls, 
and a free throw given to the opposing team. 

XIX. Clothing 

No player may wear brooches, glass bangles, 
ornaments in her hair or on her person which might 
in any way cause injury. Shoes, if worn, must have 
rubber soles and heels. * 

Playground BalV- 

Playground ball is an interesting and exciting game 
to play and to watch. If played properly it develops 
skill in catching and throwing, powers of co-opera- 
tion, alertness and agility. 

I. Object of the game 

The game is played by two teams of nine players 
' each. # They toss to decide which team shall be firsts 
to bat, and which first in the field. 

In throwball the ball is thrown to and fro across 
the net; in badminton and tennis it is batted to and 

^ As played by , the Women’s Inter-Collegiate Athletic 
Association, Madras. 
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fro, across the net with rackets ; in netball it is 
thrown through the goal ring. But in playground ball 
the object is: 

(i) For*the batting side : Each player, in turn, stands 
at home base. *^She has three chances to hit the bal4 
with the bat, as far as possible. If she hits it, she 
then tries, according to the rules, to make the circuit 
of the bases. If she succeeds, she scores one for her 
team. The batting team only may score. 

(ji) For the fielding side : Opposing the batting team 
is the fielding team. The pitcher tries to pitch the 
ball to the batter so swiftly that she cannot hit it. If 
the ball is hit the fielders try to recover it quickly and 
put the player out, according to the rules explained 
below. 

The two teams take turns at batting. 

II. Equipment 

The field or diamond shall be marked out 


Home Base 
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according' to the plan on p. 354. The corner of the* 
square facing south shall be called home base* The 
corner of the square to the right of home base shall 
be called first base.. The corner of the square 
directly opposite home base shall* be called second 
base. The corner of the square directly opposite 
first base shall be called third base. All bases 
shall be connected by chunam lines about one inch 
wide. 

Foul lines : Note that the chunam line is extended 
beyond first base and beyond third base, to assist? the 
umpire in judging fair and foul balls. All space within 
these lines is ‘fair ground.’ All space outside these 
lines is ‘foul ground’. 

The hall shall be an ordinary playground ball 14" 
in circumference. There are two varieties. The 
playground ball made in India, which costs about 
Rs. 4 and the imported Spalding ball which costs 
Rs. 6. 

The bat shall be a playground ball bat; it may be 
purchased from any sports goods company, and varies 
in price from Rs. 3. When ' purchasing, the age of 
the players should be mentioned, in order that a bat 
of the right weight may be purchased. 

III. ^Length of play 

There is no time limit as in netball. The game 
shall consist of five innings. An innings has been 
played when both sides have batted. For example, 
at the beginning of the game choice of sides is made. 
When team A, the first to bat, has had three of its 
players put out. that side is retired to the field, anck 
the first half of the first innings has been played. Team 
B then has its turn at batting, and when three of its 
players have been put out, the first innings is ended. 
The game continues until five innings have been played. 
The standard is a game of nine innings, but as 
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Hiatehes m Madras cannot begin early, the game is 
limited t<y §ve innings. 

If at the end of five innings, the score is tied, the 
game shall be C9ntmued for one more innings. If 
again the score* is tied, the game ccmtinues until one 
sifie leads in sconng when both sides have batted 
an equal number of times. 

During the second half of the fifth innings, or the 
second half of the last innings of a tie game, the team 
due to bat deed not do so if they are leMing. But 
they must bat if they so desire. 

IV. The players 

There shall be nine players on each team : the 
pitcher; the catcher; ist, 2nd and 3rd basemen; the 
right infield; the right outfield; the left infield; the 
left outfield. 

Their playing positions : When in the act of pitching 
the ball, the pitcher must stand with one foot touching 
the pitcher’s plate. The catcher stands behind Home 
Base, ready to catch the ball, ist, 2nd and 3rd base- 
men stand just behind or very near their bases. The 
right and left infields stand fairly near the base-lipes, 
one to the right and one to the left of the pitcher and 
slightly behind her. The outfields stand far out be- 
hind the infields ready to recover balls that travel fast 
and far. No one is required to keep an exact position 
upon the field except the pitcher, and that only when 
she is in the act of pitching. Players may stand or 
run about the field to recover the ball, as required, 
except that neither right nor left infield^ may be standing 
beyond the pitcher’s plate towards home base, ivhen 
the ball is pitched. They must be standing at the back 
of, and on either side of, the pitcher’s plate. 

If at any time a baseman leaves her base to recover 
the ball, the fielder nearest to her should temporarily 
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take her place on the base, readiness to t^ceive the 
ball. 

Substitutes : A substitute may enter ^the ffamc at any 
time, provided the captain of her team informs the 
umpire and play is stopped while the change takes 
place, and provided that the player whose place she 
takes, leaves the game. A team may have only nkie 
players at any time. If, for any reason, is necessary 
for a base runner to ask for a substitute to run •for 
her, the consent of the opposing captain must also be 
secured. If the substitute is not already on the team, 
the base runner must retire from the game. 

V. Duties of the players 

(i) The pitcher^ must be a player who is able to 
throw both underarm and overarm quickly and accu- 
rately. She must also be able to think quickly, and to 
keep steady. She must try to pitch swift bails which 
will travel directly over the home base, and somewhere 
between the batter’s shoulders and knees. She must 
be able quickly to recover balls that have been batted. 
She must be able to direct her team when they are 
in the field. 

Whqn ready to pitch, she shall take her position 
facing the batter, with both feet in the pitcher’s pla^. 
When in the act of delivering the ball to the batter 
she must keep one foot in contact with the pitcher^ s 
plate. She may step forward with one foot as she 
delivers the ball, but the other foot must be in contact 
.with the plate until the ball has left her hand. In 
pitching, the ball must be delivered from below the 
hip, with the arm held parallel to the body in the 
act of throwing. As soon as the ball has l^t the 
pitcher’s hand, she is free to move about as she 
pleases, in order tp recover a batted ball or to direct 
her team. 

When the pitcher has the ball in her hand and one 
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6r both feet in contact with the pitcher’s plate, base 
runners, if any, may not advance, but must remain on 
the base with gn^ or both feet in contact with it. 
They may not leave the base until the pitched ball 
has crossed home base. 

The pitcher may take her own time in pitching, 
but she should not unduly delay the game. 

One perso® need not pitch throughout the game. 
If several players on the team are capable of pitching, 
they may change places as often as they wish, 
provided they first notify the umpire. The captain 
of the opposing team need not be notified before such 
a change is made.' If it is desired to replace the 
pitcher with a player not already upon the field, the 
first pitcher must retire, as there may not be more 
than nine players on a team at 'any time. 

(ii) The catcher stands behind home base, and just 
far enough away from it to avoid being hit by the 
bat. It is her duty to catch balls pitched by the 
pitcher, and to recover any batted balls which fall 
near to her. She may freely move about as required. 

(iii) First, second and third basemen stand near or 
just in front of their respective bases, when a player 
is batting. If a batter hits the ball she must instantly 
run to first base. If the ball is recoverd by one of 
the fielding side, thrown to first base and the first 
baseman catches it and holds it, then gets one or 
both feet in contact with the first base before the 
batter reaches and touches the base, the batter is out. 
Or she is out if touched by the ball before she reaches 
the base. Note that the ball may not be thrown at 
a player to put her out. If the batter gets to first 
base safely, she must keep one or both feet in contact 
with the base (or if she fails, any part of her body). 
If she fails to do so and first baseman or any of her 
opponents touch her with the ball, she is out. 

(iv) The object of the hatter is to hit the ball far out 
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beyond all fielders and then to make the circuit of 
the bases as quickly as possible. The fielders* object 
is to prevent her reaching home base safely. There- 
fore, first, second and third basemen must be pn the 
alert to recover the batted ball if it comes near them, 
or catch it if recovered and thrown to them by a team 
mate, and then while holding the ball, touch the base 
or the runner, or both, and so put her out. 

(v) Basemen should always stand in fro«t of the base 
to recover the ball, never behind it. If they sfend 
behind a base, a thrown ball will probably hit the 
runner. A thrown ball may not put the runner out. 
She is out only if touched by a ball held in an 
opponent’s hand. 

(vi) Basemen may move about the field as required. 
For example, if first or third baseman fails to catch 
a ball thrown to them, the person who misses the 
ball will very likely be able to recover it more quickly 
than her team mates; therefore, she should instantly 
run to recover the ball. Meanwhile for first base the 
left infield, and for third base, right infield, should 
temporarily stand on the empty base. If second base 
fails to catch a ball, one of the outfields should run 
to recover it. 

(vii) Right and left infield should stand to the right 
and left of the pitcher, left infield about midway 
between first and second base, right infield about 
midway between second and third base. They must 
not stand «on the base-line, but within the field. 
They may move freely about the field as required. 

(viii) Right and left outfield should stand outside the 
field at whatever distance they judge the player them 
up at bat is able to hit the ball. They may move 
freely aborut the field as required. 

VI. Officials 

There shall be: 

(i) The umpire. She is in complete and sole 
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Control of the game, and directs the play. Her 
decisions are, in all cases, final and without appeal. 

Alertness and quick observation are essential. The 
umpire must keep^ her eye upon the ball, and at the 
same time be aware of all those taking part in the 
play, especially of base runners. This is difficult, as 
she must watch base runners and the ball at the same 
time. 

Note: The, umpire herself should have played the 
game, as only by so doing can she understand it. 

(ii) The' scorer. She shall keep the score upon 
a blackboi|:d in sight of all. The inexperienced 
umpire may sometimes forget the strikes and balls 
she has called. A simple method of preventing for- 
get|pl errors is to have the blackboard marked 


thuS: — 

Score Team A 

Score Team B 

Strikes 

Strikes 

Balls 

Balls 

! 

Outs 1 

1 

i Outs 


The scorer must have an eraser. She alters the 
team score and outs, as each runner scores or is put 
ffut. As each player bats, she marks' down strikes, 
balls or out. 

VII. Scoring 

When a batter has hit the ball, or been given a 
walk to first base she becomes a base runner. It is 
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then her object to make ttie circuit of the b^ses a$^ 
rapidly as possible, according to the rules. If she 
reach^ home base, she scores one for her team^ 
She then goes to her place in the "Sartting line and 
waits her next turn at bat. If she fails to hit the 
ball in 3 strikes she is out, and she then takes her 
place in the batting line, and waits her turn. 

VIII. To begin the game 

The two captains toss for sides. The winner of t&e 
toss may choose to bat or to field. Team^ h|Jce their 
places on the field. The umpire takes herlpace at a 
little distance behind the pitcher, sees that the scorer 
is ready, asks both captains if their teams *are ready, 
and then calls "Batter up’ and the game begin^ 
There is no interval in playground ball, and the game 
continues until the five innings are ended. 

IX. How to hat 

At once the pitcher on the batting side advances to 
home base with the bat in her hand, and takes her 
position to the left of and beside the home base (if 
she is a right-handed person) with her left foot 
forward, and her body parallel to the pitcher’s plate. 
Grasping her bat firmly in both hands, she places it 
on her right shoulder, turning her head so that she 
faces the pitcher.. She must take her position quickly, 
and without delay. Then the umpire says ‘Play ball*. 
At once the pitcher pitches the first ball. The batter 
has three chances to hit the ball ^(excluding the fouf 
balls she may hit after she has had two strikes). 
Each chance is called a strike, and if on the third 
strike she has failed to hit the ball, she is out. 

If a pitched ball travels over home base, and 
somewhere between the batter’s shoulders and knees, 
it is a good ball, and is counted as a strike, even 
though the batter does not strike at it. The batter 
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^must use her own judgement and if she thinks a 
ball is bad let it go by. If she thinks it is good, 
she strikes at it^. In any case the umpire’s decision 
on ball or strike is final, and may not be questioned. 

If a ball does not travel over home base, or between 
the batter’s shoulders and knees, it is not good, and 
Is called a ‘ball’. The batter may let it go by. 

If the pitcher gives four balls before the batter has 
three striker, the batter is given ‘a walk’. That is, 
sMfe may run to first base in safety, and may not be 
put out before she reaches it. If the previous batter 
is still op first base she must automatically move up 
tq second base, and may not be put out before she 
reaches it. If a walk is given when all three bases 
Hye full, the runner on third base moves on to home 
bkse and scores one run. No one may be put out on 
a forced run due to ‘a walk’. ' 

The batter should stand far enough away from the 
bases as she bats so that her bat will meet the ball 
with the greatest force, directly over the base. 

Immediately the batter hits the ball she drops her 
bat and runs as quickly as possible to first base. On 
safely reaching first base she becomes a base runner. 

The batter must not fling her bat away after a 
hit, as the catcher may thus be injured. If she does 
not drop it, but flings it, warn her the first time, and 
if she persists call her out. 

X. Dead hall 

If the batter is struck by a pitched ball, the umpire 
■calls ‘Dead ball’. Play is dead, and no runner may 
advance until the pitcher has recovered the ball, and 
pitched it again. 

XI. Fair and foul hits 

The aim of the batter is to hit the ball, as fast and 
far as possible, beyond any fielder. This is called ‘a 
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fair hit^ But the ball must travel within the line 
between home and first base and home and third 
base, and the foul lines extending beyond them. The 
ball may travel far beyond them, but it must not travel 
outside them in its flight. This rule makes the game 
more difficult and interesting. If the bajl could be 
hit in any direction, a good player could hit it as she 
pleased, outside the field where there were no fielders. 
A hit therefore, to he fair must travel within the base 
lines, until it is beyond first or third base. If it fads 
to do so, it is a foul. 

Batters are discouraged from hitting fouls. Up to 
and including second strike, a foul counts as a strike. 
After second strike, a foul does not count, as on third 
strike the batter must run if she hits the ball, and 4 
good batter would be able to hit a foul outside the 
field when there were no fielders. Therefore, up to 
and including second strike, a foul is counted as a 
•strike. Thereafter, the umpire calls ‘Foul, strike 
two’. If again, a foul is struck, she again repeats 
‘Foul, strike two’, until the batter hits a fair 
ball, or fails to hit, and is therefore out on third 
strike. 

Base runners may not advance on a foul. If the 
runner has left the base before the umpire calls ‘Foul’ 
she must return to the base, and remain in contact 
with it until the next pitched ball has crossed home 
base. A runner returning to her base on a foul, may 
not be put otrt: as she returns to her base. The pitcher 
need not wait for her to reach it, but may 
•continue. 

XIL A hatter is out 

(i) If she fails to hit the ball on third strike. She* 
is out even if the catcher fails to catch the ball. 

(ii) If she hits a ball, fair or foul, which is 
caught by one of her opponents before it touches the 
-ground. 
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V (iii) If she hits herself with her own batted ball; if 
the ball hits the gfround first, and then bounces and 
hits her, she is aot out. 

(iv) If she bats out of turn. 

(v) If she comes to bat before the umpire calls 
‘Batter up’. The umpire however may not call until 
the play has been completed, and the ball is in the 
pitcher’s hand. This is an important rule, as if the 
bafter comes up too soon she not only interferes with 
the play, but a runner or the catcher might accidental- 
ly run into her or the bat she is holding, and be 
injured. 

When the batter has made a fair hit, and 
reached a base safely, or has been put out, and when 
the pitcher has the ball in Her hand, ready to pitch 
again, the umpire calls ‘Batter up’ and the next 
batter comes to bat. 

XIII. A play 

A play has been completed when the ball has been 
pitched, struck at by the batter and hit, or struck at 
and missed, and has been recovered and returned to 
the pitcher who then stands with the ball in her hand 
and one foot at least, in contact with the pitcher’s 
plate. 

While a play is in progress, the umpire shall not 
call ‘Batter up’. No player may leave her base and 

advance to the next base when the pitcher has 

recovered the ball, and stands with it in her hand and^ 
one foot at least in contact with the pitcher’s plate. 
Note that the pitcher must be in contact with the 
plate. If she recovers the ball but one foot is not 
touching the plate, the play is not finished and base 

runners may advance. If a runner has left her base 

before the pitcher stands at the plate, ball in hand, 
she may continue. 
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XIV. A base runner is out 

(i) If any one of the fielding side recover her 
hatted ball and touch her with it while holding it in 
one or berth hands before she reaches and touches 
the base towards wbito she is travelling. 

(ii) If any one of^lfter opponents recover the ball 

and with the ball in feand, touch the base, with her 
foot, or any part of her body, before the runner 
reaches if. • 

(iii) If having safely reached a base, she fails to keep 
one or both feet or any part of her body in contact 
with the base, aUd any of her opponents, ball in 
hand, touches the base or touches her with the 
ball. 

(iv) If she fails to advance on a forced run. 

Note : If a base runner is ofij* her base, however, 

and any of her opponents recover the ball and touch 
her base, she may, unless an opponent has touched her 
with the ball, advance to the next base, provided it 
is empty, or provided the base runner on it also 
advances. 

For example, if a base runner on first base is caught 
off her base, and second base is also occupied, the 
runner on first base may not advance to second base 
unless the runner on second base advances to third 
base. The one sure way to put a runner out between 
bases is to touch her with the ball. Unless that is 
done she may run on to her next base. A base 
may not be .occupied by two runners at the same 
time. 

If a base runner leaves first, second or third base 
only to discover .that the baseman on the next base 
has recovered the ball, she may return to the base 
she has just left, provided it has not been occupied. 

For example, a base runner may have left first base 
and run to second base when the next batter hits the 
ball, only to find that the ball has been caught by 
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second baseman. As the batter has been put out> 
and thus will not reach first base, the runner advanc- 
ing to second base may return in safety to first base. 
Second basemaij. should then try, after catching the 
ball, to thro\^ it so quickly to first base that the 
runner would also be out* If tipro such outs are made 
in one play it is called a ‘doubij^ three outs 

are made it is called a ‘triple play’. 

Base runners must leave their bases in order to 
make way ^or runners following them. For example, 
if the batter hits the ball directly down to second base, 
the base runner on first base may hesitate to run as 
she fears being put out. But shife rnuifit run, as the 
player who has just batted has prior claim to first 
base. Or if bases are full all runners must advance 
when the ball is batted, to make room upon first base 
for the batter. Tfils is called a ‘forced run’. 

XV. Summary 

If either a batter or base runner is out, she is not 
out of the game, but bats again when it is her turn 
regardless of how many times she is put out. 

Beginners are usually confused by the rules of play- 
ground balk But they will understand them more 
clearly if they keep in mind these points: 

(i) The aim of the batter is to hit the ball as far 
as possible, so that runners already in bases may run 
into home base, and the batter either make the 
complete circuit of the bases herself, or at least reach 
a base safely. Every runner crossing home base 
scores one for her team. 

(ii) The aim of the fielders is to Recover the batted 
balls quickly and to put three batters out at once 
before they score. 
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Noie^ on umpiring 

One of our most difficult problems at present is- 
umpiring:. The majority of our umpires lare too lax 
and easy, and are lacking in powers of observation. 
No game can be a success unless the rules are obeyed. 
It is the umpire’s job to see that they are obeyed, and 
without argument. The following points may be kept 
in mind. 

Knowledge 

To be successful an umpire must: 

1. Have very frequently played the game herself. 
No one should be permitted to umpire who knows the 
game as a spectator only. 

2. Know the rules thoroughly. She may have 
a rule book nearby, in case a point requires proving, 
but should not carry it in her hand whilp umpiring. 

Attitude 

She should be pleasant, cheerful and polite but her 
manner should impress upon all that she is in control 
of both playeili and spectators, and that, while umpir- 
ing, her word is law, to be obeyed without question. 

V oice 

Her voice should be firm. All players must be able 
to hear her when she names a foul or penalty, or calls 
the score. If her voice is weak, she should blow the 
whistle, and then in the ensuing silence, speak. 
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Observation 

She must during* every instant of play keep her eye 
on the quoit or ball. Too many umpires allow their 
eyes to wander^; or turn away to speak to someone. 
If spoken to she should not answer but should silence 
the speaker with a gesture, without turning away 
from the game. 

Method 

In umpiring games played over a net — e.g., teni- 
quoit, badminton, throwball, and tennis — many um- 
pires stand too close to the court. They should 
stand far enough away so that they may easily see 
all play. 

In umpiring netball, too many umpires simply 
stand at one side of the court. The umpire must 
follow the ball. While taking care not to get in the 
way of players, the umpire must keep close enough 
to the ball so that she never for an instant loses 
sight of it, and she must look nowhere else, but at 
the ball. 

Disputes 

If there is any argument or dispute, the umpire 
should remember that (i) her decision on every point 
is final ; (ii) once a decision is made it may not be 
changed. 

Umpires must realize that all umpires make 
mistakes and no one is perfect. She must, therefore, 
be as alert and observant as possible, and having 
made a decision permit no questions* but proceed with 
the game, controlling it with firmness and courtesy. 
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For the names of individual Games, Relays, Rhythms 
and Story Plays, see under these headings 


achievement, sense of, i6 
adolescence, 84 
animals, care of, i3 
‘awkward age’, the, 64, 78 

balance, 51 

blindfolding, note on, in 
body development, 16, 35, 43 
boundary-lines, marking, 329 
Braucher, Howard, ign. 

Breaks, 285 

— , beast and bird, 288 
— , clapping, 287 
— , hopping, 286 
— , jumping, 287 
— , skipping, 286 
— , stepping, 285 
Buck, H.C., bgn. 

children, age of imitation in, 58 
— , ‘awkward age* in, 64, 78 
— , cruelty of, 63, 82 
— , ‘difficult’, 60 
— , growth of, 11-12, 77-78 
— , imagination of, 27 
— , reason ablene^ss of, 46 
classroom strain, 15, 25, 77 
cliques, 47, 82, 83, ip2, 103 
co-operation, 8, ii, 15, 18, 45;, 

49. 58 ,* 

— , of parents, 79 
courts, boundary-lines of, 329 
— , how to lay out, 326 

, netball, 327 

, teniquoit, 326 

, throwbali, 327 

crazes, 36, 61, 83 ■ 


‘difficult’ children, 60 
Dismissals, 289* 

— , active, 290 * 

— , circle, 289 
— , clapping, 289 
— , walking, 289 
drill period, the, i, 4, 9, 10 

examinations, 8, 81, 98 

first aid, 34, 68 

Games, iioff. 

— , balance, 131-154 

, Back to Back Tag, 153 

• , Beater Goes Round, 

The, 154 

, Buying Water Pots, 152 

, Change Seats, 140 

, Circle Run, 147 

, Classroom Drop the 

Handkerchief, 137 

, Come Along, 147 

, Drop the Handkerchief, 

44. 137 

, Fire Engine, 143 

, Form the Square, 131 

, Full Squat, 132 

, Good Morning, 144 

, I Have a Garland, 

, Keep in the Square, 132 

, Last Couple Out, 145 

, Lion is Hungry, The, 

148 

-A — , Luggage Van, 141 

, Merry Suiilshine, 135 

, Numbers Change# 150 
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Games, balance (cont.) 

, Poni, Pom Pullaway, 

44» 63, 144 

, Red and White, 139 

, Run Until LWhistle, 133 

, Skip and Sit, 136 

, Stand Behind Teacher, 

133 

, Still Pond, No More 

Moving, 142 

, Strike the Gong, 134 

Strong ^an, 15 1 

, Three Deep, 149 

, Walk the Line, 134 

, Weave the Circle, 136 

— , catching and throwing, 

, 161-169 

, Dodge Ball, 63, 66, 165 

Five-minute, 167 

, Hen and Chickens, 

167 

, Queen, 166 

, Three Court, 167 

, netball, 13, 327, 339 

, playground ball, 353 

, Roll the Ball, 163 

', Roll to your Partner, 

164 

, Teacher Ball, 24, 161 

, teniquoit 326, 330 

, throwball, 327, 335 

— , courts, 329 

— ' — , how to lay out, 326 
— , familiar, 25 

-, handling, 155-161 

— — , Catch the Thief, 157 
Hold Fast, 155 

— , Poison Pass, 155 

; , Ring on a String, 159 

, Robber, 158 

, Spin the Tray, 158 

^ , Stone in the Hole, 160 , 

, Variet)^ Pass, 156 

— , how to teach, no 
— , observation, 111-129 
•, Bandicoots, The, 114 


Games, observation (cont.) 

, Bengal Bay, 122 

, Circus Blind Man’s 

Buff, 127 

, Classroom Blind Man’s 

Buff, 127 

, Dacoit, 125 

, Detective, 121 

, Did You See My 

Sheep?, 120 

, Do This Do That, 44, 

119 

, Ducks Fly, 1 16 

, Going to Bombay (1), 

125 

— , — (2), 126 

, Here I Am, 115 

, I Cut the Grass, 117 

, 1 Love My Pussy, 113 

, Listen and Guess, iii 

, Mistakes, 117 

— — , Neighbour Neighbour, 
121 

, Partners, 124 

, Post Office, 128 

, Rachel and Jacob, 128 

, Simon Says, 119 

, Statues, 123 

^ , Advancing, 124 

, Take a Look, 112 

, What Did You See? 

1 18 

, Who Moved?, 115 

gardening, 18 
‘good form’, 44 

honour, code af, 80, 86, 88 
Hopscotch — see Pandi 
hysteria, %2 

imagination in children, 27 
imitation, age of, 58 
initiative, 6 

instruction period, 16, 19 
jewellery, 58 

judgement, development of, 6, 

8t 
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Kummi and Kollatum, 17, 65 

Lady Willingdon High School, 
Madras, 19, 20-21, 58 
latrines, 33, 49 

leaders and followers, 6, 84, 87 
loyalty, age of, 85 
— , development of, 68 

major games, age for, 105 
modern life, demands of, 10 

netball, 13 

— court, 327 

, rules of, 339 

Pandi, 279 
— , eleven, 280 

— tournaments, 280 
physical changes in girls, 77 
physical training prograrrtmes, 

requirements of, 2, 6 
— , eight vital needs, 17 
— , imported systems of, 9 
— , variety in, 5 
play apparatus, 324 

, cost of, 323 

, safety of, 324 

— , child’s natural longing for, 
8 

— equipment, 323 

, cost of, 324 

, home made, 324 

—, importance *of, qi 

— period, i, 15, 19 
playground hall, rules of, 353 

% 

Races, observation, 129-13 1 
reading for pleasure, 17 
Relays, 58, 63, 218-271 
— , balance, 232-255 

\ Arithmetic, 251 

, — Run for Your 

Team, 249 

, Around the Circle, 245 


Relays, balance (cont,) 

, Bird and Animal, 241 

Bridge, 244 

, C«r|y the Stool, 252 

, Change Team, 253 

, Changing Seats, 250 

, Chatty on the Head, 251 

, Circus, 240 

, Geography, 250 

, Head Carry, 254 

, Heel alid Toe, 278 

, Hopping, 239 

, Jump the Stick, 236 

, Leg Jump, 237 

, Lie in a Circle, 246 

, Line Run, 241 

, Luggage Van, 242 

, Rescue, 243 

, Roll the Hoop, 232 

, Run for the Team, 248 

, Sitting Circle, 247 

, Skipping, 238 

, Slap, 243 

, Snake, 233 

, Touch, 242 

, ’J'urning, 235 

, Variety Play, 234 

— , catching and throwing, 

255-271 

, Bouncing, 267 

, Circle Pass, 258 

, Goal Shoot, 269 

, Over and Under, 262 

, Over the Net, 266 

, Ovt^r the Top, 260 

, Roll Through the Tun- 
nel, 262 

, wStand and Shoot, 270 

, Shoot and Catch, 26»** 

, Ten Trips, 256 

, Three Trial Goal, 26 ^ 

, Throwball, 255 

-1- — , Tunnel Ball, 261 

, Two Circle, 257 

, Zig Zag Ball, 264 

— , defects of, 218 
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Relays, handling, 223-232 
' — , Box, 228 

, Exchange, 226 

— — , Pick the .^tdne, 220 
— - — , Roll the Basket, 227 
, Scarecrow, 224 

, Stone in the Hole, 231 

, Stone Pass, 223 

, To and Fro, 230 

— , kindergarten, 221-223 

— , One Goal, 223 

, Run and Carry the 

Ball, 222 

* , Run and Carry the 

Bean Bag, 222 
— , — , Run and Leave it, 222 

, Run and Touch, 222 

, Run in Couples, 223 

, Running, 22 1 

— , value of, 218 
— , rope skipping, 220, 227 
rhythm, 17 
Rhythms, 291-322 
— , A-Hunting We Will Go^ 
302 

— , Bear Went Over the 

Mountain, The, 319 
— , Captain Jinks, 315 
— , Ducks in the Water, 295 
— , Fairies and Goblins, 298 
Farmer in the Dell, The, 
37. 61, 317 

— , Follow the Leader, 292 
— , Here We Go Round the 
Mango Tree, 312 
— , Hickery, Dickery, Dock, 

305 

'' — , How Do You Do?, 301 
— , I would like to go a- 
, walking, 300 
— , Looby Loo, 310 
— , Ragi, Wheat and Paddy 
Grow, 308 

— , Rajan and the Crow, 314 
— , Rajan ’s Sons, 31 1 


Rhythms (cont.) 

— , Ring Around a Rosy, 26, 
37» 294 

— , Sally Go Round the Sun, 
294 

— , Snail, The, 296 
— , Stamp, Stamp, Stamp, 304 
— , When Cats Get Up, 307 
— , When I Was a School- 

303 

rope skipping, 272, 286 
— , group, 272, 273 
— , individual, 272, 273 
— , relays, 277 

, Big Rope, 279 

, Rope Skip, 277 

, Three Skips, 278 

— stunts, 274 
rules for games, 330-367 
— , netball, 339 
— , playground ball, 353 
— , teniquoit, 330 
— , throwball, 335 

sand-pits, 325 
self-reliance, 52, 102 
shyness, 9 
sleep, 13 

sociability, 86, 10 1 
space, 17 
sports meets, 67 
Story Plays, 170-217 
— , purpose of, 170 
— , Ass in a Lion’s Skin, An, 
207 

— , Brave Little Engine, The, 

183 

— , Cutting the .Grass, 175 
— , Deceitful Jackal, The, 260 
— , Dhobi, The, 176 
— , Elephant and the Whale, 
The, 205 

— , Fowler and the Quails, 
The, 215 

— , Frightened Rabbit, The, 
180 

— , Gardener, The, 177 
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Story Plays (cont.) 

— , Golden Goose, The, 213 
— , Grateful Elephant, The, 
212 

— , Hawks and their Friends, 
The, 191 

— , Jutka, The, 178 
— , King and the Fruit Girl, 
The, 198 

— , Stupid Monkeys and the 
Careless Gardener, TIic, 202 
— , Thirsty Monkeys, The, 210 


Story Plays (cont.) 

— , Wise Mother Hen, The, 
186 

• 

tale-beari/lg, 59 
teniquoit court, 327 
— , rules of, 330 
throwball court, 327 
— , rules of, 335 

umpiring, 36J 
under-nourishment, 57 
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